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PREFACE. 


AN account of the circumstances that led me to under- 
take the present biography will be the best apology for 
‘its defects, 

Tt occurred to Professor Masson, after he went to 
Edinburgh to occupy the chair of English Literature in 
the University, to make a search in the registers for 
facts bearing on James Mill's career during the 
years that he was a student there. The results 
more interesting than either of us expected, and I 
preserved them on the chance of their one day being 
available. 

About the same time, I happened to meet the Rev. 
John Bain, Free Church minister of Mill’s native parish, 
Logie Pert, in Forfarshire. In the course of conversa- 
tion, he imparted to me a number of traditions that he 
had gathered up in the parish respecting Mill’s family 
and connexions, He farther volunteered to make still 
more particular enquiries, in order to gratify my curiosity; 
and the information that he thereby procured, I treasured 
up along with the college facts, 

In 1867, John Stuart Mill was engaged in editing his 
father’s Analysis of the Mind. Thinking that he might 
make this an opportunity of saying something as to his 
father’s general character and history, I mentioned to him 
that I had become possessed of those biographical par- 
ticulars. His answer was, that he was almost entirely 
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ted with his father’s early career in Scotland, 
which he himself hardly ever alluded to, and could not 
undertake the trouble of getting it up, He added—*Most 
of what I could tell ‘about my father from my own 
knowledge is already committed to writing,- in an 
autobiographical paper, which 1 shall Jeave behind me 
for publication if I do not publish it sooner ; and will be 
better reserved for that purpose.” 

This was of course decisive. I thought no more about 
collecting facts until the Astobtogvaphy should appear. 
That was a great disappointment, so far as the father 
was concerned. Admirable and authoritative as an 
Hoge, it was nothing as a biography. There were many 
interesting statements that would have taken their place 
in a biography, but such an account of James Mill’s career 
as the public expect in any work that is called a Life, 
was certainly not forthcoming, 

In order that a complete Life might some day be 
possible, I thought it right to push a little farther the 
enquiries that had been already begun, and to fix the 
traditions that were in danger of perishing. I visited 
the parish of Logie Pert, under the guidance of my 
namesake, the Free Church minister, and saw the site of 
Milll’s father’s cottage, and the places identified with his 
early years. I interrogated all the persons that could 
give me information, and pushed my enquiries by corres- 

and by a search in public registers. 

From the facts thus obtained, I compiled an article 
for Minp No. L, comprehending Mill’s early Life in 
Scotland. Some of the materials already gained bore 
upon the commencement of his career in London ; and, 
having received alt the assistance that the surviving 
members of his family could give, I prepared two more 
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articles, extending over the remainder of his life; the 
aim being to fix and preserve all the information, af 
well as to obtain corrections and additions from whoever 
might be able to furnish such. 

‘The consideration was naturally forced upon me, that 
I had become possessed of advantages for a complete 
biography such as hardly anybody after me could attain 
to. This, however, necessarily involved a new class of 
labours, I had to face the circumstance that the materials 
are unusually scanty, Time had already been lost ; those 
that, from personal knowledge, could have given infor- 
mation as to Mill's early history, were nearly all dead, 
Several invaluable collections of letters have been 
destroyed. Instead of making a selection from a copious 
mass of documents, I have been obliged to use almost 
everything that came into my hands, 

Inasmuch as those writings of Mill that made great 
part of his influence on his time are not accessible, 
except in a small number of Libraries, I thought it right 
to make a full abstract of the more important of them ; 
including the contributions to the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, ond the chief articles in the periodicals. It was 
only in this way that the general reader could be made 
to taste of his characteristic vigour and originality. 

Another requisite was to supply the needful elucida- 
tions of Mill’s exertions from the history of the time, and 
from the biographies of persons whose career was mixed 
up with his. I have done this part to the best of my 
ability; but, not being specially versed beforehand in the 
matters needful, I may have made mistakes as well as 
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The help that has been rendered by various persons 
will be seen as the occasions arise. I have, however, 
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some debts of general acknowledgment, to be paid in 
advance. From one of the very few surviving friends of 
James Mill, Mr. Andrew Bisset, who wrote his biography 
in the Encyclopedia Britannica, and in the Penny Cyclo- 
pdia, 1 have received a large amount of valuable 
assistance. 

The published correspondence of the late Macvey 
Napier contains a number of important letters from Mill. 
The editor of the correspondence, the present Mr. Mac- 
vey Napier, has allowed me to peruse a number of other 
letters not included in the published volume. He has 
also been helpful in other ways, from having been an 
official in the Examiner's Office, in the India House, 
while Mill waa yet alive. 

I am indebted to the courtesy of Lord Brougham 
in permitting me to copy the letters in his possession 
from Mill to his late brother, the renowned Henry 
Brougham. The value of these letters will be appreci- 
ated in their place. 

‘The portrait is from a drawing that belonged to Mra. 
Grote. I am informed that a still better likeness was at 
one time in ber possession ; but I cannot learn what 
became of it. 


AvENDEES, Jawuary, 1882. 
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Cuarrer I. 
EARLY LIFE IN SCOTLAND: 


1773 1802, 


AMES MILL was born on the 6th of April, 1773, at 
Northwatcr Bridge, pansh of Logre Prt, county of Lorfar 
or Angus 

‘The spot of his birth 1s not far from being a ecntral point in 

that part of Strathmore, extending into the two counts Lorfar 
or Angus and Kincardme or the Mearns, callid “Howe of 
Angus,” and “ Howe of the Mearns”. The strath or plain 1 
four to six mules wide, and lies between the Grampuns (hcre 
msing to an average of nearly two thousand fect) and a lim of 
coast hills of much lower elevation 

Northwater Bndge is a bridge on the Northwater or North 

Eak, a nver inferior to the Tay and the Dec, but still a con- 
siderable stream, nsing not far off m Glcnesh in the Grampians, 
flowing across the country from west to cast, and entcnng the 
‘sea three mules north of Montrose Of its various bridges, the 
oldest and most important 1s the one that gives the name to 
‘Mill's brth place, a three arch stone budge built about two 
centunes before his time, on the great central line of commum- 
cation from the north of Scotland to the south, the bndge 
near the sea for the coast road being built only in the end of 
last century. The nver 1s for a great part of sts course the 
boundary of the two counties of Forfar and Kincardine. 
1 
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‘The father was born and resided in Kirriemuir. Two children 
of his, Alexander Fenton and Margaret Fenton, owned two 
thatched houses where the Airlie Arms Hotel is now situated, 
and lived in one of them. Alexander was a handloom weaver, 
Margaret a dressmaker, and both were untnarried and in good 
circumstances. Alexander died in 1826, and Margaret, far 
advanced in years, about 1839. They had a sister, who went 
to Edinburgh as a servant, and did not return to Kirriemuir. 
‘This was Mull’s mother, 

There have long been a number of substantial farmers of the 
same name on the Airlie and other estates in that neighbour- 
hood.t In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries the Fentons 
‘had landed property in the district, and were called the Fentons 
of Baikie. It is said that Isabel Fenton's father had fallen 
from much better circumstances, in consequence of joining in 
the Stuart rising of 1745. Forfarshire was the chief part of the 
Lowlands that was so infatuated as to take the field for the 
Pretender. The then heir of Airlie, Lord Ogilvie, led out a 
large band of tenants and residents, including, it is said, Isabel 
Fenton’s father, who, with the rest, suffered severely by the 
ravages of Cumberland’s troops, and was thenceforth a much 
poorer man. It is even said that he was himself a proprietor 
before 1745, but the circumstance is not verified. Isabel, at all 
events, looked upon herself as one that had fallen from a better 

In rag, Mr. Barclay wrote to John Mall, mtumatmg that « property m 
‘Kurmemmur seemed to fall to him as hus grandmother's heir, the ocasion mort 
have been the death of Margarct Fenton, Mill's reception of the news was 
charactenstc. He would not take advantage of any mere informality ma will, 
bat af there were a case, he would do whatever might be necessary to secure 
the property for hus paternal aunt's famuly, the Gregs. They, it seems, were 
met by « remote male her tarumg up. 

By demre of Lady Asrhe, the mmuster of Lantrathen, Mr. Chree, furmshed me 
‘with an account of the best known familes of the name of Fenton m the Aurhe 
dutnct, One family possessed formerly a conmderable property m Forfarshire, 
‘An anecdote, illustrative of Scottsh iif and character in the last century, is 
given by Mr. Chree, relating to 2 Fenton, tenant of Balintore, in Lantrathen 
Ibe wax eyected by hus landlord, at the insnganon of the Eart of Arie, for 
wolently oppoung the settlement of a former mmster of Lantrathen, 
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estate. It was in Edinburgh that she became acquainted with 
James Mill Her character is difficult to rescue from various 
conflicting traditions. All admit that she was a proud woman ; 
her pride taking the form of haughty superiority to the other 
cottagers’ wives, and also entering into her determination to 
rear her eldest son to some higher destiny. She could do fine 
work, but was not so much in her clement in the common 
drudgery of her lot; neither could she accommodate herself 
to the coarse food of the cottage, but relied mainly on her tca. 
‘A saying of hers to her husband is still remembered :—"' If you 
give me porridge Tl die, but give me tea and I'll live”. Of 
course the tea had to be accompanied with buttcr, and that was 
among the luxuries of those times, All this led to her being 
accused of luxurious habits ; but was more probably a proof of 
delicacy of constitution. She was the object of no small spite 
among the villagers from her presumption in bringing up her 
eldest son to be a gentleman ;* but the Barclays always treated 
her with marked distinction, When she came to tea with them 
they always took out their best sct of china. In any family 
distress, they sent for her. 

It was the fancy of those that knew her, that she was the 
source of her son’s intellectual energy ; but the only proof now 
attainable is the apparent absence of any unusual force of 
character in her husband. 

‘The biography of James Mill requires a special notice of the 
tenants of the farm where his father’s cottage lay. This farm, 
consisting of about two hundred Scotch acres, is on the Earl of 
Kintore’s estate of Inglismaldie, and was commonly called 
“the bridge,” or “the brig”. ‘The tenant was a member of the 
family of the Barclays of Montrose; long known as tenant 
farmers also in Kincardineshire, in the proximity of the more 
© The common saying was * What nght bas she to suppose that her sen will 
De called Afr Mil, and bus wile Bérs, Mill”. It was usual among the lower 
yanks im Scotland to go on giving mamed women ther maden name. Muifs 
own marned aster, Mra. Grog, was denguated “May Mil”, She was 90 
fumed to myself m her natree locabty. 
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renowned family of the Barclays of Ury ; although not known 
to be related to these, except by a certain personal resemblance 
to that Quaker and athletic race. The one that occupied the 
farm, when Mill was born, died in 1794, leaving a widow and 
large family, with whom James was very intimate. The eldest 
on, who succeeded to the farm, Mr. David Barclay, was four 
years younger than Mill, and is the medium of much of our 
authentic information respecting him, One of the sisters, the 
youngest of the family, still lives (1881), and is able to testify 
to some important events in Mill's early history. 

The children of James Mill and Isabel Fenton were—James 
‘Mill (1773), William Mill, two years younger, and a daughter, 
May Mill, two years younger than William. There are no 
family events to record for the early years of James Mill, He 
went, of course, to the parish school {in the centre of the 
parish) as soon as he was able to walk two miles and back. Of 
his schoolmaster I have heard no special accounts. It is a 
matter of fair inference that his superior talent was unmistakably 
shown in very carly years, In fact, James Mill could not have 
reached his seventh year without disclosing his superiority over 
the other children of his years. His talent was of a kind that 
the common school elements would soon make manifest. He 
must have been distinguished in all the three R's, He had voice 
and elocution for a reader, he was a neat writer, had abundant 
arithmetical faculty and an admirable turn for languages, His 
parents at home could not be ignorant of his powers. Asa 
matter of course, the parish minister would soon learn that an 
extraordinary boy was growing up at Northwater Bridge. His 
mother’s ambition resolved that he should be « scholar; by her 
he was nurtured and petted, and exempted from all distracting 
occupation. It is a very rare thing, indeed, for 2 boy to live in 
a humble rural family, be he ever so scholarly, without having 
to take some share in manual occupations, either field labour or 
artisan employment within doors. I have received the most 
emphatic assurances, from good authority, that James Mill 


AT MONTROSE ACADEMY. 7 
neither assisted in his father’s trade, nor took any part in the 
labour of the field, whereby he might have been less dependent 
on his parents He saw what was going on, contracted an 
interest in farming, but his own sole occupation was study. 
His brother William was put to work in his father's shop, and 
80 continued during his short life. 

After mastering the R's with a little English Grammar, Mill 
would enter the Latin class of the parish school ; the fee at this 
stage being es 6d quarter, What with the little attendance 
he got at school, and with his studious habits at home, he must 
have got on very rapidly: and, in fact, at ten or cleven years, 
he would be at the end of the schoolmaster’s curriculum, 

Tt is much to be regretted that we have nothing but a few 
plausible conjectures to make up the history of his studies to 
his eighteenth year, It 1s certain that he was sent to Montrose 
Academy. This ted to his beng bourded in Montrose, where 
he had to pay for his board half-acrowns week, He walked 
home every Saturday and returned on Monday morning. He 
had for a clasvfellow Joseph Hume, who was four years 
younger than himself, but left the school at thirteen, to study 
medicine with an apothecary. As Mill apparently did not 
Teave till nearly eighteen, they must have been together for 
several years; but at very unequal stages of advancement, 
‘There are traditions of walking excursions undertaken by 
the two, one said to be as far as Aberdeen. Both were 
highly muscular youths; but the broad, short figure of Hume 
bad the superiority. It is said that on the Aberdeen 
excursion, they climbed the famous castle rock of Dunnottar, 
by Stonehaven, and that Mill had to hold Hume by the 
collar while he was venturing down the precipices of the 
Tock. 

The Montrose Academy was one of the most renowned 
‘burgh schools of Scotland. After the Reformation, Erskine 
of Dun is stated to have established a Greek School at 
Montrose. The famous scholar and reformer, Andrew Melville, 
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was born at Baldovy on South Esk, a mile from Montrose, and 
educated at the Grammar School of the town, The head 
master, called “Rector,” in Mill's time wes presumably a good 
classical scholar. The following is the title of a school book 
preserved in Mill’s Library :—“ Grammar of the Latin Tongue, 
by Hugh Christie, M.A., Rector of the Grammar School of 
Montrose. Printed by D. Buchanan, 1789.” 

‘Mill boarded in the house of a shop-keeper, named Christie, 
who often had the teachers of the Academy at his house; 
and these were always overflowing with the praises of Mill's 
cleverness and perseverance, which was a little galling to poor 
Christie, from his having a son of the same age at the Academy, 
who never got a word of commendation, 

‘We can but guess the time when he went to the Academy; 
it would depend upon how long the parish schoolmaster was 
able to carry him forward. He would certainly be ripe for 
being transferred any time after nine or ten, but may have 
delayed as long as possible to save the expense, If he 
remained at Montrose till he went to college in his eighteenth 
year, he could not have been there less than five or six years ; 
during which time he must have become a very accomplished 
scholar in every branch of learning included in the school 
course. Indeed, it was a very rare thing for ordinary boys 
to remain at any Grammar School to that age; and I do not 
quite understand how Mill was kept occupied, as he could 
have had no class-fellows at his stage of advancement. An 
alternative supposition will be offered as we proceed. 

‘We should not omit at this stage the assistance he received 
from the excellent and able minister of the parish, Mr. Peters, 
his friend all through. It is within allowable conjecture that 
if the schoolmaster ever staggered under the pressure of Mill’a 
rapid advances, Mr, Peters would come to the rescue; would 
help the boy over difficulties, lend him books both for scholastic 
Purposes and for general study, and guide and encourage him 
in his aspirations. Mr. Peters would also advise his parents, 
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and confirm them in their determination to set him apart for a 
student's career. 

A paseage in 2 letter written long after, in an interesting 
moment of his life, may be quoted here as the only existing 
testimony borne by himself to his early feelings: “My plea- 
sure shall consist . . . . . in establishing to myself that 
name in the world for wisdom and knowledge which was the 
darling object even of my infant years to think I should one 
éay attain ; and which I know I do not deceive myself when I 
think that few men, at my years (31), have laid 60 good a 
foundation for attaining”. The circumstances probably gave 
an undue warmth to his language on this occasion, 

I now approach what appears to have been the most im- 
portant event of his early career, his conncaion with the Fettet- 
cairn family.* The beginnings of this connexion are hopelessly 


© Ie 1s necesury to keow a small porton of the fauly history of Sir Jobm 
‘Stuart, The following particulars will suffice. He was 2 descendant of the 
great Stuart faruly. His mother Fmilia Stuart, in 1752, marned her cousin 
‘William Belches, the he of Belsches, of ‘Toft, in Perthshire, Her husband 
dled the year after, leaving an mfant son John Belsches. ‘This son she educated 
for the Edmburgh Ber. In 1775, when he wat a2, he mumed Lady Jane 
Lesile, eldest daughter of the Earl of Leven and Melville, Two years after 
the event that hfted him to fortune. His mother, on the death of 
her uncle Sur Wilham Stuart, in 1777, became heir to her grandfather Daniel 
Stuart, who was a man of wealth, but not seemingly im land. No estate is 
menponed a4 transmitted; but m the same year was purchased by her the 
estate of Fettercam, which had dexended for gem rations in the family of the 
Earl of Middleton, An ancestor of Eoulia Stuart Belsches hed served In the 
‘rmy under Wiliam IIL, and im 1706 received a baronetcy, this title was 
inherited by John Belsches, He was now Sn John Belsches, of Fettercaira, 
and bis wife, Lady Jane Belsches They bad an only child, a daughter 
‘Withelmma, born in October, 1776. In 1797, Mrs. Belsches, the mother of Set 
John, exeented a settlement enforcing upon ber scp the name of bis great-grand- 
Gather Daniel Stuart, and he was henceforth Sir John Stuart, of Fettercaira, 
‘whence we have the bame John Stuer Mi 
Sir John was elected member for Kincardineshire, in tha Union 
x80r; an occurrence that had an mmportant beanng ou James Mill's fortunes. 
He coatinaed to see in Farament nll 167, when be was made s Baron of 
Exchequer, a promotion conferred for bemg a good adherent to hus party. Tt 
‘wos on honourable appointment (with a salary of £2000 2 year), bat the daties 
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obscure; but, before stating the traditions bearing upon the 
event, I will make a few preliminary remarks. 

A young man born on the banks of the North Esk, in humble 
circumstances, and possessing superior abilities, would, as a 
matter of course, turn his thoughts to the colleges at Aberdeen. 
‘The distance from Northwater Bridge is thirty-eight miles, an 
easy siudent’s journey. The distance to St Andrews is much 
greater, to Edinburgh more than double. The Aberdeen 
colleges possessed numerous bursaries open to competition, the 
exercise being a “‘version,” or translation from English into 
Latin. A £10 bursary would pay all the fees and in those days 
cover half the maintenance of a student for the college session. 
Moreover, there were in the patronage of the family of 
Ramsay, of Balmain (in Mill’s neighbourhood), four bursaries 
of £24 a year, tenable for four years: so that one was vacant 
every year. Such a bursary would pay the fees and give a 
Bumptuous maintenance to the student A boy so distin 
guished as James Mill could have been put forward to the 
patron as a candidate for one of these bursaries, and notwith- 
standing the claims of factor’s sons, clergymen’s sons, &c., 
would eventually have succeeded. Add to all this, that the parish 


‘were hight in companson to those of a Lard of Session, and elthough Sir John 
stuched for the har, be could scarcely have ever practsed. He held the offion 
‘ill has death in xfar. 

It 1s not easy to find oot what sort of man Sur John Stuart was, Few people 


HLtempered , but, after hearng all that could be said an his own locality, I was 
Jed to the conclusion, that he was a just-mnded and really generous man, though 
somewhat imperious, br could not bear to be thwarted. Lady Jane was 
Fevered for every virtues, ‘Su Jubaa steady attachment to James Mill entitles 
‘him to bonourable remembrance 

‘Te was sormused by Dr. Thomas Thomson, and, on hrs authonty, bebeved by 
‘varus fends of Millin London, that he was related to Sur John Stuart by blood. 
The isnuaton adauts of ponove duproof Sur Jobn' did not scqture the 
Property of Fettereamn, so ax to be resident m the neaghbourhood, til 1777, 
‘when Mill was four years old. I could menton other decisive circumstances, 
‘but refrua from ging more mportanca to whet was a mere ertanon of Thomas 
‘Thomson's cynical fancy. 


‘THE STUARTS OF FETIERCAIRN, a 


minister, Mr. Peters, was brother inlaw to Professor Stuart 
of Manschal College, m Aberdeen, and in frequent communica- 
tion with the professor, who wasa man of some property in 
Kincardinesture, and came every year to visit his brotheran- 
Taw; while it is known that he became well acquainted with 
Mill, and was useful to him at a later stage. The minster 
and the professor would certainly have dixovered a way of 
sending him to Marischal College ‘Lhe sons of the clergy and 
of the farmers in that disinct, we know, went to Aberdeen; a 
younger brother of Mr David Barclay studied there. Had 
it been proposed to send Mull to Aberdecn, he was quite 
ready to goin hus thirtecnth, or at Jatest, his fourteenth year. 
Starting at that age he would have Kept abreast of every branch 
in the curnculum, and probably have been the first man of his 
year. That he was detained at home till his eighteenth year, 
to be then sent to the University of Edinburgh, shows that 
some powerful hand had mterposed at an early stage to divert 
‘him from what I must deem his obvious and natural career, 
The account given by John Stuart Mill (Autobiography) of 
his father’s mtroduction to the Fettercain family is a some- 
what loose version of the statement made to him by Mr, David 
Barclay in a letter wntten after his father’s death in 1836." 
We do not possess that letter, but we know the substance; 
and we have Mr. Barclay’s own words in another communi 
cation, which he made to the Montrose Renew in the same 
year. It was to furnish a biography of his father, for the Enc 


® The following extract from John Mill's letter to Mr Dand Barclay shows 
‘the ignorance of the famly as to thesr father’s early history — 

“The chief pmts ere the tine and place of hus berth, who and what his 
parents were, and anything roteresting that there may be to state about them . 
‘what places of education he went to for what professions he was educated. 
I beheve he went through 2 medical course, and also that for the Church, and 
‘Yhave heard that he was actually licensed as @ preacher, but J never heerd tun 
aay 00 hamself, and never heard of st till after bes death I do not know 
‘whether 1 1s trus or not, perhaps you do, How long did be remumm at tha 
‘Unrvennty, or prosecute hus studies for the Church? The katory of has com, 
‘wechon with the late Ser John Stuart.” 
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elopadis Britannica, that John Mill applied to Mr. Barclay for 
information. He placed the letter that he received in the 
hands of Mr, Andrew Bisset, who with some assistance from 
‘Mill himself, composed the article. Mr. Bisset had the advan- 
tage of being locally connected with James Mill's birth-place, 
and of having independent information respecting his early 
days. I therefore accept his rendering of the circumstances 
of the introduction to the Stuart family as the best now 
attainable; although it is not so satisfactory as we should 
wish. “Some pious ladies,” he says, “amongst whom was 
‘Lady Jane Stuart (she was then ‘Belsches’), having established 
fund for educating one or two young men for the Church, 
Lady Jane applied to the Rev. Mr. Foote, minister of Fetter- 
caim, to recommend some one. Mr. Foote applied to Mr. 
Peters, of Logie Pert, who recommended James Mill, both on 
account of his own abilities, and the known good character of 
the parents.” Mr. Barclay’s published statement is to the 
same effect. He was himself rather too young to have remem- 
ered from personal knowledge what happened somewhere 
between 1783 and 1790; his account is a tradition from the 
elder members of his own family, Mill might naturally 
enough be brought to the notice of Sir John and Lady Jane 
Stuart, either by their own parish minister, or by Mr. Peters 
of Logie Pert. (The house of Fettercaim is only five miles 
from Narthwater Bridge.) How far Lady Jane was associated 
with other iadies, and whether Mill was but one of several 
young men that received the same assistance, tradition leaves 
entirely in the dark, We know that Lady Jane was reputed 
in her neighbourhood as foremost in every good work ; and, if 
the educating of 2 promising youth to the ministry had come 
before her as a proposal, she would have readily taken a part 
in carrying it out; and we are safe in giving her the chief 
credit of obtaining for Mill the higher start that he gained, in 
being taken at a mature age to the University of Edinburgh, 
instead of going to Aberdeen as a mere boy. 


family resided in Edinburgh in winter, and at Fettercairn 
House in summer. In Edinburgh, Mill had his own lodging, 
and probably went to Miss Stuart during certain hours each 
day. In summer he lived much at Fettercaimn. It is possible 
that he may have been Miss Stuart’s tutor before he went to 
Edinburgh, and may have ceased attending the Montrose 
Academy for some time betore entering the University; in 
which case, he would be resident the whole year at Fettercairn, 
excepting the portion of time that the family may have been 
in Edinburgh. All! this is completely in the vague. The one 
thing certain is that the Stuarts took him to Edinburgh instead 
of allowing him to proceed to Aberdcen, like the other young 
men of the neighbourhood, and that their only motive was the 
education of their child It is true also that both Sir John 
and Lady Jane contracted a liking for himself that lasted with 
their lives; they were never tired of his company. If their 
patronage had been a mere matter of charitable help to a 
promising young man, the sending him to Aberdeen would 
have cost them less than any other mode of effecting the 
object; but I repeat that this could have been perfectly 
accomplished withont their assistance. 


We now pass to his career at Edinburgh University. 
He first appears in the records in 1790: so that he entered 
college at the unusually advanced age of 17} years. For this 
session he is entered in the Senior Latin Class (Prof. Hill), and 
the Senior Greek Class (Dalziel). That is to say, he skipped 
the junior classes in both Latin and Greek, and entered at 
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‘once into the senior, which gave him the rank of a second 
year's student. I reserve comments till I give his whole Arts 
attendance, Next year, 1791-92, he is entered again for 
Senior Greek, Logic (Finlayson), Natural Philosophy (Robi- 
son). Third year, 1792-93, Senior Greek.® 

‘This is all that we obtain from the College books, and it 
lands us in uncertamty. Besides the omission of the junior 


® Lord Cockburn’s mmpresmons of the professors of the time may be bere 
referred to. Of the Latm teaching (Hill) he speaks very unfavourably "Little 
Lato was acquired ‘The class was a constant scene of unchecked idleness, 
and disrespectful mrth Our time was worse than lost ” 

Of Dalnel, the professor of Greek, he speaks at least some differently, To 
those that had the elements of the language to learn he imparted very ttle bat 
as an enthumart about learmmng, he excited the munds of the students as well as 
secured their affection From his text-books which were long used m the 
Scottuh Univermtica we know that he was an accomphehed Grek scholar. 

‘The professor of Logic, Finlayson, "was agnm firm set, dark, clencal man ; 
stiff and precise in his movements, and with a distressmg par of black, 
Pueremg, Jesustical eyes, which moved slowly, and rested long on any one they 
‘were tarned to, as if he intended to look hmn down, and knew that he could do 
30, a severe and formidable person Though no speaker, and & cold, exact, 
hard reader, he surprised and delighted us with the good sense of his matter. 
‘Until we beard him, few of us knew that we had minds, and stil fewer were 
‘aware that our intellectual operations had been analyzed and formed the 
subject of a science, the facts of which our own consciousness delighted to 
verify, Neither he nor bis class were logical, in any proper sense of the word. 
But no expomtion of the mere rules of reasommng could have been half so nisefal 
as the course which be adopted, which was first to claamfy, and explain the 
nature of, the different facultes, and then to point out the proper modes of 
‘unng and improving them This, though not logic, was the first thmg that 
wakened our dormant powers. He did not work us half enough at composi- 
toon." 

Cockburn next eulogises Stewart at some length His “‘vowe was smgu- 
Yarly pleasing, and, ws he managed it, a sight burr only made sts tones softer. 
‘Has ear, both for muse and for speech, was evquiste, and he was the finest 
reader [havo ever heard Fis gesture was simple and elegant, though not 
free from a tinge of profeasonal formabty, and his whole manner that of an 
‘ecademeal 


gentleman. 

“To we his lectures were like the opening of the heavens I felt that I had 
eoul His noble views, unfolded m glorious sentences, elevated me into a 
Ingher word. Iwasas much excited and charmed as any man of colivated 
taste would be, who, after bemg ignorant of ther exwtence, was admutted to all 


the glones of Milton, and Cicero, and Shakespeare. They changed my whola 
nature.” 


AT EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY. 5 
classes in the Classics there is no Mathematics (Playfair), and, 
more still, no Moral Philosophy (Dugnid Stewart). As we 
know that he was destined for the Church, the first thing to 
ask is, what attendances did this necessitate? It is curious 
that such a matter should be doubeful, yet so it is. The Act 
of Assembly in operation at the time merely specifies a course 
of Philosophy corresponding to the course for the M.A. degree 
at each university; but, in Edinburgh, the M.A. degree was 
tarely taken, and the regulations for it at that time are unknown 
tome. The subjects of the usual curriculum for a degree in 
Arts are understood to be Latin, Greek, Mathematics, Natural 
Philosophy, Logic, and Moral Philosophy. In Classics there 
were in all the universities junior and senior classes, but it 
may have been allowable to pass over the junior class if the 
student were sufficiently advanced to enter the senior, which 
‘Mill certainly was. Then as to Mathematics. I have heard, 
on good authority, that the subject was not, at that time, 
obligatory on students for the Church.® But that James Mill 
should foil to attend Playfair’s classes seems to me very 
strange, If Playfair’s oral teaching could be judged from 
his printed writings, Mill lost a great deal by not attending 
him. With all his ability and devotion to study, and with the 
very best help that the Montrose Academy could give him, he 
could not have been so accomplished a mathematician as he 
was a classic. Moreover, for him to enter the Natural 
Philosophy class in his second year, without a previous 
mathematical course, would be anomalous. He might have 
had enough of geometry to enter the school of Plato, but 
certainly he had not enough to enter the school of Robison 


©The late Professor Cruickshank, of Marischal College, had beard his 


‘should be required to attend Mathematics The smallness in the attendance fa 
the Edinburgh Mathematical clasees clearly shows that students for the Church 
could dispense with the subject; the mumbers being less than half of thoes. 
‘attending Latin and Greek. 
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—the last of the adherents to the tough geometry of the 


But it is when looking to the entry of his third year that we 
maust express doubts as to the accuracy of the Register, in this 
instance ; the more 60 that it has been occasionally found to 
be defective. It may be quite true that Mill gave a second 
umnecessary attendance on Dalziel’s class, for Greek was his 
delight, and Dalziel was an admirable teacher, and seemed to 
notice Mill’s aptitude; but that he should have attended no 
other class is very unlikely, He must have attended Dugald 
Stewart this year: the Church never dispensed with Moral 
Philosophy; and, if it had, Mill would not have neglected 
Stewart, The following passage occurs ina letter addressed, in 
18ax, to Macvey Napier :—“ All the years I remained about 
Edinburgh, I used, as often as I possibly could, to steal into 
‘Mc. Stewart's class to hear # lecture, which was always a high 
treat, Ihave heard Pitt and Fox deliver some of their most 
admired speeches; but I never heard anything nearly so 
eloquent as some of the lectures of Professor Stewart. The 
taste for the studies which have formed my favourite pursuits, 
and which will be so till the end of my life, I owe to him,” 

The biography of John Leyden, Mill's contemporary and 
class-fellow, is of some use here. Leyden entered, in 1790, the 
Senior Latin and Greek classes, and, although his biographer 
does not say so, the college records show that he attended 
Senior Greek with Mill, and Junior Greek also. In 1791, he 
took Logic (with Mill, of course), Mathematics, and Classics 
again. His third Session he devoted to Moral Philosophy, 
Rhetoric, Natural Philosophy, and Natural History"; thus, like 
‘Mill, finishing the Arts course in three years, With this in- 
formation we may fairly say that Divinity students found three 
years enough. 


{A misabe onthe past of Lepe's Hogrepber: Natural History was then 
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As to the Logic class, Leyden’s biographer seems to believe 
that Professor Finlayson must have been an able teacher, from 
the number of able thinkers that passed through his hands. 
More particularly he remarks that Finlayson “recognised the 
native energy of thought and the assiduity of Leyden, and not 
only bestowed on him particular notice, hut found employment 
for him in the preparing of other students, and acting as his 
own amanuensis”. I take this to mean that Leyden assisted 
him in reading class exercises ; 2 proof that Finlayson did not 
prelect merely (like Stewart and Robison), but gave the students 
at least some work todo. That Leyden should have riscn to 
the lLading position in the Logic class of that year shows that 
James Mill, in those days, was disposed to hide his light under 
a bushel: an explanation is obviously wanted. The Logic 
class of the year follomng contained Thomas Brown, thu» 
treading on the heels of Mill, and we are quite prepared for 
the statement (given in Brown’s Zife) that “'Finlayson’s 
approbation was decidedly expressed”. 

Mill might have followed Leyden’s example, and taken 
Rhetoric in his third year. I cannot account for John Mill's 
supposition that he may have studied in the Medical classes. 
Perhaps, in conjunction with Thomas Thomson, he may have 
attended the lectures of Black, which drew students from all 


Excepting this strong testimony to Dugald Stewart's fascina- 
tion, which, no doubt, was the stirring of his own philosophical 
aptitudes—“T, too, am a metaphysician”—we have not a 
shred of information as to his doings or feelings those three 
Edinburgh winters. From extraneous sources we know what 
Edinburgh was in those years ; the local colouring—political, 
literary, and social—has been given in connexion with many 
memoirs, as well as in the general history of the time. We 
can tell who were his distinguished contemporaries and class 
fellows ; but let us first pass on to complete his college career. 

His Divinity studies commence in 1794, and occupy four 
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winters. The Theological professors were—Divinity, Andrew 
Hunter; Church History, Thomas Hardie; Hebrew, William 
Moodie. Of Dr. Hunter I know only that he was a man of 
weight in the General Assembly of the Church, and, in the 
famous Leslie debate, took the liberal side. The professor 
of Church History, Hardie, is cited by Mill himself, in his 
translation of ‘ Villers,’ in terms of high praise. The passage 
there quoted does credit to Hardie’s vigour as a reasoner. It 
is directed against ritualism and superstition. Hardie must 
have been of the stamp of Principal George Campbell, of 
Aberdeen, and his lecturing would probably be in keeping with 
Mill’s intellectual phase at the time. 

But what interests us most is the Librarian's Register of the 
‘Theological Library, which contains the titles of the works 
taken out by the students, with their names appended chiefly in 
their own hand. Here we have a clue to Mill’s reading during 
those four winters. Of course he had other sources ; he might 
have access at the same time to the General Library; and, 
besides his own private collection of favourite authors, he could 
borrow from friends. Making allowance for all these, we can 
discern a marked character in his studies. The list of books 
taken out by him has been extracted by Professor Masson; 
and I here give it entire. 

The first entry is for January 2, 1794; the book is not very 
legibly given, Jan, 20; Ferguson's History of Civil Society. 
Feb, 6; Alison on Taste. Feb, 13; Rousseau’s Emile, vol. 1, 
Feb, 20; Emile, vol 2 March 3; Cudworth's Morality, 
March 6; Gregory's Essays. March 13; Smith's Theoty (of 
Moral Sentiments), vol 1. April 3; Smith's Theory, vol. 2. 
April ro; Massillon's Sermons. April go; Reid’s Intellectual 
Powers. This last was probably returned in a week, and he 
‘Would then leave town, No books are borrowed in the recess, 

‘The second Divinity session (t794-95), shows the first entry 
in November 20; Ferguson's Philosophy, vol 2, Without 
giving dates, I will quote the rest: Discours par Rousseau ; 
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‘Mé@langes de Literature; Hume’s Essays, vol. 1; Jortin's Dis. 
sextations ; Bolinghroke’s Dissertations ; Hume's Essays, vol. 2 
(four weeks after vol. 1); Sermons par Massillon ; Alison on 
‘Taste ; Smith's Theory, vol. 2 ; Kames's Sketches ; Theological 
Repository, vol 1; Gregory's Sermons; Necker’s Religious 
Opinions ; Platonis Opera, folio ; Hakewells Apology (a very 
peculiar book) ; Campbell on Rhetoric; Platonis Opera; Camp- 
bell on Rhetoric (permission to have Plato and Campbell 
together) ; Ferguson’s Essay; Oeuvres de Maupertuis; Hume's 
Essaya. This brings us down to August 12, showing that Mill 
resided in Edinburgh this summer, and was absent only in 
September and October, being then probably either at Fetter- 
caim Houte, or, for a holiday, at Northwater Bridge, 

The third session opens with the entry, November 26, 
Ocuvres de Fénélon ; Plato's Works; Ferguson’s Philosophy ; 
Plato’s Works ; Ferguson's Philosophy ; Plato's Works ; (for six 
weeks 2n alternation of the two); Massillon’s Scrmons; 
Qenvres de Fénélon; Massillon ; Plato's Works; History of 
Man ; Plato’s Works—April 27, 1796, last entry of the session. 

He bas now made three full sessions in Divinity. His 
fourth and last might be what is called a partial session—two 
or three weeks, during which his principal duty is the deliver. 
ing of the last of his prescribed discourses in the Hall Only 
three entries occur :—December 26; Locke’s Works, vol 2. 
December 29; Whitby on the Five Points. January 2; Aber- 
nethie’s Sermons. The two last may have had some bearing 
on his discourses. 

The foregoing list speaks for itself Mr. Masson remarks 
that it is very unlike the lists of the other Divinity students, 
Mental Philosophy is the foremost subject of his choice ; but 
it surprises us that he had not yet become privately possemed 
of such leading authors as Locke and Reid, There is also a 
beginning of bis studies in Historical and Social Philosophy; 2 
dead set at Plato; 2nd an attempt upon the flowery vein of 
Massillon. He is already 2 fair French stholar. 
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A word or two now on his college companions. I doubt if 
there were ever at one time gathered together in one spot 
such a host of young men of ability as were at Edinburgh Col- 
lege in the last ten years of the last century. Thomas M‘Crie 
as well as John Leyden sat with Mill in the Senior Greek Class 
in 1790-1. Brougham was at college at the same time, 
although young, and must have then commenced his intimacy 
with MilL* Jeffrey should have gone to Edinburgh College 
for his whole education, but seems to have attended only the 
class of Law. Whether Mill knew bim here I cannot say. 
Thomas Thomson, the chemist, was a class-fellow both in Arts 
and Divinity, and was all through life an intimate friend. Sir 
D. Brewster knew Mill, but their college careers only touched : 
Mill ended in the Divinity Hall in the year that Brewster 
began, Another of Mill’s lifelong friendships may have 
commenced here: Professor Wallace began to study in Edin- 
burgh at that time, although mainly in the scientific classes, 
In the Zsfe of Constable is given an interesting sketch of his 
first start Among many other names of after-repute may be 
mentioned also Mountstuart Elphinstone, We may readily 
imagine Mill’s conversational encounters with such men, but 
we have nothing to record as to facts. An Aberdeen life in 
the same years, would, I must admit, have been a dull affair, 
These were the closing years of Beattie and Campbell in 
Marischal College; and the young men of the period were 
undistinguished, In the previous decade (1781-5) James 


© Brougham's biography shows that he attended Playfur in x7p2-3. Mill's 
third year, 


+ Constable's desorption of Hill's book ahop, m Parliament Close, where be 
and Wallace were fellow-shopmen, and which was frequented by the professors 
and clergy (Borns came there when im Edmburgh), can be used as @ help in 
our imagwaton of James Mill's Edmburgh hfs. Most probably he here 
beoame sequamted wth Wallace, end, at all events, ther mumacy would 
bring him here, Wallace was an admurable mathematican, but was nether & 
toetaphymown nor a sceptic. James Mill's socabiity was oonch wider than his 
‘tastes and opmons. 


BECOMES LICENTIATE OF THE CHURCH. at 


Mackintosh and Robert Hall were fellowstudents at King’s 
College. 


Having thus presented his college life in unbroken narrative, 
‘because of the continuity of the known facts, I may as welt go 
on to the date of his being licensed as a preacher, making use 
of the records of the Presbytery of Brechin, to which I have 
been allowed to refer. He finished the Divinity Course in 
January, 1797, and had now to present himself to be taken on 
trial for license. The first entry in the Presbytery records is on 
the r9th of October, 1796, at which date he was allowed to 
make an appearance in anticipation ; being introduced by his 
friend, Mr. Peters. At the subsequent meeting in December, 
Notice is given by Mr. Peters, that at the next ordinary meet- 
ing, Mr. James Miil, student in Divinity, upon producing 
Proper certificates, be admitted to his questionary trials On 
the 1st of February, 1797, he accordingly appears ; produces 
his certificate from the Professor of Divinity that he had 
regularly attended the Divinity Hall and had delivered the 
usual exercises with approbation, and that his conduct had 
been suitable to his views. He was then subjected to ques- 
tionary trials, or, as we call it, a vivt voce examination, and 
gave satisfactory answers, Whereupon he was reported to the 
ensuing Synod, which had to authorise the Presbytery to pro- 
ceed with the rest of his probationary trials. He is not men- 
tioned again in the Presbytery books till the 28th of June, 
although in the meantime the subjects of some of his dis- 
courses must have been prescribed to him. He delivered his 
“Homily” on Matthew v. 8 (“Blessed are the pure in heart, 
for they shall see God”), and, more interesting still, his 
“ Exegesis” (Latin) on the foundations of Natural Religion, 
“Num sit Dei cognitio naturalis?” The Presbytery is satis- 
fied, and farther prescribes, as a “ Lecture,” the 4th chapter 
of John's Gospel. On the soth August, he delivers the Leo- 
ture, together, with his “Exercise in addition” on Galatians it 
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ao (“1am crucified with Christ,” &c.). Both are approved of, 
and there are prescribed farther, Revelation xxii, 14, for a po- 
pular sermon, the fifth century for 2 discourse on Church His- 
tory, and the 2grd Psalm in Hebrew to be explained. On the 
r1th of October, he gives the popular sermon. An unex- 
plained blank of 2 year occurs between this appearance and 
his next, which was the last. On the 4th of October, 1798, he 
is examined at large upon his knowledge of Chronology and 
Church History, and of the Hebrew and Greek languages, and 
is approved. ‘And the Presbytery having taken the whole 
of his trials under their consideration, Did and hereby Do 
unanimously approve and sustain them, and therefore after he 
had given satisfying answers to the usual Questions, and sub- 
ecribed the Confession of Faith and Formula, cvram, and after 
Act Eight of the Assembly, 1759 [directed against obtaining a 
church by Simony] was read to him, the Presbytery Did and 
hereby Do Licence him, the said Mr. James Mill, to Preach 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ, The Moderator [his friend, Mr. 
Peters] having given him suitable Directions, the above was 
intimated to him.” 

Being now qualified to preach, he would display his powers, 
in the first instance, in the churches of his own neighbour- 
hood. Very few records of his preaching exist; but there is 
Good evidence of his officiating in the church of Logie Pert. 
‘My informant, the last survivor of the Barclay family, distinctly 
remembers hearing him on one occasion; and knows of his 
preaching twice. She remembers his loud clear voice, which 
filled the church ; that his text was from Peter ; and that the 
generality of the hearers complained of not being able to un- 
derstand him. Sir David Brewster said to myself, “I’ve heard 
him preach ; and no great ban’ he made o’t”, This would be 
at the Divinity Hall, not the best place for a young preacher 
to show all that was in him. His discourses would no doubt 
be severely reasoned, but wanting in the unction of the popu- 
lar evangelical preacher. 


‘TUTORSHIPS TRACED, a3 


Tt was known in Mill's own family that in a saddle bag in 
the attic at his house in Queen’s Square, there was a parcel of 
his sermons, At the time of the family’s removal to Kensing- 
ton these had disappeared; the belief was that he had destroyed 
them. The “saddle bag” suggests a curious coincidence with 
the traditional equipment of the “ probationer” or licensed 
preacher of former days, who rode on horseback from patish to 
parish to supply pulpits in the temporary absence of the minis- 
ters, The ordinary probationer spent his time in going about. 
in this fashion: as is the case still; but Mill having other 
engagements could hardly have been for any length of time so 
occupied. It is carious, however, that John Mill should pro- 
fess uncertainty as to whether his father had been licensed to 
preach. 


Tt is no easy matter to trace Mill's movements and occupa- 
tions from 1790 to 1802, in that part of his time not spent at 
college. That he acted as private tutor in various families 
must be received as a fact, but the particulars handed down 
are wery confusing. The best attested of these engagements is 
that connected with the Fettercairn family. We know that he 
acted as tutor to Miss Stuart She was three ycars younger 
than himself; being fourteen at the time he went to college. 
In the year 1797 she was married, being then twenty-one; 
and we may reasonably suppose that her connexion with 
Mill as a tutor may have ceased some time before that cvent. 
If she was done with him at eighteen, in 1794, he must have 
taught her from the beginning of his college life, if not also 
before ; either at Fettercaim House, in his vacations, or partly- 
there, and partly in Edinburgh while attending classes® At 
any rate it must have been at an early period of his studies, 


I gather from Lockhart’s Life of Scott, that Sir Joba und Lady Jane 
‘Stasrt lived for = long time secluded (that i, in their country honse), but that 
several years before 1797 they resided in Edinburgh part of the year; no doube. 
to educate and being ont their danghter. MI would thus be very mach with 
them both in summer and winter during his frst college years 
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She had reached an interesting age, and made a lasting impres- 
sion on his mind. He spoke of her in later years with some 
warmth ; putting it in the form of her great kindness to him ; 
although, if we believe the traditions, the first source of all the 
friendship displayed towards him by the family was her mother. 

‘The romance that surrounds this lady is now well known. 
Lockhart gives the incidents of Scott’s passion for her. In 
marrying the son of the banker, Sir William Forbes, she became 
the mother of James David Forbes, the distinguished Natural 
Philosophy Professor of Edinburgh. In the Lift of Forbes is 
given her portrait along with her husband’s; and one could 
easily fall into the opinion that her cast of expression and mind 
is what was reproduced in the professor, as he unfortunately 
participated in her constitutional delicacy. Beloved of so 
many gods, she died young. 

It is thus certain that Mill resided for a length of time in the 
family as Miss Stuart’s tutor: it is equally certain that the 
house was always open to him as a guest. He might walk 
across any day from Northwater Bridge to Fettercairn House, 
a distance of four miles, and he was counted upon when com- 
pany were in the house, - 

The House of Fettercairn, being the only extant domicile 
that we are able to associate with Mill in Scotland, deserves a 
brief notice. The village of Fettercaimn, containing 400 inhabi- 
tants, is considerably off the line of rail between Forfar and 
Aberdeen, being five miles north-west from Laurencekirk. It is 
a mile and a-half from the Grampians, and between it and them, 
is Fettercairn House and the more stately House of Fasque, be- 
longing to the Gladstone family: the grounds of the two being 
about contiguous, Fettereaim House is half a mile from the 
village. Modern additions have been made to the original 
building, which, however, is still distinctly apparent. It is 
upwards of two centuries old, and as regards extent, con- 
venience, and comfort, would be midway between the cramped 
old castle and the spacious modern country house; its external 


YETTERCAIRN HOUSE. a5 


decoration in the way of turrets and ornamental projections is 
very limited. Stripped, by the new additions, of all smaller 
adjuncts of former days, the main block is a plain three storey 
building, a hundred feet in length. The lower floor was the 
kitchen and offices: the first foor a range of fairsved public 
rooms, the house being only room thick The upper floor 
contained a range of good bed rooms large and small, imagi- 
nation readily fixes on one of them as Mills room. In this 
house, wth its pleasant grounds, surroundings, and walks to 
the mountains, Mill spent many happy and studious days, 
The portraits, still preserved in the house, enable us to conceive 
the figures of his host and hostess. Sir John 1 seen to be a 
man of very fine features, as well as of stately height Of his 
daughter in girlhood, there is no portrait, the existing picture 
must have been taken after her marriage, it 1s, however, 
specially venerated by being kept mn a shut up frame 

‘The Fettercaim estate 1s now the property of Lord Clinton's 
eldest son, a minor (Hon. Chas H R Trefusis), whose mother 
was the great-grand daughter of Sir John Stuart 

‘Passengers in the railway between Dubton and Laurencekirk 
can see, night and left of them, the scenery where Mill's boy- 
hood rambled; on the left 1s the Grampian chain, with the 
intervening strath of four or five miles in width The Crago 
station is the nearest to the Northwater Budge 

It is curious to think of the close geographical proumity of 
Scotch metaphysical talent in that neighbourhood. Beatte 
was born at Laurencelurk. In a long forenoon walk, through 
the Grampian pass, by Fettercair and Fasque, Mill could 
reach the birth-place of Reid (manse of the parish of Strahan), 
and four miles farther, the manse of Banchory Ternan, on the 
Dee, where Campbell wrote the Philosophy of Rhetoric. 


But now as to his other tutorships, say from 1795 to 1802. 
One engagement, not mentioned in any tradition, I have been 
able to trace out by the assistance of a daughter of Professor 
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Stuart of Marischal College (born in 1792), who distinctly 
remembers having seen James Mill in Aberdeen. This was to 
me an entirely novel circumstance. No one had ever heard 
him say that he had been in Aberdeen, or mention any fact 
that implied it. As the lady in question was the niece of Mr. 
Peters, and often visited his manse as 2 child, she probably 
saw Mill there; but she farther states that she knew him as a 
tutor in Aberdeen, in the family of Mr. Burnet of Elrick, one 
of the branches of the family that gave birth to Bishop Burnet, 
At the time when I first received this information, one of the 
ons that would have been his pupils was still alive. From him 
T received this statement : “It is quite true that a Mr. Mill was 
Private tutor in my father’s family, whom I am aware my father 
held in high estimation, and kept up an intimate correspond- 
ence with for years afterwards, but I am sorry to say that my 
memory does not serve me sufficiently to give any reliable 
information, and I was not even aware of the Mr. Mill in 
question being the father of John Stuart Mill”. That an inti- 
mate or extensive correspondence was kept up I should very 
much doubt ; but if the letters are ever forthcoming, they will 
be a valuable contribution to the biography, assuming that 
there is no mistake. A farther confirmation, however, occurs 
in Mill’s own letters to Mr. Barclay, who had a brother that 
studied in Marischal College. Mill promises to introduce this 
brother to “‘his friends in Aberdeen”. Now he might have 
had one or two friends in Aberdeen, without ever being there ; 
but the unqualified plural seems to imply that he had made 
friends there by residence. 

‘This engagement must have been subsequent to his leaving 
the Divinity Hall in the beginning of 1797 ; for although he 
might have been tutor to families in the south while attending 
college, seeing that the high families often wintered in Edin- 
burgh, he could hardly have been a tutor in Aberdeen so long 
as be was a student. His introduction to Mr. Burnet was, 
without doubt, through Professor Stuart. The professor's 
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denghter related a tradition to the effect that Mill threw up 
his appointment suddenly, owing to an affront given him at a 
dinner party ; but this cannot be received if we are to trust Mr, 
Burnet’s own statement. The story will re-appear presently in 
an altered form. 

On the above supposition as to the time of this engagement, 
Mill would have been in Aberdeen after being a licentiate of 
the Church ; and I therefore thought it worth while to search 
the records of the Kirk Session of Aberdcen, in which a regular 
insertion is made of the preachers and texts every Sunday in 
the three parish churches, I found his friend, Mr. Peters, 
twice mentioned, but Mull’s name does not occur. There were 
other churches, called chapels ot ease, but their records I have 
hot seen, 


Some illumination of these dark year, is supplied by a 
series of letters addressed by Mall to })r, Thomas Thomson, 
the celebrated chemist. They were written from London, and, 
therefore, relate to a subsequent stage, and will be made use of 
when we come to that stage. They indirectly, however, assist 
us in reference to the Edinburgh period. The intimacy sub- 
sisting between Mill and Dr, Thomson makes a large part of 
his early biography. A nearly equal intimacy obtained between. 
him and the brother of the chemist, James Thomson, afler- 
wards Dr. James Thomson, minister of Eccles, in Berwickshire. 
Short biographies of the brothcrs Thomson were drawn up and 
printed by the late Dr. Robert Dundas Thomson, Lecturer at 
St. Thomas's Hospital, son of Dr. James Thomson, and 
son-in-law of Dr. Thomas Thomson, as well as his assistant in 
Glasgow, during his last years. These biographies impart 
some valuable information respecting Mill. 

The brothers Thomson were successively engaged as as- 
sistant editors to the Encyclopedia Britannica, from 1796 till 
1800, the period of publication of the Supplement to the 
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wards Bishop of Brechin and Primus of Scotland. Both 
brothers contributed largely to the work—James, theological 
and miscellaneous articles, Thomas, his first scientific composi- 
tions, the foundation of his subsequent works, The contribu- 
tions of the brothers seem to have extended into the Fourth 
Edition, which began to be published in 1805. The allowance 
for the editorial part of the work was £50 a-year, with house, 
coal and candle, in the office. The pay to contributors was 
three guiness a sheet. 

Mention is made, in both Memoirs, of the fact that, besides 
the standing Theological (debating) Society, there was in 
Edinburgh, a Select Literary Society for general subjects, com- 
posed of six persons—James and Thomas Thomson, James 
Mill, John Barclay, the anatomist ; James Carter, afterwards of 
Liverpool, a medical writer ; and Dr. Miller, who, I suppose, 
was James Miller the editor of the Fourth Edition of the 
Encyclopedia (the two memoirs differ somewhat in the enumer- 
ation). These represent Mill’s most intimate friends in Edin- 
burgh, as regarded study and discussion. At least four out of 
the six ultimately embarked in lay occupations. 

Tt was in 1800 that Dr. Thomas Thomson, having finished 
editing the Supplement to the Encydopedia, found a more 
commanding and lucrative sphere as a lecturer on chemistry, 
‘He associated himself with Barclay, who had been giving leo- 
tures in anatomy in a hired house since 1797. One of the 
memoirs states, as if a coincident fact, that “James Mill ob- 
tained & tutorship in the family of a Scottish nobleman in East 
Lothian” ; the other memoir adds—on the recommendation of 
Finlayson, professor of Logic. The inference would be that 
before that time Mill was resident in Edinburgh; his occupe- 
tion is not stated. He was certainly es well qualified for 
woiting articles in the Zncydopedia as either of the Thomsons, 
and seeing that they were editors in succession, he must have 
had it in his power to contribute, but we have no information 
as to the fact. One of the traditions floating in his father's 
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family, and given me by an old man, his relative, whom I had 
been able to interrogate, was that he had been a corrector for 
the press in Edinburgh. 

The name of the nobleman is not given; but the narrative, 
repeated in the same words in both memoirs, goes on to say 
that “‘he gave offence to the heads of the family by drinking 
the health at table of one of the junior female members of the 
house,” and in consequence “gave up his situation, and 
determined to trust to his pen and his own exertions”. This 
is a curious echo of the story told me by the daughter of 
Professor Stuart, of Aberdeen, who laid the scene in the family 
of Burnet of Elrick, but stated that the precise offence to Mill's 
pride consisted in his being, on one occasion, motivned to 
leave the dinner table with the ladies. It must be the same 
story, and the version coming to us from the Thomsons is the 
most to be relied on. If connected with his resolution to go 
to London, the fact must have been well remembered by both 
brothers, and we have it from their nearest relative, 

Supposing, as appears to be implicd, that Mill entered 
upon this tutorship when Dr, Thomson began lecturing, and 
gave it up previously to going to London, he would probably 
have been a little more than a year in the family. Now one 
of the particulars stated by Mr. David Barclay, and confirmed 
by at least one other testimony (an insertion by Lord Brougham, 
in the biography in the Penny Cydopedia), is thet Mill was 
for some time tutor in the family of the Marquis of Tweeddale, 
The other noble houses of East Lothian are those of Wemyss 
and Haddington ; in neither of which was there a young family 
under tuition in 1800. In the house of Tweeddale, a large 
family was just growing up; the eldest son was thirteen, and a 
daughter next to him was twelve. This eldest son was the 
venerable Marquis, not long since deceased; and to him, 
before his death, I applied for information on the point. He 
Tesponded to my enquiries with great courtesy, and took pains 
to recall the particulars of his early education, from which 
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it would appear that he could not have had Mill as a tutor. I 
regard his statements as decisive up to the year 1800, when he 
‘went to a succession of schools in or about London, to finish 
his education, befare entering the army. Excepting that the 
‘Marquis should not have entirely forgotten what was going on 
at home during the years 1800 and x8or, there is nothing to 
preclude Mills being tutor in the family to the next children, 
from some time in 1800 to the end of 1801. Unfortunately, 
at the time the Marquis wrote, his sister, who was next him, 
was too ill to be interrogated, and soon after died. She 
‘would be the beauty that Mill had rashly toasted. The next 
eldest brother, after the Marquis, Lord James Hay, married a 
lady of property near Aberdeen, and lived there the greater 
part of his life, but has been dead for several years. If the point 
had been raised in time, Lord James could no doubt have set 
it to rest. We must be content with supposing that within 
the limits mentioned the connexion actually took place, but 
terminated in a way to make both parties willing to forget all 
about it. There seems no alternative mode of accounting for 
the origin of a tradition authenticated both by David Barclay 
and by the brothers Thomson, as well 2s by Lord Brougham, 


I will now present in one connected view the notices of 
‘Mill “at home,” or in his family at Northwater Bridge. He 
would not reside there continuously any year after first going 
to college, but he was known to be there occasionally in vaca- 
tions, and on longer or shorter visits. 

‘Taking our stand about 1795, we discern that his parents 
without being gone in years, were yet not “what they had 
been”; indeed the mother was only forty, but was pre- 
maturely feeble. Perhaps as yet there was no failure in their 
circumstances, but the decline was not far off. William was 
twenty, and had for years been in his father’s shop ; another 
of the workmen is identified at that date, a married man, 
who lived apart from the Mill These would probably be 


Mill's usual complement of workmen ; although it is admitted 
that he might have three men at work. The household 
would thus be made up of father and mother, James (when 
at home), William, and May (eighteen), on whom would fall 
@ chief part of the housework, as well as the shoe-binding 
for the shop. 

The west room of the house contained two beds along the 
tight hand wall; in that room the mother hung up a canvas 
curtain (“cannass” it was called, being what is laid on the 
threshing-floor to keep the com together); thus cutting off 
from the draught and from the gare, the farther end of the 
room, including James's bed, the fire, and the gable window, 
This was his study ; and the whole arrangement was vividly 
retained in the memory of contemporaries. Here he had his 
book shelves, his little round table and chair, and the gable 
window sill for a temporary shelf, He spent great purt of his 
day in study. He had his regular pedestrian stretches ; one 
secluded narrow gten is called “James Mill's walk”. He 
avoided people on the road; and was called haughty, shy, or 
reserved, according to the point of view of the critic He went 
often in the evening to tea with the Barclays, being thoroughly 
athome there. Their little library would be an eatension of his 
compass of reading. One of the sons of the house, Robert, 
studied for the church, and was assisted in his studies by Mill 
Writing to David Barclay from London, many years after, he 
Teverts with much warmth to his early friendship with the family. 
Referring to a letter from another correspondent, his words are, 
“He stated that your mother whose age must now be very 
great, is in a melancholy state of health, I beg you will pre- 
sent to her my most affectionate remembrance, and tell her that 
few things on earth would give me greater pleasure than to see 
her again. The tears come in my eyes when I think of her 
and the excellent man your father; whom I always loved next 
to my own, and in whose house I was for so many years as 
much st home as in thet of my own Tell me of your 
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‘brothers William and Robert, and of all your sisters; I know 
Dut little of your movements, since I saw your brother Robert 
in London.” 

Besides the minister, he had as friends the most important 
people in the parish, among whom special mention is made of 
Lord Kintore’s factor, or steward. 

His meals he took alone in his screened study; they were 
provided by his mother expressly for his supposed needs, 
Among the other members of the family who would take their 
meals in the kitchen, there is said to have been a line of demar- 
cation on the score of rank, but authorities are not agreed as 
to how it was drawn. Some accounts represent the mother as 
having, in her digmfied and luxurious fashion, a table apart ; 
others say that she and her husband were at one table, and the 
workinen with the two younger children at the other.* 

‘The latest recorded incident of his career in Scotland is his 
being defeated in the attempt to become minister of the plea- 
sant village of Craig, a long narrow strip of uplands lying on 
the coast between Montrose and the Bay of Lunan. Mill 
could have taken care of such a parish, and yet have found 
time for his favourite studies, working his way to authorship, 
and almost certainly to a chair in a university. The patronage 
was in the hands of the Divinity professors of St. Andrews, 
who might be expected to favour one of their own pupils ; but 

* James Mill, the father, regularly fasted om Sandy till he returned from 
church, and it w not bhely thit the es strict members of the houshold would 
breakfast very sumptuously on Sunday mornings He had an sncomemient 
hatut of whusthng in a low “‘sough” while at bis work, and the newghbours 
vemarked that he was never Lnown to give way to it on the Sabbath day. He 
‘was very sinct m all observances of a rehgious nature but es regards the dis 
gph of the eukrea, be and hus wife were (m cher eldest on ¢ judgment) 

~ 

In the dearth of chiactenste lustrations of Mill in his home relatos, the 
following ancedote may be evcused. One day his sister commg to serve hiv 
tuoner, found him wochrung bis hitle table to hu lap She exclamns, “ Hooezn 
the things si/ there?” He rephes, “If they wanna si/, try df theyll stan", It 
may be gowg too far to interpret this as shoumg bus early resolution to conquer 
‘Scottieumns, which be cared out in after-fe yuh admutted success, 
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in this case the contest turned upon other considerations, Mill 
was said to rely on Lady Jane Stuart, whose family, all powertul 
in Fifeshie, would have mfluence with the St Andriws pro 
fessors. On the other hand the Rosue fm (chef in the 
parish stsclf) preferred James Brewster, the brother of Sir 
David 

As the vacancy did not occur till the resignition of the 
minitcr m June, 1803 (more than a year atur Mull ft Scot 
land), the contest must hase ttken place an anteapation, and 
maust have teen virtually decided a, unst him Brcuster was 
aman far more acceptable to an ond muy con.re ition than 
ever Mill could have been Teas sud that the dis qyporntment 
way the immadsite ¢ use of his going to Fondon Amer guess 


T cannot conclude this first -hapter, embracing Mills twenty 
nine yxary life in Scot ind, without another romork or two that 
1 could not convemently incorporate in the nirrive 

Reverting to bry Ldmburgh ¢untemporines (alters ds men 
of more or less distinchon), and to the vartots sortetics where 
they began to cxcrcise and display ther talents Tim struck 
with the abscnec of Mul’s name from the Speculative Society, 
the oldest and greatest of all the ¥ dinburgh Detrating, Sex teties, 
and adorned by nearly ail the highest nimes of the time In 
tact, to have becn a member of this sovicty, between 1790 and 
1800, was of twlt a distinction, to have tuen in F dinburgh 
and not to belong to it, secined to argue a man unknown * It 


© Take Lord Cockburn s enumeration of the contrmpx in sof Jeffiny who 
became arocmber tn 1792. Im the court of thow mn or tin years In hack 
a muccessior and sommumes a chuster of powcrful computers 11s wfficeat 
to mention Sur Walter ott with whom be Grst beam x miatdhin De 
Jon Thomeon John Alka Dan Boyle now Tord Presid nt of the ( ourt 
Of Sesnon th. Key Dr Brunton, the Marquis of Lunsd sm the late 
Charles Lord Kunairnd, Dr Headiam, Franca Homes the bats Walham 
Adam, Accountant General 18 the Coun of Chancrry Joba 4 Murmy and 
James Moneneff both afterwards Judges, Henry Brougham Lord (elenelg, 
‘nad hus late brother Robert Grant, James Loch the Honourtbie Chares 
‘Stan. and Walkam Scarlett. The politcal senubveness of the day st one 
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is vain to ask why he did not enter the Speculative Society. 
We can see, however, that the absence of his name from the 
brilliant company that composed it in those years, has led to 
his being usually passed over when the roll of his Edinburgh 
contemporaries is mustered in history. 

As in so many other things, we are entirely in the dark as to 
the first impulses of his mind towards liberal politics and poli- 
tical philosophy. He went to Edmburgh the year following 
the outbreak of the French Revolution, There was a very 
good twice-a-week paper in Edinburgh, the Courant, which 
regularly reported the proceedings in France; and these, 
together with the home politics, must have been closely 
followed by every earnest and enquiring mind. 

The home excitement in the beginning of 1793, was at fever 
beat. Every number of the Courant was crowded with reports 
of meetings in the counties (chiefly the gentry) at which were 
passed votes of confidence in the British Constitution, sup- 
posed to be in danger from French infection. How Mill, at 
the age of 20, took all this, we have no indication.® There 
can be little doubt that the merits and demerits of the Revolo- 
tion would be a subject of stirring debate among all those that 
he came in contact with, He was now reading the best acces- 


time obtraded itself mther wiolently into this hall of philosophical orators ; bat 


‘Mall in the Theological Socsety. 

* On the goth August thus year, occurred the memoruble tnal of Thomas 
‘Mur, who was sentenced to 14 years! transportation Sor sedition, as the mildest. 
form of politcal agitation was then called. Cockburn tells ws that Jeftrey and 
Sar Samuel Romully were present. “‘Nexther of them ever forgot it. Jefiray 
ever mentioned it without horror,” Next January, 1794, occurred the tna} 
‘and banuhment of the other Edmburgh polteal mertyrs, These atrocities 
‘would sffect Mall no leas than they did Jeffrey and Romully, 
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sible books on the theory of Government, as Millar, Ferguson 
and Hume, He must also have read a good deal of History, 
ancient and modern, Probably his Greek studies imbued him 
with the democratic ideal of Government: but this supposes 
4m independent bias on his part; for very few have ever been 
made liberal politicians by classical authors alone. 

‘The extent of his acquired knowledge and original thinking, 
when he left Scotland at the age of twenty-nine, will be judged 
by what he was able to do in the next few years. He kept 
back from the aspiring Scotchman's venture upon London, 
until he had attained an unusual maturity of intellectual 
power: while possessed of good ballast in the moral part. 
Moreover, we are to conceive of him as a youth of great bodily 
charms. One of my lady informants spoke of him with a 
quite rapturous admiration of his beauty. His figure and 
proportions were fine ; the short breeches of the time showed 
a leg of perfect form, His features beamed with expression, 
Nothing was wanting that could prepossess people’s favourable 
regards, 


Carrer Ik. 
START IN LONDON: 
1802-1808. 


ILL went to London in the beginning of 1802. It may 
be held as certain, that he made the journey in the 
company of Sir John Stuart, whose movements may be judged 
from the date of the opening of the Parliamentary session. In 
point of fact that session had been opened the previous winter, 
and had been kept adjourned for short periods till February ; 
but the business of the year may be said to have commenced 
about the gth of February. 

If Mill had journeyed on his own resources, he would have 
followed the plan that he afterwards recommended to his 
correspondent in Logie Pert, to “go on board a Montrose 
smack”. His friend Thomas Thomson, whose pecuniary cir- 
cumstances were then much better than Mill’s, went to London 
a few months later in a smack from Leith; the fare was £4 45, 
and the entire cost of the journey (lasting a week) was 
5 7% 8d By coach the expense must have been twice or 
three times as much. Perhaps Sir John posted, and gave 
‘Mill the spare seat. 

The first account of him in London is a letter that he 
addressed, on the 13th March, to Thomas Thomson, which, it 
appears, had been preceded at @ very short interval by 
another not found in the collection. The one half of the letter 
recounts his operations with a view to literary employment, the 
other half is on politics, 
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His first introduction, how obtained he does not say, was to 
Dr. Bisset, who promised to recommend him. But the great 
object he had in view was to be introduced to Dr. Gifford,t and 
for this he had already applied to Thomson in the previous 
letter, and now iterates the request ; Bisset also having pro- 
tised to mention him. It appears that Thomson was not per- 
eonally known to Gifford, but undertook, solely on the strength 
of his scientific reputation, to write a testimonial in Mill’s 
behalf. The letter goes on :—I am extremely ambitious to 
remain here, which I feel to be so much the best scene for a 
man of letters, that you can have no notion of it till you be 
upon the spot. You get an ardour and a spirit of adven- 
turousness, which you never can get ap idea of among our 
over-cautious countrymen at home. Here everybody applauds 
the most romantic scheme you can form. In Scotland every- 
body represses you, if you but propose to step out of the 
beaten track. On the idea of remaining here, I have even 
formed schemes for you and me already. You must of neces- 
sity come here, where you may do anything you like. You 
may make £500 a year by your pen, and as much by a class, 
T have mentioned to several people my idea of a class of Juris- 


* Dr. Robert Basset, a Scotchman, bora in 1760, anthor of a Lefe of Burks, 
Hlstory of ths Rowgn of George Iif., ond some novels, He also published en 
edition of the Spectator with notes. He died m 806. Mall says of him, m the 
letter, that he bas not a mngle pretenmon to genms, nor “half the knowledge 
‘that you or even I have,” and yet makes sux or seven hundred a year by bis pen 
solely, He does not appear to have been an editor, so that he could not him- 
self pronde employment for Mill. 

++ Ths was John Gufford (bora 178), whose real name was John Richards 
Green. He had squandered a fortune, and took to wntng. Besides hy 
volammous anthorship he edited the Awts-Jacobse Reorew, « woathly penodscal 
of good standing From a double comadence of name, be 1 spt to be con- 
founded with Wilham Gifford, editor of Canning’s AméyJacobts, and subso- 
quently editor of the Qearterty Rewew Amoag other things John Gifford, 
‘wrote the Polstscal Lsfe of Pstf, For bis adherence to the government, be was 
made a police magutrate, and ched im x18. Jt was ex editor of the Ani. 
Jacoben Reveew that, he was so tmportant in Mill's eyes, Poanbly also he comld 
bbe the means of opening a newspaper connestion to a quabGed asperant. 
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prudence, who have assured me that it could not fail to suc- 
ceed, and have advised me for that purpose to enter myself in 
one of the Inns of Court the first term; by which means too 
I may become a lawyer, if I shall ever think proper to make 
that attempt. If you were here, and we had made to our- 
selves something of a name, which I think we surely might do, 
what would hinder us to produce # periodical work of our own, 
of any description that we might approve? I am sure we 
might make it more interesting than anything which is pub- 
lished at present. And the profits of these things, when they 
have a good sale, are immense. And our classes might go on 
at the same time, as well as larger undertakings which we 
might carry on. The great difficulty here is a beginning— 
when you have got that, you can make your own terms.” 

‘The second half of this interesting letter is on politics. Mill 
entered with the utmost zest into the political situation, not- 
withstanding a disclaimer to the effect that the newspapers 
tell all the news except what was kept secret from everybody. 
‘He had not been idle the few weeks of his stay, He had seen 
almost everything worth seeing in London. He had been at 
every tolerable debate, and had heard all the ministers speak, 
but had not yet heard Pitt, Fox, or Sheridan. The eloquence 


‘* The proposal to set up a class of Junspradence is very suggestre. It 
would seem to show that, while yet m Edinburgh, he bad poshed hus study of 
the Moral Serences not merely into Politics and Political Economy, but also 
wto Law and Junspredence. The moment chosen for the proposel would be 
atryingone. ‘Bentham had published enough to upsel the credit of previous 
Junspradence, but bis more mnportant constructve treatises were sill umpub- 
lished. The Fragwent on Government, the Principles of Morals and Legisia- 
thon, the Defence of Usury, the Panoptscon or Prison Discepline were published, 
and these I can wfer from an expression of Mill's be had studied early. 
‘Dumont's Treatise was published im Pans this very year, and may have caught 
‘Mill's wakeful eye. I observe m& note to bis translation of Villers's work on 
The Reformatzon (x805) that he profemes acquaintance wrth the Prusman and 
the Daenuh Codes His article on Junspradence wntten long afterwards w 
dependent on the later works of Bentham. Of course, m thinking of a subyect 
for lectures, he had m wew the demand, and found that there was a sphere 
among the law students. 
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of the House of Commons, he says, is nothing to the General 
Assembly; no speaker that he had yet heard was equal to 
twenty in the Assembly. “They speak such silly stuff, and 
are so much at a loss to get it out, that they are more like boys 
in an evening society at college, than senators carrying on the 
business of a great nation. The old political stagers of both 
sides are standing completely aloof at present.”* 

‘The particular moment of public affairs was the discussion 
of the pending treaty of peace, called the peace of Amiens. 
‘The preliminary articles had not yet been signed, but such 
points as the giving up of Malta to the Knights of St. John 
were freely canvassed, and much objected to. Mill had made 
up his mind in favour of peace at the cost of the various con- 
cessions, and not only so, but had written a short paper on that 
side, and had sent it to Dr. Bisset to show what he could do as 
an occasional writer on politics. His activity did not stop 
there. “TI inserted a squib in the Z'rwe Briton (newspaper) of 
xath March (yesterday) against the Picnic Theatre."t 1 do 
not know whether Bisset had anything to do with this paper, 
or whether Mill obtained, or tried to obtain, admission to it as 
& writer, 

© The only debates of interest that had yet occurred were Feb. 17—-on 
the Civil List, chiefly with reference to the affairs of the Prince of Wales, in 
which Pitt and Fox both spoke; March 3—on the Army Estumates—a great 
‘War debate; March s~on the American Treaty Bitl, also of considerable 
fength. Mill probably heard the two last. 

‘He afterwards returns to his comparisons between the House of Commons 
‘orators and the orators of the General Assembly, at whose debetes he bad often 
‘been present. In those years among the men that wielded the Sootch ecclesl- 
‘estical democracy were Principal Hill (who succeeded Robertson, the historian, 
‘as leader), Sir H. Monerleff, Lr. Bryce Johnstone, Dr. Grieve, Dr, Alexander 
‘Carlyle, and the theological professors Hunter and Hardie. Distingvished 
Judges and non-theological professors, as well ax the pick of the nobility aud 
‘geotry, sat as lay representatives, and often took part in the debates, 

The squib is a very small affair, consisting in all of a few Hines It 
reBects somewhat broadly upon the dissipated morals of the “Pio-nke Pro- 
prletors,” as they are called by their young satirist, No clue worth following 
Out fs afforded either as to their actual proceedings or as to the new comer's 
interest in them. 
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‘We have not another letter to Thomson for eight weeks ; in 
the middle of the interval occurs his firet communication to his 
friend David Barclay (7th April). ‘This last is our evidence 
that he went to London by road. He gives his impressions of 
English farming, as seen on his way. The first thing that 
struck him was the absence of waste land. The next was the 
inferiority of English farming, of which he gave two illus 
trations. One was that their ridges were more crooked than 
the worst even of the old ridges at home. The second was 
their ploughing with three, four, and even five strong horses all 
in a line; the plough itself being “a great ill-contrived, 
abominable instrument”. On the other hand, “they excel us 
in the rearing and fattening of catule”. 

Then for London itself. He works up 2 considerably exag- 
gerated picture for Barclay’s astonishment. On all sides streets 
filled, almost choking, with people, horses, waggons, carts, car- 
riages, and every sort of bustle. Another very fine sight, Hyde 
Park, especially on a Sunday, where all the nobility and gentry 
fo to air themselves You see thousands of carriages and 
horsemen ; and the walks, for miles, filled with the finest- 
dressed people walking almost as thick as the passages of your 
church when the people are coming out. Another sight was 
sailing down the river through thousands and tens of thousanda 
of ships, of all sizes and all nations, with myriads of small craft 
plying around. He repeats to Barclay his having been often 
in the House of Commons. In the interval since he wrote to 
Thomson, he has heard Fox make one of the greatest speeches 
he was ever heard to deliver ; it lasted two hours and a half.*® 


Inthe interval, March 1g to Apnl x7, Fox made three great speeches. 


deceased Duke. On March 99, with reference to the everlasting worry of the 
(Civil Lust, be delivered an smumuted specch occupying more than sx of Han- 
sard's dense pages, Pitt replying. On March 92, tha same subject came up 
‘wth more spect reference to the Prince of Wales, on a motion by Manners 
‘Satton relative to the Duchy of Cormwall Fox supported the monon, The 
second of the three speeches mist be what Mall alluded to, 


‘WRITES IN THE ANTI-JACOBIN. 4a 


‘He has another incident to relate. Walking yesterday in a 
sohtary part of Hyde Park (he does not say where that was), 
Up came two gentlemen nding behind, and talking together 
most eamestly. He looks once round ; they are Pitt and Ad- 
dington. He stared at them, Pitt stared bach at him two ar 
three times, To complete his chain of adventures, he next 
overtakes the Prince of Wales on horseback, and finally meets 
the Princess of Wales in an open chaise, 

More to business 1s his second letter to Thomson on the 
roth of May He is now at work for Gifford in the Ani 
Jaca Review. He has wnitten an article on Belsham’s 
Elements of Logue and Mental Philosophy ,* tvs printed and is 
to appear on the 1st of June (out in May). He now wishes 
to review Thomson’s own book (first edition of hrs System of 
Chemsstry, 4 vols), he has half read it, and but for Belsham 
stopping the way, would like it to be the leading article of the 
next number of the Review. (It appeared in the June number ) 

He gives a full picture of bis situation and prospects As 
yet his chief stay seems to be Gifford, who 1s full of frendly 
demonstrations, advises orginal composition, promises him 
books for review, but does not give him much encouragement. 
In fact, the return from the Ant-Facohin Reorew would be but a 
small part of his maintenance. He doubts whether it would be 
prudent to stop in London on this precanious footing, “I may 

* Tins 1s Milly first artcle on Mental Philosophy known to us It i 
suffcsently mature and decided mite wews, and his stern loge 18 already m 
the ascendant His mode of statmg his postions m not exactly what be fol- 
Joned eferwards He attacks Belsham's defiuitions, his logic, hus order of 
patting logic before metaphysies, his theory af memory He attacks the vib- 
Tatons of Hartley and praises Rexis arguments agamst them He quarrels 
with Belsham as to the purpose of Lockes Assay, which he calls— ‘an 
achievement of thought, the greatest perhaps on record in the treating of the 
‘Yruman mind” Attacks hus eelfish theory of morals ‘'1t upposes an obligation 
to be uicious, removes the moral character of the Deity, and renders st impos 
mle to prove «future state". ‘* Till you have first proved the moral atinbutes 
‘of God, 1t 1s absurd to offer a proof of Revelapon For, however certainly you 

‘Prove revelation to be the word of God, unless I know that God ss true, how do 
Fitmow chat bar word soo?" 
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tell you, however, that I am a good deal more than half 
inclined to do so, and risk everything rather than abandon the 
hopes I have allowed myself to indulge. I can support myself 
for a year, as you propose, by the Encyclopadia (Britannica, 
the fourth edition now getting forward under the editorship 
of Miller], and during the time bring forward too, perhaps, 
some little thing to make myself known: I am willing to 
Jebour hard and live penuriously, and it will be devilieh bard, 
if a man, good for anything, cannot keep himself alive here on 
these terms.” 

He recites a long conversation he had with Gifford (at = 
Sunday dinner) upon public affairs ; but not interesting to us, 
It reveals the type of partisan that could criticise his party 
very freely (of Pitt he even says, “when a man deserts his 
Principles I give him up”), but took care never to vote on the 
other aide. I cannot tell whether any value now attaches to 
the fact (given by Gifford) that Sir Sidney Smith never heard 
Napoleon called a great man without getting into a rage, &c. 

He has another House of Commons debate to describe: 
one of the great debates of the session, on a motion by Nicholls 
for censuring the late Administration, and Pitt more especially 
(May 7). It was a fine opportunity for hearing all the good 
speakers of the Opposition. Nicholls, who opened, showed a 
good deal of knowledge ; but very inelegant both as to language 
merit A number of silly fellows followed, and iterated Pitt’s 
praises—saviour of the country—financial abilities—eloquence 
~firmness, manliness, integrity—sedition—danger of the con- 
stitution—morality, religion, social order, &. The first speech 
worth mentioning was by T. Erskine, afrogos of whom Mill 
denounces the speaking generally for diffuseness, want of 
arrangement, disproportion, &c. Wilberforce spoke tolerably 
well in favour of ministers—a flowing, wordy style, a clear 
though effeminate voice—says common things in e pleasing 
™manner—only an ugly little wretch to look upon. Grey—a 


‘NEW PROJECTS. ry 


tallish, rather young, genteel man His eloquence, very 
powerful, is described with great minuteness and in a strain of 
high compliment. Lord Hawkesbury—able in Pitt’s defence ; 
his speaking very much resembling Pitt’s peculiar style of 
vehemence. But now Fox rose—the foremost man in the 
House of Commons by many degrees ; the most profound and 
philosophical as well as the most generous and liberal ; such 
an appearance of good humour ; does every thing with so much 
nature and ease. 

In three weeks (31st May) another letter to Thomson, com- 
manicating an improvement in his prospects. The good fortune 
consisis in a proposition made to him to co-operate in a great 
literary work with Dr. Hunter.” It was to re-write a popular 
book called Wature Delineated, keeping the plan, but freshening 
the material Hunter had been entrusted by two booksellers 
with the work, and, at his request, Mull drew the scheme, 
after Bacon’s famous classification of knowledge. He goes 
into some detail, asks Thomson’s advice upon the physical 
topics, and does not shrink from undertaking to write the 
greater part himself He expects liberal terms, and also to 
become known to the booksellers. Hunter's name, he says, 
is pretty high. 

‘He had already dehvered an introduction from Thomson to 
“Spankie,” who promised to procure newspaper work for him 
Spankie, who was the editor of the Morning Chronice, while 
Perty was occupied in a manufacturing speculation. We do 
not hear that the promise was fulfilled: Mill’s sway in the 
Chronicle was reserved for another day. 

‘The letter then intimates that his review of Thomson's book 

“Thus was evidently Dr. Henry Hunter, a native of Perthshire, and vg 
4m London as muster of the Scotch Church, London Wall He wasa woh 

completely neglected. 


Studees of Notere, anc Lavater’s Phynoguomy. Heo was « vety good man fot 
Mill to get hold of, and Mill would be the square pagrin lus square bole, 
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is to appear as leader in the next number of the Anf-Jawbin 
Review. He never so much regretted his imperfect knowledge 
of the subject ; wished to compare the book with some other 
elementary treatises, but was afraid® His friendly interest in 
the success of the book is warmly expressed. 

In the same letter we have the two days’ debate on the 
Peace (May 13, 14) which may be considered the debate of the 
session, For this he had to be in the gallery from eleven fore- 
noon to four next morning, and again from eleven till five in 
the moming. Very little good speaking. Windham—a dis- 
agreeable, squeaking voice, little animation, and all the 
obscurity of dulness. Lord Hawkesbury—able, but unmer- 
cifully long; the fault of them all, for want of method, The 
rest of the first day, clumsy panegyrics upon Pitt. Next day, 
somebody whose name he forgot (Sir W. Young) made a 
tolerable speech on Windham’s side Lord Castlereagh 
replied : fire and fluency, but not much in what he says—second 
rate. Dr, Laurence—a great coarse man, but has more know- 
ledge than most of them. The Master of the Rolls (Six 
William Grant) made one of the best speeches in the debate ; 
calm, and thinks and argues more closely than most in the 
House. Near three in the morning, Sheridan rose and delivered 
“a piece of the most exquisite wit and raillery that I fancy ever 
came unpremeditatedly from the mouth of man. It was not a 
number of fine sparks here and there—it was one blaze from 
beginning to end: he wrote down every part of the antago- 
nists’ speeches that struck him, and these he ridiculed with 
inimitable success. The discussion has hurt the popularity of 
the mirustry, and Pitt will be in as soon a& he can gracefully.”+ 

© The arhcle 1s of course intetigent. It sammanses the work, and praises 
the method and the style, but 1s not entical, I cannot explain how it was that 
‘Mill's intimacy with Thomson m Edinburgh should not have grven him a better 
hhold of the doctrmes of chemustry Perheps, the curcumstances of hig Edm- 
‘burgh hfe did not permut hum to work at the subject. 


+See Wilberforce's Dury, 14th May —"‘Howe till near four agun— 
Shendsn mfimnely witty, having bem dnniong.” The greatest wittiamn 
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The letter farther intimates that Mill is now sufficiently 
settled to take rooms by the-year, in 33 Surrey Street He is 
joined by an old pupil of Thomson’s, Macdiarmid, also devoted 
to literary work, who did not long survive. They have a 
sitting room, “about as good as yours” (in Bristow Street), 
and two bed-rooms for so guineas: they have to dine at the 
coffee-house, and get their boots cleaned by the shoe-black. 
‘There is still an important postscript —I had almost forgot 
to thank you for your care in providing me work from the 
Enydopedia. You will see that now I shall have enough to 
do without it I intend still to review for Gifford, because I 
wish tu cultivate his acquaintance, and because I think I can 
review a few books without hindering my other work. You 
will hear from me again very soon ; but now we shall be obliged 
to pay one another's letters (elevenpence, no franking by Sir 
Jobn at present).” 

Two days afterwards, he writes to Barclay in connexion 
with his own family, being then in the hurry of moving. 
Another letter to Barclay of gth Sept, is little to our purpose: 
unimportant political comments, and a discussing of harvest 
prospects; with family matters to be referred to afterwards, 
There is no letter to Thomson till the 20th Nov. The reason 
of the blank is that Thomson was in London for ten days in 
August; but although he has a diary of the humours of his 
fellow-passengers on board the smack, he gives no record of 
his dealings with Mill 

Meanwhile the scene of his activity has changed. We left 
him, in the end of May, planning with Hunter the new edition 
of Nature Delineated ; we find him in November, in the 
advanced stage of a project for a new literary periodical. The 


of the specch is the comparison of Pitt to Theseus, who sat s0 long fn one 
posture that he adhered to the seat; #0 that when Hercules came to snatch 
Bim away, in the sudden jerk @ poron of his sithng-part was left behind. 
‘Leigh Hunt quotes an anecdote to the effect that Shendan got this armule from 
some one ax be walked dowa to the House. 
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only assignable link in the transition is the fact that Hunter 
‘was seized with inflammation of the lungs and died at Bristol 
Wells on the a7th October. In the new enterprise Milt is 
in connexion with the publisher Baldwin, a connexion that 
‘became still closer and lasted his life.* We cannot tell whether 
Baldwin was one of the two booksellers that Hunter was em- 
ployed by for Nature Delineated ; nor how the scheme came 
to be exchanged for a periodical, That Mill had considerable 
faith in the success of a well-conducted useful-knowledge 
periodical we saw before. 

‘The work now planned, in which Mill was to be occupied as 
editor and contributor for the next four years, was The Literary 
Journal, In the prospectus drawn up by him, the key-note 
is this:—the projectors “have long been of opinion, that a 
publication devoted to the dissemination of liberal and useful 
knowledge, on a more comprehensive plan than any which has 
yet appeared in this country, would, if rightly executed, be a 
work of great utility”. A sentence relative to the more rapid 
communication of discoveries, hitherto overlooked by our 
periodicals, is very likely the insertion of Thomson. The work 
was to be arranged in four divisions—Physics (or Physical 
Science), Literature, Manners, Politics. “Literature” was pretty 
wide, including Theology, Mental Philosophy, History, Bio- 
graphy, Geography, Chronology, Travels, Criticism, Poetry, &c. 
An unoccupied department of literary criticism is pointed out, 
namely, to select and analyse such works as exhibit the literary 
spirit of the times. “Manners” was to cover all the refined 
amusements of the country, with dissertations on the usages 
of other nations. “ Politics” kept out daily politics, and took 
in general views of Politics, Political Economy, Jurisprudence, 
and Police. The work, it is said, has received promises of 
support from eminent literary characters. It was to be issued 
weekly, in shilling numbers, commencing in January (1803), 

©The blographer of Dr. Thomas ‘Thomson says that Thomson, on the 


faith of hia repatation solely; gave Mill a letter to Baldwin, es he had done 
‘to Gifford. 
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The letter of 2oth Nov. is occupied with the preparations, 
then far advanced. The prospectus is in course of circulation. 
‘Thomson is asked to see to the copies being distributed in 
Edinburgh and Glasgow; Mill himself is to attend to Aber- 
deen, The fear is expressed that it will be too expensive for 
Scotland: the Scotch, however, are familiar with the device 
of half a dozen persons clubbing for a periodical, 

‘The arrangements for supplying the matterare still incomplete. 
‘Thomson, it is understood, has the whole scientific department 
on his shoulders ; he was quite equal to it. All the scientific 
periodicals were ordered for his use. Some one that Mill does 
not yet know is engaged by Baldwin for the important branch 
of Manners. For Literature, David Macpherson, a Scotchman, 
is engaged ; he is at present occupied with a work on the Hlis- 
tory of Commerce (published in four vols, seen i 1808) 
There remain History, Biography, Travels, Theology, Philo- 
sophy, and original essays, Mili had advised Baldwin, to 
apply through Thomson, to Gleig (the former editor of the 
Britannica). There was another Edinburgh friend, Mr. 
Christison, to be thought of (There is an Alexander Christi- 
son, an Edinburgh author of this time). More help is to be 
found in Edinburgh than in London. 

‘The letter alludes to the labour that had been gone through 
in correcting the prospectus. Thomson of course sent sugges- 
tions. Mill is pleased that 20 few things had been found to 
correct. Thomson’s corrections all adopted, except where he 
wanted to erase the word “ pleasure,” as coupled with “advan- 
tage”. Mill stands out upon this; people may be found to take 
a paper that promises gieasure, who are not much allured by 
mere advantage. 

Our remaining letter of the year, 16th December, alludes to 
& previous one not preserved, which obviously treated of a 
hitch, “Matters will all be right.” Thomson had evidently 
‘been busy in looking out contributors to fill the blanks. His 
own brother James is to do Literature and the Philosophy of 
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‘Mind, to Mill's great satisfaction. Increasing distrust is shown 
of the London literary labourers; a great many proffered 
articles already rejected. Thomson is to use his judgment in 
employing “Darwinian Brown,” or any other, for a purpose 
not stated. (This is Thomas Brown, the metaphysician; 
“Darwinian” would be his Edinburgh nickname, from his 
Javenile work on Darwin’s Zoonomia). 

‘The prospectus is now afloat. The publisher has communi- 
cated with Ross and with Blackwood in Edinburgh: Mill has 
written to Aberdeen. Thomson is to despatch the copies 
thither, and to leave some with Mr. Forbes, Sir John Stuart’s 
son-in-law, at the Bank. 

‘The letter goes on to express satisfaction at the success of 
Thomson’s own book (System of Chemistry) ; the first edition 
nearly sold out. Advice to drive a good bargain over the 
second ; to make the publishers pay sweetly for emendations. 
Buchan gets £20 for every amended sheet of his Family Phy- 
sian, Had done something to get a publisher for a work of 
his brother James's (theological, no doubt); but too much of 
the kind in the warerooms already. He lately met James's old 
pupil (Stirling of Kippendavie) at a ball 

He has now thoughts of taking chambers in one of the Inns 
of Court, and means to enter as a student of law next term (did 
neither). 

Such is our record of this eventful year. Probably Mill 
wrote many things besides those that we have been able to 
trace ; partly for newspapers and partly for reviewa, He plainly 
intimates that he would go on with the Anti-Sacobin Review. 
But his energies and his hopes are concentrated in the success 
of his bold design. It was no small achievement for a young 
tman to have induced a publisher to make the venture. But he 
had the power of getting people to believe in him. He was 
also cut out for a man of business, and shows it now as an 
editor; in which vocation, first and last, he must have been 
occupied for a good many years. 


. VOLUNTEERING, 0 


Accordingly, the year 1803 is marked by the publication of 
the Literary Journal, whose pages are our only biographical 
‘materials for that year. The letters to Thomson have un- 
fortunately ceased. There are four letters to Barclay, but 
almost exclusively on family affairs, with occasional political 
allusions to the breaking out of the war. One dated 3rd Jan- 
uary, 1804, informs us that he has been enjoying himeelf 
this Christmas season, as well as the hurry of business would 
permit. It gives farther an account of his part in the general 
volunteering. ‘I have been a volunteer these six months, and 
‘Tam now a very complete soldier. It has cost me a shocking 
sum of money however, not less I am sure than oneand-twenty 
or two-and-twenty guineas; and I have been one of the least 
expensive in the corps. We are still talking about the coming 
of Bonaparte. Whether he will come or not, God knows; but 
we are well disposed to receive him, We are 30,000 volun- 
teers in London, and made a very fine figure when we were 
reviewed by the King in Hyde Park. Our regiment is alto- 
gether formed of Scotsmen, and was taken particular notice of 
by the King, When riding along the lines, he stopt opposite 
to us and spoke several minutes to our colonel I was very 
near, and heard him say: ‘A very pretty corps, a very pretty 
corps indeed—all Scotsmen, my Lord, all Scotsmen?’” 

A cursory glance at the Journal, enables us with great pro- 
ability to identify his contributions ; and from these we may 
gather the course of his studies, and the character of his views 
at this period. 

Each number is methodically laid out, beginning with an 
atticle on Physical Science, by Thomas Thomson; the suc- 
cession of articles being a regular course of the natural sciences. 

The other subjects in like manner have their appropriate 
places. In two successive numbers in January appears a com- 
plete view of the Human Mind, which I at first supposed, as a 
‘Matter of course, was Mill's own, but found to be James 
‘Thomson's, There is a survey of the politicel situation of the 
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chief modern nations, with » very detailed theory of the 
French Revolution; whether by Mill, I cannot say. The in- 
fluence of his opinions must have told upon his contributors. 
His own hand appears most clearly in certain Historical and 
Biographical Reviews, which, however, make a small proportion 
of the Journal; so that his labour must have been mainly 
editorial If we consider that it was a shilling number issued 
weekly, that labour could not be small. 

I give a few illustrative jottings, In a review of Tytlet’s 
Roman History, there is a strong protest against accepting the 
truth of the records of the Kings, and of the transactions gene- 
rally, prior to the destruction of Carthage—almost exactly the 
position of Sir G. C. Lewis. A correspondent’s attack on this 
article is vigorously met. Stewart's Lift of Reid is reviewed 5 
and some pertinent remarks introduced as to the necessity of 
a biographer’s tracing the early influences operating on the mind 
of his subject. The same strain recurs in other articles. An 
essay on the structure of the Platonic Dialogue may not be 
Mill's, but it must have been prompted by him. A paper occurs 
to prove that Utility is not the foundation of virtue; this might 
be editorial licence, and not necessarily his own opinions, 

‘The opening number for 1804 is a survey of the literature of 
the previous year. ‘The review of the political works and of the 
biographies is clearly Mill’s, In reference to an affected life of 
Chaucer, which he condemns, there is this remark—“ Religion 
without reason may be feeling, it may be the tremors of the 
religious nerve, but it cannot be piety towards God, or love 
towards man.” A long review of Degerando may be his, but 
it is not specially remarkable. His hand is pretty evident in 
Theology, especially the apologetic treatises. He views all 
such treatises with constant misgivings ; remarks how seldom 
defences of Christianity answer their purpose, and advises 
writers to adhere more to one another. 

In connexion with the long-standing discussion on the Com 
‘Trade, he pablished a pamphlet in 1804, entitled, 4a Zssay om 
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the Impolity of « Bounty on the Exportation of Grain, and on 
the Principles which ought to regulate the Commerce of Grain. 
This pamphlet I have not seen; it is given by Macculloch 
in his Literature of Political Economy. 1s is the earliest known 
publication bearing his name.* 

He continues at the Journal through 1805. This year he 
published his translation of Villers's work on Zhe Reformation, 
a task that must have occupied a good deal of his time; it is a 
volume of 490 pages. The original work was written for a 
prize proposed in r802, by the Institute of France: the subject. 
‘was— What has been the influence of the Reformation of 
Luther on the Political situations of the different States of 
Europe, and on the Progress of Knowledge.” In the preface 
to the Translation, Mill states that the subject attracted his 
interest at the time it was propounded, as 2 proof of liberality of 
view on the part of an assembly belonging to 2 Roman Catholic 
country (surely this could not be wonderful after the French 
Revolution), His surprise was increased by the work itself, 
which was an unsparing display of the vices of the papal system, 
and an impartial view of the blessings of the Reformation, 
Accordingly he undertakes the translation, and adds copious 
notes, embracing quotations from English authors as well as 
‘observations of his own. He looks upon the publication of 
the work as important in its bearing upon the much agitated 
Catholic question in Ireland ; and thinks that if Catholics were 
once put in a position whence they would no longer regard 
Protestants as their enemies, they might be reasoned out of 
their Catholic predilections by such a work. 

The notes give a very good idea of Mill’s reading and 
favourite authors at the time. Long quotations occur from 
Dagald Stewart, George Campbell, Millar, Robertson, Hardie 


© tn Alfvone’s cxmmeration of Mill's publications is placed Snt—"' te 
Bsamtnation of BP. Ionds Sytem of Beh btn, 3996." ‘This is an ertor 
copied from the B:biiothes Brifexsica, The veal author was « London 
accountant of the sume name. 
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(his Professor of Church History). He reinforces all the 
author's expressions as to the value of free inquiry, He haa 
very indignant and disparaging note on Voltaire :—“ His 
authority is of very little value”; “he used not only lawful but 
poisoned arms against religion and liberty”: “anything that 
would abate the admiration so long attached to his works, 
would be 2 public benefit". (Notwithstanding all this, Mill 
was an assiduous reader of Voltaire.) Another curious note, 
(p. 304) takes Villers to task for speaking of the books of the 
Bible as mere scraps of the literature of distant ages. “These 
books comprise the extraordinary code of laws communicated 
by a benevolent divinity to man.” “Iam unwilling to ascribe 
infidelity to any man who does not give certain indications 
of his being an unbeliever. But I could not allow expressions 
concerning the Bible, which appear to be not sufficiently 
respectful, to pass without notice.” Villers is also reproved 
for being a Kantist.* 

‘Villers's book must have been part of his occupation in 
1804. The solitary letter preserved for this year gives his 
mode of spending his day: “Breakfast, and to his office as 
‘usual about 8 (office of the Journal, presumably at Baldwin's, 
Southampton Buildings), dined on the way home (by the Strand) ; 
read or wrote with great diligence till towards seven ; had tea 
with his fellow-lodger; walked two hours ; studied till between 
eleven and twelve.” On the evening of writing the letter, his 
reading was Xenophon, wepi oixovexiar, ‘This was in the mid- 
summer heat (6th July). Holidays were unknown things to 
Mil. 


To the year 1805, and two, if not three, subsequent years 
attaches another of Mill’s engagements, the editorship of the 
St. James's Chronicle newapaper ; on which there hangs nearly 


‘He wus the author of a book on the Philosophy of Kant, (Paris, ror), 
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a2 great darkness as on the Scotch tutorslups. It was known 
m his family that he had edited this paper, but the fact was 
never mentioned by himself, and rarely alluded to by any one. 
The paper was started m 1761, and continued tll a few years 
ago, as a clerical and conservative journal On this footing, 
‘Mill’s editorship seemed a discord As Baldwin was the pro- 
Phietor of the paper (it was in the Baldwin family long before), 
the connewon 1s explicable enough The only trustworthy 
tradition m the matter makes him editor at the time of his 
marrnge, which took place this year, so that he carried on the 
Journal and the Chronicle together Procecding upon this 
fact, I turned over the file of the Chronuic of 1505 6, of pos 
mble to track his presence The paper was published every 
second day [he only part that could support an inference 
was the leading articles To newspapers readers of our time 
at needs to be explamed that the leading article of those days 
{at any rate m the Chromsuie) was but a puny affair, very 
like the introductory Notes now given in the Spectator, but 
fewer of them Generally speaking there w15 one such article 
or note , very rarely did it amount to a discussion or an argu- 
ment, most usually a brief recital and slight comment on the 
chief topic of the day’s news Now and then, once in two or 
three weeks, there was an article of half a column or three- 
quarters , when the editor rose to his legs, and descanted m 
earnest on what was doing Of course, this at least would be 
‘Mill's part as editor, how much else he did, we cannot hnow. 
‘Taking then the file for 1805, the first thing I noticed was 
(January 8) a pretty severe handhng of Pitt m connexion with 
Taxes on Knowledge. On February g, the suspension of 
Habeas Corpus in Ireland 1s styled a melancholy transaction. 
On February 19, Pitt’s war tax on farm horses 13 condemned, 
Generally speaking, the criticism of the Government 1s far and 
candid On March 23, the comments made on the recently 
granted Dutch constitution accord with what we should have 
expected. In Apml occurred one of the greatest episodes of 
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the Liberty of the Press, second only to the trial of Peltier two 
years before. A Tory journal (Z%e Oracie) had used very dis- 
respectful language towards the House of Commons with 
Tegard to the proceedings against Lord Melville. On the zgth 
of April, Mr. Grey brought the article under the notice of the 
House, and moved that the proprietor of the paper be called to 
the bar. Long debates followed. The proprietor was called 
to the bar, reprimanded, committed, and afterwards set free. 
The proceeding was supported by the Whig party. In the 
Chronicle's axticle on this affair (April 27), I think James Mill’s 
hand is apparent ; the defence of hberty against all the plausible 
pretexts of Grey and Fox is to my mind conclusive. In some 
other articles, I fancied I could discern his hand, but the con- 
duct of the paper is marked by the absence of pronounced 
opinions, There is no truckling to the ministry: neither is 
there any violent condemnation. Mill certainly did not dis- 
credit himself by the connexion. Possibly, as an ardent 
liberal politician, there were many occasions when he would 
have wished to speak out, but was not free to do so 
Certainly, the worst that could be said of the paper in those 
years was that it was milk-and-water. To obtain some clue to 
the beginning and end of Mill’s connexion, I examined, along 
with a sagacious friend, the file for a number of years The 
date of his commencing cannot be shown by any transition in 
the style of the editorial remarks; but it could not well be 
before 1805. In 1807 there are traces of his hand ;* he con- 
© Ths passage is very hke hum (July 7, 1807), on Wintebread's moton 
for an inquiry ito the state of Pubbe Affura —'*In regard to the debate of 
last might, 2t 18 a matter of tral consequence, It 1s easy to see that 1t would 
contain merely an attempt on one side to prove that the mation wax very safe 
im the hands of the late mimutry, and im great danger m the hands of the 


‘Present aunutry. ‘The people, on the contrary, seem to be of opmon that rt 
‘mot in very good hands between them both. We may rest assured that thet 


foremost m the rank of natonal dangers, and pomted cut as the first and most 
indispensable work of reform. ‘Till this become eamestly and effectually the 
subject of deliberanon, the affars of the mahon will continue to move in the 
‘recon which they bad lately and for some comnderable tma pursued.” 
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tinued in all probability till towards the close of 1808. He is 
conspicuous by his absence in the notice taken by the paper 
of the celebrated proceedings in Parliament (1809) against the 
Duke of York for the delinquencies of Mrs. Clark. 
* I shall now dispose of the last year of the Literary Journal, 
1806, which contains a good many interesting mattera, After 
going on three years as a weekly, it now starts as a monthly, 
and is designated “Second Series”: the general plan being 
varied. It is said in the memoirs of Dr. Thomas and Dr. 
James Thomson, that they both ceased to contribute in the 
end of 805; I should think it more probable that they went 
on to the last. The editor would have had great difficulty in 
replacing Thomas Thomson as his chief scientific contributor, 
‘An article on Tooke’s Diversions of Purley is obviously 
Mill’s own ; while approving of much, it contains his character- 
istic handling of abstract ideas, Dugald Stewart's pamphict on 
the renowned Leslie case comes up for notice; and strangely, 
the reviewer takes the side of the clergy against Stewart and 
Leslie, This must have been from an Edinburgh contributor, 
whom Mill accepted simpliciter. In areview of Good's Lucretius, 
the attempt to show that Epicurus was not an atheist is refuted 
with scorn. In the February number, as the leading article, 
Payne Knight’s Principles of Taste is handled at length and 
with great severity. There is a somewhat elaborate review of 
Sir James Stewart's writings on Political Economy; the con- 
@uct of the French Monarchy towards Sir James himecif is 
freely commented on, A volume of sermons by Sir Henry 
Moncrieff Wellwood is praised ; said to contain fewer absurdi- 
ties than usual, but yet a sufficient number to make the author 
inconsistent. In the review of an anonymous pamphlet on the 
state of Britain at the close of Pitt’s administration in 1806, 
the writer is very pungent and severe on the East India 
Company. A notice on Professor Playfair’s pamphlet on the 
Leslie controversy declares both sides in the wrong (might be 
Thomes Thomson). ‘The writer objects to the use that had 
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been made of Principal Robertson’s name by the combatants; 
and affirms that the Principal, in exerting his influence in the 
appointment to chairs, put great stress on the religious views of 
the candidates (if he knew them). A work on Intellectual 
Philosophy, by Robert E, Scott, Professor in Old Aberdeen, is 
praised as of no ordinary class. The arrangement of the 
intellectual powers differ from Reid and from Stewart and is 
superior to both, but still wants a combining principle. The 
work is calculated to be extremely useful There is no mis 
taking the review of Millar Ox Ranks, Judging from the two 
works—On Ranks, and On the English Government, we shall be 
disposed to reckon the lectures of Millar “as among the 
most instructive things that were ever offered to the minds of 
youth”, Much dissatisfaction, as usual, is expressed with the 
biography. I cannot help making room for a passage on the 
duties of a biographer in reference to the early history of men 
of eminence ; the readers of the present sketch will then justify 
me in protesting that, if a biographer has his duties, he has also 
his rights. Almost every one of the requisites here put down, 
‘Mill has in his own case (and he quite looked upon himself as 
a man of eminence), by studious concealment, rendered it all 
but impossible to supply. 

“We shall not attempt an abridgement of it (the Life), 
because, in fact, a naked enumeration of dates would be as 
dry in our Review as in the pages of the author. With regard 
to the early part of Mr. Millar's life, the materials must either 
be very scanty, or his biographer has been very negligent in 
collecting them. . 

“Tt appears to us that few biographers have the same 
opinions which we have formed respecting the importance of 
the early part of life, When a man has risen to great intel 
lectual or moral eminence; the process by which his mind was 
formed is one of the most instructive circumstances which can 
be unveiled to mankind. 

“Tt displays to their view the means of acquiring excellence, 
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and suggests the most persuzsive motive to employ them. 
‘When, however, we are merely told that a man went to such a 
school on such a day, and such a college on another, our curi- 
osity may be somewhat gratified, but we have received no 
lesson. We know not the discipline to which hus own will, 
and the recommendation of his teachers subjected him, We 
aay conclude that young Millar studied hard, from the effects 
which afterwards appeared. But we are not introduced to the 
particulars ef his studies. We have no hint with regard to the 
circumstances which kindled his ardour, or those by which the 
flame was fed. This is the matter of pnmary importance in 
the live of any man To this 1s owmg whatever caccilence he 
may discover m the labours of Science, or the active business 
of mankind §=With regard to this important particular much 
more we think might be discovered by those who write the 
lives of emunent men, near the time when they flounshed, than 
we generally find At any rate, in whatcver obscunty the 
causes of ther ardour might remain, the degree of it which 
they exhibited m early fe might in most cases be pretty acctr- 
ately described, as well as the direction m which it impelled 
them. We might learn the studies in which they delighted, 
the books which they chiefly perused, the hours which they 
‘were accustomed to give to labour, and those which they 
Tesigned to relaxation, even the nature of the sports in which 
they indulged, might be a circumstance frequently not unworthy 
of regard. 

“The people among whom an eminent man spent the days of 
childhood and youth , the character of his parents and teachers ; 
and the style of behaviour which they manifested towards him, 
ought always to be an object of peculiar attention. Our bio 
graphers, hke our lustonans, aiming only at the magnificent, 
seem to think that the occupations and character of the school- 
boy are altogether below their notice. But if the business of 
education be of that importance which we suppose, their mis- 
take is egregious. If too our knowledge with regard to educa- 
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tion, our knowledge of the means by which intelectual and 
moral excellence may be communiceted, is so imperfect, of 
what consequence should it not be deemed, to obtain the 
most minute information with regard to the means actually 
employed in producing those instances of great talents and 
virtues which have really appeared?” 

‘The next article that I account his with certainty, is on Sir 
‘William Forbes’s Lift of Beattie (Sir William was the father-inlaw 
of his favourite pupil and friend) ; and he again goes into the 
scope and sources of biography, and complains of the hurrying 
over of Beattie’s life previous to his becoming professor in Maris- 
chal College, when it becomes profuse enough. He notices at 
some length the reception of the Zssay on Zrwth in England. 
‘The article is another of the many indirect indications that 
‘Mill must have resided at one time in Aberdeen; the writer is 
thoroughly at home in local gossip about Beattie. He talks of 
an impression very general among the people about Aberdeen, 
that Beattie dangled too much after the Duchess of Gordon ; 
and remarks, as if from personal knowledge, that Sir William 
has not shown great exactness in giving the style and manner 
of Beattie’s conversation. In an article on Milton's prose 
writings, there is a defence of his public character and also of 
his conduct to his wife and daughters, In reviewing Wood- 
house On the Apocalypse, the critic gives en unceremonious 
go-by to all the author's orthodox conclusions, Apropos of 
Filangieri’s Science of Legislation, there is a long review of the 
provinces of Politics and Political Economy, In Van Mildert’s 
On Jnfidelity, the reviewer praises the author's intention and 
the execution of the work, but throws cold water on every one 
of the arguments against inhdels, We unexpectedly find an 
article on Malthus, full of sentimental horror of his opinions, 
Brackenbury’s Discourses on Christianity receives the usual 
carping at all the arguments on the Christian side, On Col 
quboun’s Systeme of Education for the Labouring Poor, there is 
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@ pretty full article arguing the whole question of Education 
in Mill's usual style. 

If we allow for the double editorship of the Journal and the 
Chronicle, the contributions that we have pronounced to be 
Mill's own represent a pretty hard year’s work. This was the 
year after his marriage, and the birth-year of his first child, 
‘We can see further how thoroughly he impregnated the Journal 
with his own views on the greater questions. The attack on 
Malthus was an exception, if he was then 2 Malthusian ; but, 
whether he was or not, the rousing of sentiment against reason 
was repugnant to his whole being, so far as we know anything 
about him, 


At this stage we are called upon to give some account of his 
marriage and domestic relations. Soon after coming to 
London he became acquainted with a fumily named Burrow, 
who kept an establishment for lunatics in Acton Place, Kings- 
land Road, Hoxton. 

The head of the family was dead, but the establishment was 
conducted by his widow, whose ability was equal to the 
occasion, and under her management the institution was 
prosperous. She had two sons and three daughters. She 
came originally from Yorkshire, and was a woman of great 
beauty, a circumstance which reappeared among her children, 
In 1804, Mill was engaged to be married to Harriet, her eldest 
daughter, then im her twenty-second year (he thirty-one). She 
was an exceedingly pretty woman ; had a small fine figure, an 
aquiline type of face (seen in her eldest son), and a pink and 
dun complexion. One letter of Mill's to her she preserved, as 
pethaps the fullest and strongest of all his affectionate outpour- 
ings. The depth and tenderness of the feeling could not well 
be exceeded ; but, in the light of after years, we can see that he 
too readily took for granted that she would be an intellectual 
companion to himself, Without anticipating the view of Mill's 
domestic interior, as it appeared when he was surrounded by a 
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numerous family, I may say at once that Mra, Mill wes not 
wanting in any of the domestic virtues of an English mother. 
She to:led hard for her house and her children, and became 
thoroughly obedient to her lord, Asan admired beauty, she 
seems to have been chagrined at the discovery of her position 
after marriage. There was disappointment on both sides: the 
‘union was never happy. 

They were married on the 5th June, 1805, and took up 
their abode in a small house, 12 Rodney Terrace, Pentonville 
{an interpolated house makes the number now 13). As his 
wife’s marriage portion, under her father’s will, Mill received 
4400. The house was bought for him by Mrs. Burrow, to 
whom he paid a rent of £50 a year. 

Coming from a well-to-do family, Mrs Mill would bring 
with her a good outfit. There was thus ample means of 
beginning housekeeping, without the drag of being in debt ; 
and Mrs. Burrow was always ready to assist her daughter in 
her struggling years. 

A younger sister of Mrs. Mill, who was never married and 
died a short time ago at an advanced age, retained a distinct 
recollection of the marriage and the early circumstances of Mill 
in connexion with it. We know independently that he was 
editing the Literary Journal ; we have the highest circum- 
stantial evidence of his being also editor of the Chronicle ; and 
the traditions all agree that he was then obtaining £200 a year 
for on editorship, though the double editorship was not clearly 
conceived, and the salary was spoken of sometimes as attached 
to the Journal and sometimes to the Chronicle, By Miss 
Burrow’s account, Mill stated to her mother that he was capable 
of earning £500 to £800 a year. If he held both editorships 
in 1805 and 1806, his income in those years ought certainly to 
have exceeded £5002 year. If he continued the Chronicle 
two years longer, he would still without difficulty eam £300 
ar £400. ‘Mrs, Mill, according to her sister, was very sorry 
when he gave up the Cironidie; it made of course a great 
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difference in their means, as it left him, for the time, nothing 
that we know of but Review-wniting, from which the income 
stated by tum was smply imposuble.® 

The giving up of the Journal at the end of 1806 beng 
cunexplained, we may assume that it was not a success. It be- 
came in the second form so like the other magazines, of which 
there were plenty, that, however well st might have been got up, 
it could not command a very large pubhe §= Moreover it had a 
large tincture of Mill’s own severe wens both in politics and 
religion In the biography of Thomas Thom»on :t ts said, the 
Joxrnal “ulumately ceased in consquence of the conductors 
bemg engrossed by more profitable employment”. Thus did not 
to all appearance apply to Mall 


The commencement of the History of India dates from th. 
end of 1806 We can see distinctly from lus first letters that 
wing some permanent works was a purt of his plan of living 
by hterature, and it was by the help of paying books that 
Bisset and others made therr seven on eight hundred a year 
But then a man must find the means of support in the interval 
Mill's calculation was that m three or four years he could 
finish such a history as he projected He probably saw his 
way well enough to maintaining his (as yet) small household 
by bis savings and by the work that he proposed to do along 
with the History The utter failure of hi» calculations—the 
demand of twelve years’ labour instead of three—may be taken 
‘as the sole and sufficient explanation of what he had to cndurc 
in regard to his means of support. Writing m October, 1816 


© Mill came to have nine children —r Jotm Stuart, born 1806 (aoth May) 
2, Wilhelmina Forbes {named from Sir John Stuwts daughter), dud 1961 
% Clara 4 Harnet 5 James Bentham, in Crml Scrace of Iodia died r86a 
6 Jane (named from Lady Jane Stuart) 7 Henry ded 180 8 Mary 
9. George Grote , antesed India Office , died 2853 

At these father’s death, all the aine were alive , and except James, who bad 
gone to India the year before, they were all at home and had been so almost 
throughout. None of the sous left children to contunus the name. Four of the 
eoghters were marred, and three had children, 
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he says of the History :— Thank God, after nearly ten years 
since its commencement, I am now revising it for the press. 
Had I foreseen that the labour would have been one half, or 
one third, of what it has been, never should I have been the 
author of a History of India.” 

In 1807, a pamphlet appeared by William Spence, entitled 
Britain, Independent of Commerce. Yt was immediately met 
by a rejoinder from Mill, in» pamphlet of 154 pages, in fact, 
abook, The title is Commerce Defended; An Answer to the 
Arguments by which Mr, Spence, Mr. Cobbett, and others, have 
attempted to prove that Commerce is not a Source of National 
Wealth (frst edition, 1807 ; second edition, 1808). The Intro- 
duction states the motives of the writers attacked. ‘People 
are always gratified by paradoxes, and this paradox coming at 
atime when the commerce of Great Britain was in extreme 
difficulty and peril, it was consolatory to be enabled to believe 
that we shall not suffer by its loss.” Mill was followed in the 
same strain by Colonel Torrens, then commencing his career as 
8 political economist, 

Of his contributions to the periodicals in these years, we 
know almost nothing. There is no indication of his continuing 
to write for the Ansi_Jacobin Review. Itis said on good authority 
that he contributed at various times to the British Review, 
the Monthly Review, and the great organ of the Evangelical 
Dissenters—the Zelecic Review. 1 have heard John Mill 
speak of the Zdedic as one of his father’s chief connexions 
‘when writing for Reviews, I could not undertake to trace his 
hand in any of the periodicals named, without at least some 
special guidance 2s to the dates of his articles. In the Eclectic, 
he would have to restrain some of his more marked peculiarities, 
On referring to the volumes of these various Reviews about the 
years when Mill may have been a contributor, I was deterred 
by the multitude of short articles that would need to have been 
studied. 

‘Most important for us are his articles in the Ldinburgh Review, 
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the greater part of which are traceable. They range from 1808 
to 1813. They embrace the leading subjects of his writings 
in those times—Political Economy, Politics, Jurisprudence, 
Toleration, Education. The only subject notably absent is 
‘Mental Philosophy, which, however, would appear to be in 
abeyance with him during all those laborious years of the 
History. 


T now go back to gather the little additional information that 
‘we possess down to the end of 1808. 

Only two letters exist for the two years, 1806, 1807; they 
are to Barclay. The second, 7th Feb., 1807, is suggestive — 

“TI would have written to you long ago, had I not been un- 
willing to put you tothe heavy expense of postage (over a 
shilling to Forfarshire). I have been in good health, and going 
on in my usual way ever since you heard from me (4th April, 
1806), I had a letter about the beginning of the winter from 
‘Mr. Peters (parish minister), which informed me that you were 
all well, and managing your affairs with your usual prosperity, 
which, you may believe, gave me no little pleasure to hear. I 
should be happy to see it too, Have you no good kirk yet in 
your neighbourhood, which you could give me, and free me 
from this life of toil and anxiety which I lead here? This 
London is a place in which it is far easier to spend a fortune 
than to make one. I know not how it is: but I toil hard, 
spend little, and yet am never the more forward.” 

‘The remainder refers to his father’s affairs which brought 
upon him a demand for £50: “If I am obliged to find the 
sum it will not a little distress me”. As he could have only 
very lately begun to divert his strength to the unproductive 
labour of the History, we cannot suppose him in want of 
means, but to any man in his circumstances a sudden demand 
for such a sum might be unhinging. His only family burden 
yet was 2 healthy, faircomplexioned, bright-eyed, sweetly- 
mailing babe of nine months, 
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‘This year, Sir John Stuart was withdrawn from Parliament, 
by being appointed a Baron of Exchequer. The circumstance 
made a considerable blank to Mill Sir John brought him 
every year the local doings, in which he never lost interest ; 
and all thtough the session they were constantly coming to- 
gether, Mill’s radicalism was no stumbling-block in the way of 
their attachment. Subsequent to r807, Sir John’s visits to 
London were only occasional, but they invariably took him to 
Mill's house. The surviving children can remember his latest 
visit in company with Lady Jane. It was his own special wish 
that the eldest child should bear his name. 

Of his friends and associates up to this time, we have only 
incidental mention ; but he had a very extensive acquaintance 
among London literary people. A man could not be an editor 
for four or five years without knowing nearly everybody that 
drove the literary pen, 


Thave purposely kept back the references in the letters, 
from 1802 to 1808, to what was going on in the father’s cot- 
tage at Northwater Bridge, in order to present the whole in 
one unbroken narrative. 

The numerous local traditions respecting the members of 
Mills family are tinged with dissatisfaction, not to say censure, 
of his conduct towards them. Many years ago I heard froma 
native of Montrose that he had allowed his only sister to 
become a pauper without rendering her any assistance. My 
recent inquiries have revealed a similar strain of disapproval. 
He is commonly styled “a hard unfeeling man”. There is a 
confidently received tradition, that he was in vain applied to 
for a contribution to purchase a cow for his father in place of 
one that had died; another version putting his sister in place 
of his father. Fortunately, the letters to Mr. Barclay make us 
aware of the true state of his relations with his family, and are 
calculated to produce an impression considerably at variance 
with the popular view. 
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At the time of Mull’s going to London (Feb , 1802) his family 
may be sad to have been a wreck. His mother was dead. 
‘The precise date 18 unknown, but she hstened to her son's 
sermon, formerly descnbed, sitting not in a pew of her own but 
out of sight behind the star She had then a consumptive 
congh, and was ina state of great debility The father had 
become paralysed, and was unfit for work As if this was not 
enough, the only brother, Wilham, who worked with his father, 
and should have been the stay of the house, was also disibled 
(said to be from some accident), and soon after died ‘Ihe one 
ache person was the sister, May, and she was not equal to the 
burdens thrown upon her A journeyman, named William 
Greig, had worked with the father for some timc, and on him 
devolved the carrying on of the business Soon aitur James 
‘Mill went to London, Greig married May, and so bucame the 
head of the house, with its invalid charge 

‘The picture is not yet at its darkest ‘The old man was 
bankrupt The explanation 1s casually furnished by his son, in 
aletter written long after He had been asked on one occasion 
to give his name as a security, and in answer wrote as follows — 
“You will not wonder that the nsks of being security for others 
should appear to me termble, when I tell you, as I think you 
must know already, that my own father ruined himself by that 
means and, instead of being (for his station) a man of opulence, 
hhved and died a poor one, and that the horror of being hable 
to nsks zn this way was therefore one of the earliest and deepest 
of my impressions” No farther light 1s gamed as to the arcum- 
stances referred to, and the fact was entirely unknown to all 
amy informants im the localty Indeed, the surviving relations 
are not disposed to credit the circumstance. 

This comphcated situation of distress was what Mull had to 
deal with while he was commencing his career m London 
Every one of hus letters to Barclay contains some reference to 
the subject , and, indeed, most of them are wnitten expressly on 
that account, although other matters are thrown in by the way. 

s 
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In the firet communication, April 17 (the letter where he 
describes his journey and first impressions in London), there is 
a thankful acknowledgment of a letter from Barclay respecting 
the fam‘ly, but no particulars stated, except in a postscript 
anxiously desiring another letter of information, in case his 
brother William should not be well enough to write. The next 
letter, June 2, implies that Barclay has written very fully about 
the family, and taken much pains with their affairs, and it is 
emphatic in thanks, while disclosing the depths of their misery : 
« By long distress they are less able to manage their afiairs than 
I could wish, and their affairs are more difficult than they have 
been” ; "I shall never forget the friendship of you and of a very 
few more” ; “you understand their circumstances better than 
any other body”; “I shall look upon it as a very particular act 
of friendship, if you will pay them some attentions, and not let 
them be in want of anything, and whatever assistance they 
receive from you, I shall be most happy to repay”. ‘The third 
letter, three months later, states that he has not heard from 
the family in the interval, which he attributes to William's in- 
ability to write, and desires to bear again from Barclay soon, 
not, however, exclusively with regard to his own relations. The 
next letter is at an interval of five months, Feb, 11, 1803, and 
makes the first reference to his father’s bankruptcy; Barclay 
being still his indefatigable deputy. The creditors are soon to 
be called together. Mill is impatient to hear that they have met, 
and announces his own intentions. “TI want them to get fairly 
divided among them all that is to divide. Peter Laing, of 
course too, must get his share, for that for which I became 
security to him. And as to that particular at which you hinted 
in your last letter, I cannot but be obliged to you, for you 
desire to ease me of my burden, which I am not obliged 
to bear—but I am resolved to pay every farthing of debt 
which my father owes to every creature, with all the haste 
that I poesibly can; and he and I both must try to live ag 
moderately as possible, till that be accomplished. I wish 
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‘you to let his creditors know thet this is my intention” He 
then adverts to the arrangements of the household, and 
gives us the truth of the story of the cow. Approving of 
Barclay’s advice that his father and May should have the ‘ben’ 
house, and W. Greig and his sister the other (the marriage had 
not yet taken place), he thinks they will do better to part with 
the cow, which had hitherto been a part of the family ménage ; 
milk, &c., they could get from Barclay’s farm, and May would 
be able to turn her time to profitable work, probably in shoe- 
binding. The next allusion is to William’s death; and the 
letter expresses pleasure at Barclay’s information that he was 
**perfecily happy til! his death, his spirits not sunk, nor had he 
lost hopes of recovery” ; circumstances strongly suggestive of 
consumption. At an interval of three months, we have another 
letter charged with troubles. William Greig, who has just 
become May’s husband, has written to his brother-in-law com- 
plaining that he is not communicated with respecting the state 
of the family ; he has further detailed some very unpleasant in- 
terference with him and his wife on the part of the neighbours, 
who are indignant at their neglect of the old man. Mill is very 
much distressed at all this, He exculpates his sister from any 
cruelty to her father, but dilates upon her youth, her inex- 
perience, and her being a spoiled child; on this last head, he 
had often remonstrated with her father, with the usual amount 
of thanks for his pains. He laments that he is thwarted in his 
attempts to make his father happy in his last years. At the 
same time, he strongly censures the neighbours for their inter- 
ference, and trusting to Barclay to give him “a true and sen- 
sible account,” he reiterates his thanks for the management of 
his father’s affairs. In less than a month he writes again. He 
has received a satisfactory explanation of the disagreeable in- 
cident, and is well pleased with the advice given to his sister 
by Barclay and Barclay’s mother. “She (May) has now, poor 
cxeature, but few friends about her, to whom she can look 
either for advice or for protection ; and though her conduct 
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has often vered me, and still more the conduct of both her 
parents with regard to her, I cannot forget that now she ms not 
in a very happy situation” He ends by desing Barclay to 
ask his mother to give “some :dea of what will be necessary 
in the year to maintain my father”. Six weeks afterwards, we 
have a letter chiefly occupied with the settlement of his father’s 
affurs One of the creditors had been raising an action on his. 
own eccount before the business could be wound up He 
teiterates his “sincere and unalterable resolution” to pay off 
the whole of the debts, as he 1s able , but refuses to be pressed 
by any individual creditor, or to give a pledge as to tune, 
He ws at this date (Aug 15, 1803), “oppressed with 
business”. No further communication tll the new year. 
In the intervemmng months, bus father’s affars had 
‘been advanced towards a settlement through Barclay and Mr. 
Peters, who had both wnttentohim He 2s full of gratitude for 
ther friendship He returns to the pomt of hus father’s maun- 
tenance William Greig dechmed to mention a sum, although 
puttmg m strong terms the trouble of keepmg him Milt 
wished to give as much gs any other creditable family would 
think reasonable We are left to infer that an arrangement 
speedily followed this letter. ‘There 1s no other till August, 
when he wntes to clear up some musapprehensions about the 
payment of the money to Greig He apologises for writing 
few letters, “‘from the necesuty of writing so much every day, 
that I am glad to take 2 little rest when my necessary task 18 
done”. There is now a gap im the correspondence of nearly 
two years On April 4, 1806, he wnites from Rodney Street, 
seemingly with no other object than to get some personal news 
of his old frends He had had, as usual, from Sir John Stuart, 
a pretty full history of the recent dogs in the neghbourhood, 
but he wants other particulars still The same fank enclosed a 
letter to Mr Peters about hus father, On the 7th Feb following, 
there 1s 2 letter on another unpleasant mcadent in the bankruptcy. 
‘One creditor, Laing, a tanner m Brechin, had been barrassmg his 
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father, before he left Scotland, and he had stopped his mouth by 
‘a written promise to pay the debt as soon as he wasable. Laing 
is now bankrupt, and has given up Mills letter to a London 
‘creditor, who bases on it a sudden demand for £50, Mill writes 
for information, as the immediate payment of this sum will not 
a little distress him. The interval separating this from the only 
other letter that has been preserved, is thirteen years, Before 
mentioning its purport, I may state what is known of the cir- 
cumstances of his family in the meantime. His father appears 
to have died in 1808, His sister has given birth to three 
children, a daughter and two sons. All accounts represent her 
‘aa extremely poor in the early years of her wedded life. Very 
strong expressions on this head were used in my hearing, by 
those that remembered her well. There was no good reason 
for such a state of things ; and it is attributed to the want of 
business steadiness of her husband, who carried on the father’s 
occupation, When her two sons were old enough to enter the 
shop, they, by their industry, redeemed the fortunes of the 
family, and strove, with ultimate success, to better their position. 
In October, 1820, when the eldest son was fifteen, and the 
second about nine, Mill writes once more to Barclay, A friend 
named M‘Conachie had said that it was both his and Barclay’s 
opinion, that “it would be a good thing for my sister and her 
family if they were enabled to open a little shop”. He now 
aske what is the sum that would be necessary for him to 
advance ; “ much cannot be expected, both because my income 
is small, and because my own family is large” ; “ however, I am 
anxious to be of use to them according to my means”. What 
was the result of this application, I cannot tell; but probably 
nothing came of it Mill had now beena year in the India 
House, but his salary was as yet only £800, and we do not 
know what liabilities may have survived from previous years ; 
hhe certainly would have been as good as his word May's 
family remained in the cottage long after this date ; she herself 
died in 1837, in the bed where she was born. Some time later, 
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her eons went to Montrose, and set up business as drapers, 
which the elder (James) still carries om. Their father died in 
‘Montrose, at an advanced age. 

‘These are the facts as given im Mill's own letters, I have 
now to add that there isin the minds of his sister's family a 
strong conviction that their mother was unjustly treated in con- 
sequence of the large sums spent by the father in the education 
of his eldest son ; they hold that there was even some express 
stipulation whereby May was to be repaid her share of this 
money, which she never was. There is no collateral testimony 
bearing upon this point: and the statement being ex parte, I 
cannot give an opinion upon it. If the claim rests solely on 
the fact that Mills parents expended a good deal more upon 
him than upon the other children, I suspect that neither in the 
higher nor in the lower ranks would usage support it, More- 
over, as Mill cleared off his father’s debts, he must have made 
up in that way for what his education had cost. He also took 
upon himself the exclusive burden of his father's declining 
years ; and we see that he was ready to listen to any proposal 
for helping his sister. It is evident, too, that, from the moment 
of May’s marriage, her husband took up a hostile position 
towards himself, such as to repel whatever good offices he might 
be disposed to render to her family. 

‘The only other matter that I will notice in this painful part 
of the biography is that, among some members of the Barclay 
family, there still lingers a complaint of the want of gratitude 
on Mill’s part for all the kindness he had received from them, 
The feeling has not been expressed to me by those that I have 
conversed with I cannot learn that it is borne out by any 
facts ; and it is belied by the existing correspondence. Two 
members of the family, who especially exerted themselves to 
procure information for me, were greatly moved in Mill’s favour 
by perusing the letters, after these had been put into my hands 
by their cousin, the daughter of Mill’s correspondent, 
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HISTORY OF INDIA: EDINBURGH REVIEW: 
PHILANTHROPIST: EDUCATION MOVEMENT. 
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'HE present chapter will cover eleven years of intense 
activity. The History of India is the main occupation 
throughout ; concurrent with which is a large mass of 

miscellaneous writing, and a considerable amount of occupa 
tion with public schemes, 

The narrative can be greatly simplified, by preliminary 
sketches of some leading topics that are best given in unbroken 
connexion. 


‘We way first review the more important personal connexions 
that start with this period; the most important of all being 
the connexion with BuntHam, 

In the Fragment on Mackintosh occurs the following remark, 
“in reply to a saying of Mackintosh, that the disciples of Ben- 
tham derived their opmions from familiar converse with him- 
self :—It is also 2 matter of fact, that till within a very few 
years of the death of Mr. Bentham, the men, of any pretension 
to letters, who shared his intimacy, and saw enough of him to 
have the opportunity of learning much from his lips, were, in 
number, two. These men were familiar with the writings of 
Mr. Bentham ; one of them, at least, before he was acquainted 
with his person. And they were neither of them men, who 
tock anybody for a master, though they were drawn to Mr. 
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Bentham by the sympathy of common opinions, and by the 
respect due to a man who had done more than any body ele 
to illustrate and recommend doctrines which they deemed of 
first-rate importance to the happiness of mankind.” 

Of these two persons one was Mill; the other, I presume, 
was Dumont, Bentham's first and fallest interpreter to the 
‘world at large. 

‘There is no record of how or when the intimacy began, but 
it was not later than 1808, The wonder is that Mill was six 
yeara in London before obtaining the introduction, having 
already been familiar with Bentham’s writings, We are to bear 
in mind that Bentham was now sixty years of age, although 
scarcely at the beginning of his fame. Many of the incidents 
of the connexion with Mill are given in Bowring’s Life of 
Bentham, and some very important letters are printed there, 
‘Unfortunately, the narrative of facts is not always correct, a3 
we shall see. The form of intercourse at first consisted in 
‘Mill's walking down at short intervals from Pentonville to 
Queen Square to dine with Bentham. This went on for two 
years. In r8ro, Bentham gave Mill for a residence Milton’s 
‘house, which adjoined his own and was also his property. The 
family lived there a few months, but it was found to be um 
healthy, especially for Mra. Mill, and had to be givenup, To 
make matters worse, Mill seemed unable to find a house to his 
liking nearer than Newington Green, a mile and a half farther 
off than Rodney Street. It was the house No. 45; and next 
to it is one much larger, No. 43, where lived the grandfather 
of Mr. Taylor, the first husband of Mrs. J. S, Mill Mill, 
nevertheless, trudged down as often as before to see Bentham, 
‘There is a tradition in the family that during the panic of the 
‘Williams murders (Dec. 1811), Mrs, Mill used to sit trembling 
for his return from Bentham late in the evening. At lastin 1814, 
Bentham succeeded in obtaining Millasa neighbour. The inter- 
course of the previous six years, however, was agreeably varied. 
In 1809, Bentham hired as a summer residence, a fine country 
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house, Basrow Green Houes, Oxted, in the Surrey hills Here 
Mill and Mra, Mill and John spent two or three months of the 
summer of 1809; and for several successive summers the visit 
of the family was renewed. This house, in 1859, became the 
residence of Mr, and Mrs, Grote; and I remember meeting 
John Milt there, and hearing his early recollections of the place 
and neighbourhood, and of Bentham's walks and habits, 

In 1814, Bentham leased the house, No. x Queen Square, 
now 40 Queen Anne’s Gate, and let it to Mill at the rent he 
had been paying for his previous houses, £50 a year; ultimately, 
however, Mill paid the full rent, which was about a hundred a 
year. It is 2 large house, and gave good accommodation to the 
growing family for sixteen years; being, in fact the residence 
principally identified with Mill’s London career. At the very 
same time, Bentham entered upon a still grander summer 
residence, Ford Abbey, near Chard, in Devonshire. Here too, 
he insisted on having the society of Mill; and the whole family 
went there every year, for four years, and spent, not the summer 
merely, but nine or ten months at a stretch. We shall have to 
make numerous references to this domicile, and shall have 
to recount an incident at the very outset, which scemed likely 
to bring the connexion to a premature end. The last year of 
the residence was 1818 ; Mill had then finished his History of 
India, and was very soon afterwards appointed to the India 
House. Bentham gave up Ford Abbey, although greatly 
attached to it, on the ground of suffering money losses; but even 
apart from this, however, he would not have gone back in 1819, 
all alone, in his 71st year, He henceforth lived in his Queen 
Square house, close to Mill, so that the intercourse was as easy 
as need be. Mill, when in the India House, used to keep 
certain evenings for dropping in upon him. There was, how- 
ever, a growing coolness latterly, of which I cannot describe 
the steps for want of exact information. Some time before Mill 
left Queen Square, but I do not know the exact date, a painfal 
transaction occurred that was either the proof or the cause of 
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the estrangement of the two. Mull had slways had the range 
of Bentham’s library, and made free use of the privilege One 
mornng, he bemg absent at hus official work m the India 
House, Bentham, without warning, sent and removed all his 
own books from Mill's shelves, including, by mustake no doubt, 
some of Mull’s own. 

Bownng has given some notes of Bentham’s conversations 
Tegarding Mull, which contain an exceedingly harsh opinion of 
tus motives as a politicuan, ascribing his sympathy for the 
oppressed many to his hatred for the oppressing few The 
notes also give 2 number of anecdotes relating to Mill’s career, 
‘which we can now value at their proper worth When Bownmng’s 
Edition of Bentham came out, an article appeared on it by 
Empson, in the Zanburgh Review, which quoted the saying 
above mentioned This drew out from John Mill a strong 
letter of remonstrance, 1t was printed m the Revew (vol 79, 
p 267) He controverted the obnoxious sentiment with 
becoming warmth, and also repled to many of the other 
statements as to lus father’s personal hustory Bentham was 
blameably maccmate and disparaging throughout, and we have 
ample means of correcting his mistakes. 


‘Mill's acquaintance with Ricarpo began in 18r1, probably 
through Bentham , and John Mill celebrates their intimacy and 
mutual attachment Rucardo, himself shy and tumud, greatly 
relied for counsel and encouragement on Mill, at whose inatiga- 
tion, he publshed his book on Rent, and entered Pahament. 
Among Bentham’s sayings we read thus —I was the spmtual 
father of Mull, and Mill the spuntual father of Ricardo”, the 
degrees of the relationship were, however, very unequal in the 
two cases Ricardo amassed an enormous fortune on the Stock 
Exchange, but, if we may trust Bentham, he was stingy on small 
Tatters “Considering our inteicourse, it was natural be should 
gave me a copy of his book (on Rent)—the devil a bit” I quote 
& sentence or two from John Mills Axtobsograghy —“ Dunng 
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this first period of my life, the habitual frequenters of my father’s 
house were limited to a very few persons, most of them little 
known to the world, but whose personal worth, and more or 
Jess of congeniality with at least his political opinions (not 20 
frequently to be met with then as since) inclined him to culti- 
vate; and his conversations with them I listened to with 
interest and instruction. My being an habitual inmate of my 
father’s study made me acquainted with the dearest of his 
friends, David Ricardo, who by his benevolent countenance, 
and kindliness of manner, was very attractive to young persons, 
and who, after I became a student of political economy, invited 
me to his house and to walk with him in order to converse on 
the subject.” 

Mill's only outing during his first years in the India House, 
was an annual visit of two or three weeks to Ricardo’s house 
in the country. 


There is another intimacy deserving a preparatory mention, 
namely, with Henry Brovcuam. That the two met in Edin- 
burgh, may be regarded as highly probable ; and they came to 
London nearly at the same time, Brougham arriving in 1803. 1 
have heard Mrs. Grote say that they met in London, at the 
house of Whishaw, a well-known barrister, a friend of Bentham.* 
At all events their intimacy was close and uninterrupted to 
the last. It is just shown in Brougham’s inducing Jeffrey to 
accept Mill as a contributor to the Edinburgh Reviewt In 
the stirring public questions, Brougham was always eager to 

© John Whushaw of Lincoln's Tnn, is apt to be confounded with cousin of 
is, james Wiushaw, of Gray's Lan, the author of vanows Law books, John 
‘was’ well acquaunted with all the poltimans and men of soceety of the time, 


He was Bentham's srtater m his Panophcon dspute with the Government; and 
‘was executor to Sur Semuel Romilly, and guardiga of Ins children, 

°F When we got beyond the soth number (July, 1807) we had other con. 
‘tributers, such as John Leshe, Malthus, 3/2, Bloomfield and Mackintosh.” 
Brougham, Awivbiogrephy, Vol L, 256 Again, in a lettar to Jefirey, sth 
‘March, e810, Brougham wntes—“ Can't you suggest some theme for Playfalz, 
ora job for Man?” 
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have a talk with Mill, who while admiring his extraordinary 
‘energy, endeavoured to give it a good direction. John Mill, 
who early conceived  repugnance to Brougham, states that 
his father’s attachment to him was for the sake of his public 
usefulness; but he acknowledged in private to myself, that 
Brougham’s fascination was very great when he set himself to 
gain any one, and that his father always succumbed under the 
influence. Not that he overlooked Brougham's faults, On 
‘one occasion, when Brougham in his Chancellor days, gave 
public utterance to a panegyric upon the Christian religion, 
declaring that he had examined its evidences, and found them 
satisfactory, Mill vented his astonishment and indignation in 
two pages of foolscap. He says nothing of his private means 
of judging of Brougham’s opinions, or want of opinions, but 
places him in a series of alternative positions :—either he had 
examined the evidences, or he had not; if he had, and was 
satisfied, his judgment in regard to evidences was so worthless, 
that no weight could be given to any opinion he might hold 
‘upon any subject, &c., &c.* 

T shall have to quote letters to Brougham for much personal 
information during Mill's last years (x831-6) ; and, in the midst 
of much obloquy cast upon Brougham’s conduct during those 
years, the favourable estimation of Mill can always be adduced 
a8 4 counter-testimony in his behalf 

I was some time before Brougham came into direct personal 
‘contact with Bentham, and the communications between them 
were made through Mill. 


The friendship with Joszra Hume, begun at’ Montrose 


® In private conversation, MIN remarked of Broughamn’s habits of reasoning, 
that he did not know when his premises and concusion were converted. 
Francis Homer, while admiring Brougham’s oratorical powers, thought hin 
weak asa reasoner. ‘Precision and clearness in the details, symmetry in the 
Potting of them together, an sir of finish end anlty in the whole, are the merits 
Of the best style of legal reasoning; and there is not ove of those qualtties in 
‘which be ia not very defective.” 
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Academy, was resumed and continued for public objects, on 
Hume's settling in London after his retuming from India 
Hume had not much independent resources in the way of 
political knowledge; but his dispositions and tendencies in 
public matters led him to Mill, who could provide him with 
ideas to work upon. His indomitable perseverance is inscribed 
in our history ; his judgment when he relied upon himself, was. 
by no means unerring. The absence of high intellectual 
faculty could be discerned in his speeches which were often 
confused, and full of tedious repetitions. His wonderful 
physique cast for endurance, was instrumental to his success in 
the House of Commons ; his short, broad figure, being pro- 
bably the perfection of human strength I remember, in 
company with Grote, passing him in the Regent’s Park, and 
Grote turned round, and said, “Do you see what a depth of chest 
Hume has got?” He attained considerable opulence, and kept 
a hospitable house, where Mill was often entertained; the 
families also being very intimate. 


‘We should not omit from the list of Mill’s friends, the radical 
tailor of Charing Cross, Francis Piace, who played a con- 
spicuous part in politics, both local and general for nearly half 
acentury. Ashe did not often appear in the front ranks of 
public movements, his name is but little known hitherto; pro- 
bably not one in a hundred of Sydney Smith’s readers have 
caught the humour of the allusion to him in the posthumous 
pamphlet of Sydney, in the Irish Church® Reared as an 
apprentice tailor in the end of lest century, he had not much 
education, and to the last was deficient in culture. He took a 


© Sydney 's illustratmg the way that the Insh pnests are pasd, and supposes. 
his fnend Dr. Hodgyon af St. George's, Hanover Square, in the same position 
“Soon after this be receives a message from Place the tailor, to come and. 
anoint bmn with eatreme unctiom, He repairs to the bedside, and tells Dr. 
Place that be will not touch hum under a suit of clothes, equal to £10, the 
faraily renst, the altercabon goes oa before the perishung arhenn, the poo 18 
redsced to £8, and Mr. Place 1 oded.” 
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part in advanced liberal politics from his earliest years, and 
bore the stamp of the men that have achieved for us our 
liberties. His house and shop in Charing Cross became the 
resort of all liberal politicians, He collected a considerable 
library which he made available to his friends. Although not 
either profound in thought, or in any way accomplished or 
refined, he was an admirable man of business, precise and 
methodical in all his transactions. He was also very generous 
both to the public and to individuals, He kept a full diary of 
what he saw and did, and preserved the interesting pamphlets, 
squibs, and newspaper cuttings, connected with all the exciting 
events, Fifty volumes of MSS., now in the British Museum, 
are the result; and are essential to the historian of the first 
third of the present. century. He prepared also an Autobio- 
graphy, but that unfortunately is not found in the collection ; 
neither is there a letter book, often referred to by him, con- 
taining many letters from men of importance, including Mill 
A few of Mill’s letters occur in the volumes in the Museum, 
‘The topics that bring Mill under our notice are (x) the History 
of the Lancasterian Schools, wherein Place is very exhaustive ; 
mixed up with which wasa long-continued but abortive attempt 
to erect a High Class School, after the model of the great 
Scotch Grammar Schools; (2) the Westminster Elections, and 
chiefly those of 1818; and (3) the founding of the University 
of London.® 

Place’s introduction to Mill is recorded by himself, in his 
* Romilly met Place when on a vist to Bentham at Ford Abbey, in 6173 
and, m o letter to Dumont, writes thus, “ Place 1s « very extraordinary person ; 
dy trade be w 0 master tulor, and keeps a shop at Chang Cross This mitu- 
@hon—a humble one enough—bas, however, been to bum a great rese in lifn, 
for be began his career im the lowest condition. He us selfeducated, bas 
Yearned a great deal, has a very strong natural understanding, and pomeaes 
‘great mfinence im Westmmster—such influence as almost 16 determme the 
elections for members of Parkament, I need hardly say thet he 1 a great 
adwurer and disciple of Bentham.” ‘The hustory of hus mfluence m the West- 
munster elecboas, has bee well treced in a paper m the Staicmax for Angust, 
x8tz, by Mr, A. F, Monson, 
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documents connected with the Lancastenan Association, 
“ My acquaintance with Mr. Wakefield* must have commenced 
towards the close of 1811, or in the beginning of 1812. . . 
‘Mr. W. was at the time remarkably desirous to promote educa- 
tion amongst the poor, and I found in him an eacellent oo- 
operator for many useful purposes + + Soon after we 
became acquamted, Mr Wakefield introduced Mr James Mill 
to me Mr Mil at this tme resided m Stoke Newington, 
whence he came occasionally, generally once a week, I believe, 
to dine with Mr Bentham, who lived m Queen Square Place, 
‘Westminster Our acquaintance speedily mpened into fnend- 
ship, and he usually called on me on his way to Mr Bentham, 
when we spent an hour together” 

Place managed Muill’s money affairs, during hus long absences 
from London, from 1814 to 1818, and possibly at other times, 


One more friendship must be mentioned Probably st was 
through Bentham that Mill became acquamted with General 
Muranpa, a native of Venezuela, who spent his life in endea- 
vouring to emancipate Ms native province from Spanish rule, 
He had an eventful and chequered career, and at various 
tumes resided in England, bemg well received by the highest 
political personages He wan an admurer of Bentham, and 
‘was to have mtroduced into his own country a Benthamic code, 
‘His last residence in England seems to have included the years 
1808, r809, and 1810, he left for good on hus final revolu- 
fhonary attempt, in October, 1810, By an act of basest 
treache y, he was delivered, m 1812, mto the hands of the 
Spanish Government, conveyed in chains to Madnd, and there 
immured under the Inquisition, till his death in 1816 In the 
last years of his stay in London, he was one of Mill’s frequent 


‘© Mr Edward Wakefield, a well known man of those days was the author 
‘of @ good book on Ireland, publshed m rér2_ Hu son Edward Gibbon 
‘Wakefield came forward about 1831 az a pohtcal writer He was well-known 
‘as the promoter of a great scheme of Colotumaton. 
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vintors, There has been preserved a record of one of hus visits 
to Mill's house at Pentonville, on the 16th May, 1810. On 
that occasion, he told an anecdote of Pitt so cunous that Mill 
jotted zt down at the time, and xt remains among his papers* 


‘The commencement and progress of the fnendship between 
‘Mill and Sir Samuel Romilly will appear in the narrative 

The name of Joseph Lowe will tum up presently, and will 
re appear on various occasions Lowe too was of Scotch ongin, 
but not a successful man He wrote on Statistical Subjects, 
and was always on the look out for some profitable vocation, 
He attached himself to Mull, and often recerved assistance 
from him When, at last, he got an official appointment, he 
had not sufficient conduct to retain it 

‘The much lamented Francis Horner, Mull’s contemporary in 
‘Edinburgh, was, n London, thrown among Mill’s fnends, and 
was on familar terms with Brougham, Romilly, Dumont, Sharp, 
Whishaw, but does not seem to have contracted an intimacy 
with Mill lumself He mentions Mill casually, in connexion 
with a visit to Ford Abbey, in 1814, as “a gentleman who writes 
a good deal in the Zdinburgh Renew”. 

Considenng the great repute of Wilham Godwin, as a writer 
of advanced views in Politics and Ethics, we may wonder that 
Mill and he did not fraternze They never did come together, 
80 far as I know, and Godwin’s looseness in money matters 
inspired Mull with dislike, whatever he may have thought of 
the Polstual Jushce t 1s quite certain, that Godwin would, 
with all his lberabty of views, be reckoned by Mull as too 
much of a sentimentalist + 


© Connt Woronzow the Ruwan Ambassador im England frequently com~ 
‘Plamed to General Mirands of the vagueness and uncertanty of Mr Pitts 
communicahons He said that after a thre hours convemauon 
samned on for the purpose of ascertamng the most umportant pomts, be hdl 
found himself totally at w loss to wnte to his Court to say whet had been the 
result of the conversabon 


‘tn the Lefe of Godson {IL 383), wo find tum ranmng a tall om Place for 


‘WILLIAM ALLEN, 8 


Tam a little surprised at Mill's never becoming acquainted. 
with Thomas Campbell, the poet; who settled in London, only 
ayear after him, and took up the literary profession. Their 
lives were doubtless different, but both were miscellaneous 
contributors to magnzines ; and there was no reason apparent 
why they should not be in mutual sympathy. Campbell was any- 
thing but a bigot; indeed, it is doubtful whether he clung to Theo- 
logy any farther than was essential to his poetical and literary 
vocation. The Grotes knew him at a later period, and were 
wont to visit him ; Mrs. Grote wrote an article for his Magazine, 
The first recorded occasion of Mill's meeting him was at the 
founding of the University of London. 


I must now advert to another connexion that Mill kept up 
during the years that follow 1808, In the Life of Macaulay, 
Mr. Trevelyan adverts to the great services rendered to this 
country and to mankind by the Clapham brotherhood, which 
comprised Wilberforce, Zachary Macaulay, Babington, Thorn- 
ton, and others. He remarks, that, in their mode of carrying 
out their anti-slavery and other philanthropic enterprises, ‘they 
can be regarded as nothing short of the pioneers and fuglemen 
of that system of popular agitation which forms a leading 
feature in our internal history during the past half-century ”. 
The services of these men are, indeed, great and undeniable ; 
although, in politics, they were mostly Tories, But justice 
demands an equal reference to another sect, and another set 
of names, who were in active co-operation with the Clapham- 
ites, and not inferior to them in self-sacrificing zeal—I mean 
the Society of Friends, whose foremost representative for a 
long time was William Allen, the chemist of Plough Court. 
Rivalling Wilberforce in the intensity of his subjective piety, 
be was inferior to none in energy and devotion to every good 
£140. tn comexion with Godwin’s lsboured reply to Malthus, » friend, 
1. B Rosser, is to talk with both Place and Mill, and get a distinet statement 
of thelr objections f Place has any, to the book (TL. p73 4h 
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work ; and, besides being devoted to philanthropy, he was very 
considerable as a man of science. Allen became acquainted 
with Mill, not later than 1810, and secured his active co-opera- 
tion in a literary enterprise—a quarterly journel, called the 
Philanthropist, pablished for seven years at Allen's own risk. 
He also obtained the advice and support of Mill in public 
gatherings for agitating his various schemes ; and, in fact, Mill 
was one of the philanthropic band of the time, and knew many 
of them intimately, and, among others, Zachary Macaulay. 
Allen was worthy of a biography; but the three volumes 
devoted to him, although bodying forth his piety, his energy, 
and his science, by the help of diaries and letters, are exceed- 
ingly out of proportion to the facts of his life. Thus, the 
Philanthropist was projected in the summer of 1810, and only 
one page and a quarter are devoted to it. Again, in 1812, while 
it was going on, it receives mention in less than three lines ; 
and in all the three volumes, I have not discovered another 
reference. “Mill is mentioned only twice: once he and Ricardo 
accompany Allen (May, 1811) to a great meeting at the Free- 
masons’ Tavern, for a subscription to Lancaster ; and, again 
(November, 1813), he and Fox are taken to a Finance Com- 
mittee on the Lancasterizn School business. Now, although 
the Philanthropist was only an instrument of propagandism for 
the numerous schemes that Allen worked at, it occupied a very 
large share of his attention for seven years ; and, while he had 
many contributors, Mill and himself were the mainstay of the 
work: they were in constant communication, and many of his 
letters to Mill are preserved. The deep-seated divergence of 
their opinions on religion nowise interfered with their mutual 
esteem. Robert Owen’s infidelity was a grief to Allen, and he 
toade some vain attempts to combat it; but Mill’s views were 
never obtruded in an unsuitable place. Different was the im- 
pression he made on Wilberforce, who, according to Sir James 
‘Stephen, was the most charitable of judges. 


BELL AND LANCASTER, 83 


‘One more preparatory survey is requisite to the explanation 
of the course of the narrative from 18r0 to 1818; namely, a 
sketch of the Lancasterian School controversy. A good deal 
has been published concerning the Bell and Lancaster schemes 
of education, and the tremendous controversy they gave birth to 
between the liberals and the church party in England ; but the 
consecutive history has not yet, so far as I know, been written, 
as it might be, by the help of the existing documents; Place’a 
MSS. being an essential contribution to the record of the pro- 
ceedings of the Lancasterian Committee. 

Dr, Bell published the account of his Madras System in 
1797, and it was first adopted in the parochial charity school 
of St. Botolph’s, Aldgate. In the following year, Lancaster 
opened a school, well known as the Borough Road School, 
which he conducted on the monitorial plan, and from him, it 
became known as the Lancasterian system. Tell identified 
himself with the Church of England, and his religious teaching 
was strictly on church principles; Lancaster, 2 Quaker by 
persuasion, would have nothing but the Bible. The liberal 
and philanthrophic men among the Dissenters, who had long 
sought some means of promoting Education among the Poor, 
conceived they saw in the new system a machinery both effec- 
tive and cheap; and they attached themselves to Lancaster, and 
formed a Society, in 1809, for multiplying schools on his plan 
—the Royal Lancasterian Institution, afterwards called the 
British and Foreign School Society. 

‘The rival institution of the church, which linked itself with 
‘Bell, was founded the year after, and became the National 
Society. In 1810, the controversy wes alive, as may be seen in 
the Edinburgh Review of that year (November), which took the 
Lancastrian side, while the Quarterly embraced the other, 

‘The first start of the Society was formidable indeed. Its 
title is the “Royal British System of Education,” patronized 
by their Majesties, the Prince Regent, and the Royal Family. 
Presidents—the Duke of Bedford and Lord Somerville. The 
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finance comuutiee contamed a number of the best names in 
London: Lord Lansdowne, Lord Moura, Lord Carysfort, Henry 
Brougham, T. F. Buxton, Thomas Clarkson, Joseph Fry, Samuel 
Gumey, Francis and Leonard Homer, Luke Howard, John 
Menivale, James Mill, Basi] Montagu, Samuel Rogers, Sir S, 
Romilly, &c, &c. William Allen was one of the Trustees. 
Secretary—Joseph Fox 

‘The first volume of the PAvanthropest (1811) and the article 
in the Edinburgh Review of November the same year, describe 
the early operations of the Society. On the x1th of May, there 
was held at the Freemasons’ Tavern, a great “General Meeting 
of the Fnends of the Poor”. The Duke of Bedford was n 
the chair, and was supported by the Dukes of Kent and Sussex, 
‘There 1s an Address (Philanthropist, No. IIT) which may not 
be wholly Mill's work, but which bears unmustakable traces of 
lis hand, The resolutions may be seen at length m the 
Edinburgh Renew, vol XIX, p 14. Mill, we know, was 
present. In those Edinburgh Renew articles wil be found 
a very complete history of the Bell and Lancaster dispute. 
Tt will be scen that Bell, although the founder of the Madras 
system—which, m essential features, agreed with Lancaster's 
method, remamed mactive after lus return to England, end 
certainly never thought of commencing an agitation for the 
general education of the poor. He lived m retirement m an 
obscure living at Swanage, where be remained eight years 
(1798-1806) domg nothing for education beyond keeping up 
a Sunday school in his parish ® It was the alarming progress 
of Lancaster’s operations that made the church dignitaries turn 
to Bell as the convement instrument of their rival organization. 
The most curious part of the affar was the management 
necessary to get out of the fix of the Royal Patronage of 


© Thus was ead at the time, but, according tn Profassor Meiklejohn, im hos. 
reocut Memoir of Bell, 1 not correct. ‘Education, under the enthumashe 
fomerng of Bell, spread m the pansh, ontil there were no Sewer than thurteen 
dsy-achools m 2, and three Sunday schools" p. 3s. 
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Lancaster, The King and the Prince of Wales, as well ax 
the two royal dukes, were sincere and zealous in their 
support of the Lancasterian schools; and various were the 
devices tned by the church party to overcome this obstacle. 
The “No Popery ” cry was raised, but did not answer. Then 
a daring falsehood was hit upon. The hing having at this time 
hhad an attack of lus malady, the rumour was industnously 
circulated, that he had withdmwn his countenance and sub- 
tcription from Lancaster ; but this too was, m a great measure, 
although not enurely, foiled, by the mcreased zeal of the 
Prince Regent. At last, however, the church mustered 
resolution, under the auspices of Professor (afterwards Bishop) 
Marsh, to proceed with their own organization, and to denounce 
the Lancastenans, regardless of Royalty. A srmon of Marsh’s 
delivered at St. Pavl’s, gave the cue, and, in consequence, was 
marked out for the criticism of the Edinburgh, the Philanthro- 
ist, and the other Lancastenan organs. 

Lancaster’s personal character was opposid in nearly every 
point to the true Quaker type ; he was hot, reckless, and ex- 
travagant. He appears to great disadvantage in the records of 
the Committee, and was a perpetual source of embarrassment. 
As Place puts it, he became a sad nussance * 

The followmg extract from Place introduces Mill's part at 
the stage best known to us:—“Mr Wakefield, Mr, Mill, and 
I were all well acquainted with the controversy which would 
be going on between the partisans of Bell and Lancaster ; we 
had read most of the publications not only relating to the con- 
troversy, but those which related to the modes of teaching and 
discipline of schools ; all three were very desirous to extend 


* Bentham calls hem “ this self-styled Quaker,” and speaks of the movement 
thus --" Lancorter—the first adopter, and, m some particulars, the 1mprover 
of the un “Mectual mechanim—saw in it an instrument of that reputation, that 


abused. His sufpertere—be generous and pablicspmted sup- 
Porten—saw in st those admirable capacities which it possesses, and pushed 
(on the mpplicabom to the mimost of thew power.” 
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Lancaster's system, and to teach the children of parents of 
every denomination of religion. We were not religious our 
selves, and bad therefore no sectarian notions to teach; we 
wished the improvement of the people, knew that reading and 
writing and arithmetic were important steps in the process,” 


&. . . . . . “As our desire was to teach all, we saw 
very clearly that the way to teach all was to teach no religious 
doctrines.” . . . . So out of those opinions grew the project 


of the “ West London Lancasterian Institution,"—to establish 
schools for the whole of the poorer children west of Temple 
Bar, “Mr. Fox was known to Mr, Mill and Mr. Wakefield 
personally.” . . .; and they thought Fox would be a great 
acquisition to help them. The movement went on, and by- 
and-bye we come to the drawing up of an address to the public, 
by a subcommittee (\WVakefield, Place, and Fox). “The 
woatter of the address had been previously settled between Mr. 
‘Mill, Mr. Wakefield, and me.” 

A public meeting was held on 2nd August, 1813: Sir James 
Mackintosh in the chair, The Address seems to be Mill's 
work, The first resolution was moved by Joseph Hume, In 
“aq short speech, replete with feelings of true philanthropy,” 
‘William Allen proposed the fifth resolution. Joseph Fox was 


secretary. 

Fox presently became “refractory”, Troubles arose, of the 
most singular description, Sir Francia Burdett had taken up 
the odd notion that Place was a Government spy. Place con- 
sults Mill as to withdrawing from the Committee; Mill 
advises him not to withdraw ; but he did withdraw neverthe- 
less. This was only one of many hitches; and, while it is 
apparent that Mill kept in the background and put other 
people forward, it was always to him that recourse was had, 
when difficulties came. 

‘The scheme of 2 Superior, or Chrestomathic School, was 
launched in 1813. Mill was an active promoter, and Bent- 
ham went heartily into the project ; turing aside for a time 
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from his juridical work, to compose his book on Cducation 
The details of the plan were worked out by Place and 
Wakefield. Fox visits the High School of Edinburgh and 
the Perth Academy, Gray of the Hizh School (Edinburgh) 
writes a long letter to Wakefield , ‘hil ss to assist m procuring 
money The Association is formed in February, r8t4 £3000 
to be raised m goo shares of £10 each ‘Lhe ‘Trustees to 
be—Mackintosh, Brougham, Mill, Allen, Fox, and Wakefield 
Place wrote an interesting exposition of the project, in the form 
of a letter to William Allen Plans and sections are sent to 
Ford Abbey to Mill, who wnitcs, “I am anvious to show them 
to Mr Bentham, and he 1s anuous to sec thm = His views on 
the plan of mstruction are now on paper and are all with me 
‘The treatise only wants revising to be ready for publication , 
but his eyes are too bad for revising, and it must wait till they 
are better” This was the Chrestomathia Bentham offcrs ‘ part 
of hus garden at the back of the Recruit House in the Bird 
cage walk, St James's Park, as a site for the school” ‘This 
‘was considered very eligible, and further, plans arc sunt to Mill 
for Bentham, at Ford Abbey Mill wnites, rqth October, 
expressing much interest in the school, but warns Place “ that 
Bentham’s mind may, and will probably, work round to finding 
at a nuisance im his garden,” and bids him keep his eye open 
for any other suitable spot He 1s hopeful, nevertheless “we 
shall build, I hope, early in spring”. In point of fact, Ben- 
tham imposed so many restrictions, and made so many 
Gifficulties, thut his garden was presently abandoned On the 
gist December, Mill writes again, “' Bentham 1s hard at work 
‘upon his treatise, and 1s infinitely hot upon the subject, and 
‘wishes to complete it before coming to London”. In March, 
18r5, the return took place, Bentham bringing with him his 
Chrestomathia Ths being a considerable book, Mill and 
Place prcpare for crculation a short paper of “ Proposals,” &. 
‘Mail at this ume had one of hus attacks of gout, and ‘‘was mtensely 
occupied on hws History, and on other hterary matte:s which 
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his family made perpetually necessary”. So, the chief stress of 
the business fell on Place. Sir S. Romilly is induced to join 
by pressure from Brougham, Mackintosh, and Bentham, 
‘Things, however, move slowly, and for a year no great advance 
is traceable, In the intervals of the Ford Abbey residence, 
Mill is at meetings about it, time after time. In 1818, he had 
induced Sir Francis Burdett, to offer to transfer the interest of 
£000, which he had given to the West London Lancasterian 
School; but legal difficulties stopped the way. Finally, in 
3820, several meetings took place, Mill being present : the site 
has never been settled, and the scheme is abandoned. Thus 
ends a well-meant and laborious attempt at Higher Education. 
It produced Bentham’s treatise ; but nothing more. The next 
move towards the object in view was the founding of the 
London University. 


‘There is reason for supposing that Mill’s views on Religion 
took their final shape between 1808 and 18x0. What little I 
am able to add to John Mill’s explanations on this point 
(Autobiography, p. 38) I will state here. When he left Scot- 
land, he was undoubtedly a believer in Christianity, although 
attached more to the ‘moderate’ than to the ‘ evangelical’ 
school His attitude towards religion during the years of the 
Literary Journal, we have already seen ; he might then be on 
the way to scepticism, but he had not reached the goal. His 
mental history from 1806 to 1808 can only be conjectured. That 
his acquaintance with Bentham would have hastened his course 
towards infidelity, it is impossible to doubt. Bentham never in 
so many words publicly avowed himself an atheist, but he was 
80 in substance, His destructive criticisms of religious doctrine, 
in Churchof-Englandism and its Catechism examined, and still 
more his anonymous book on Natural Religion, left no residue 
that could be of any value. As a legislator, he had to allow a 
place for Religion ; but he made use of the Deity, as Napoleon 
wished to make use of the Pope, for sanctioning whatever he 
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himself chose, in the name of Utility, to prescribe. John 
Austin followed on the same tack ; but the course was too dis- 
ingenuous to suit either of the Mills. It is quite certain, how- 
ever, that the whole tone of conversation in Bentham’s more 
select circle, was atheistic. In Mill’s own family, there is a 
‘vague tradition that his breaking with the church and religion 
followed his introduction to Bentham, Strange to say, the 
most authentic fact that I have been able to procure is, that 
the instrument of his final transformation was General Miranda. 
Unfortunately, we have nothing but the bare fact; it was stated 
by Mill himself to Walter Coulson, one of his intimate friends 
of later years, but the circumstances have been withheld, 
Neither Bentham nor Miranda, nor any one cls, would have 
made him a sceptic, except hy the force of reason; but they 
may have set his mind to work to sift the question more 
completely than he had ever done before. Miranda's bio- 
graphy gives us no assistance on this point; his patriotic 
struggles are described, but his phases of faith are not touched 
upon, except in the incident of his ignomimious burial by the 
Spanish priests, We can fall back upon the observation, 
often made, and repeated by Mill himself in his notes on Villers, 
that when a man threw off Catholicism, he had no available 
standing ground between that and atheism. Hence, the free. 
thinkers in Catholic countries have usually been atheistat+ 
Mill says, “the two most celebrated infidels we have had in 

©” Batif we presnme thet God wills anything, we must suppose that he 
‘bas a season for so domg, 2 reason worthy of himself, which can only be the 
‘greatest happiness of ins creatares. In this pomnt of view, therefore, the divine 
‘pill cannot require anything msconsistent with general utlity. 

“If 1 can be pretended thet God can have any will not connatent with 
wtilty, his will becomes a fantasue and delusive principle, im which the ravings 
of enthusiasm, and the extravagancies of supershuon, will find sanchon and 
anthouty."—Prenciples of Penal Law, Part 11, Book 1, Chap. X. 

$ See Leshe Stephen, History of Aaglak Thought sx the Exphtecnth Con- 
fury, Vol. 1, BB ‘Ta Cathebe France, © mpd end unending sytem wat 
ep hp ear Mt see 
cof orthodox belief.” 
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this country, Hume and Gibbon, had spent 2 great part of their 
youth in France, and were intoxicated with the vanity of 
imitating Frenchmen”, 

If we knew less of the facts, we might easily suppose that a 
mind of Mill’s cast, finding in the Edinburgh bookshops Hume's 
Dialogues on Natural Religion, would have been carried away 
by the style of reasoning there employed, and have taken in the 
seeds of his ultimate scepticism. But Mill, like his countrymen 
generally, was proof against Hume ; and possibly had not read 
the book, or, if he had, it would be for giving a refutation in his 
Latin discourse (“Num sit Dei cognitio naturalis ”) before the 
Presbytery. 

John Mill tells us that his father’s greatest difficulty in regard 
to Religion was the moral one; but he partly admits, and 
should have becn still more express on the point, that, in the 
end, the whole question becomes intellectual. If there be a 
difficulty felt in reconciling the moral character of the Deity 
with human misery, there are also endeavours to obviate it ; 
and to adjudicate upon the merits of these endeavours is clearly 
an intellectual function. 

For some time after his marriage, Mill himself went to church ; 
and the children were all baptized. The minister that baptized 
the eldest was Dr. Grant, probably rector of the parish, who 
used to dine at the house, and meet General Miranda. John, 
asa little boy, went to church; his maiden aunt remembered 
taking him, and hearing him say in his enthusiastic way “that 
the two greatest books were Homer and the Bible”. As 
regards father and son, the church-going did not last ; but the 
other members of the family continued the practice. 

Negation, pure and simple, as Mill held it, was a rare thing 
in the cultivated society of the time in England. It was more 
frequent a few years earlier ; but the beginning of the century, 
says Godwin, witnessed a change of feeling on religion. Mill's 
doctrinal views were very strong meat even to the most liberal 
of the young men that became his disciples. Grote told me 
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that, though he had been quite familiar with negation carried 
as far as deism, he was a good deal distressed on first hearing 
Mill declare that we could know nothing whatever of the ongin 
of the world, 

On the subject of Christianity, Mull used in conversation to 
say that the history of the first centunes needed to be wholly 
te-wntten: and I am not sure that he did not at one time think 
of doing this himself. 


After these preparatory surveys, I will follow the order of 
events from 1808 to 1818. 


1808, 


Ef Mill was one of the writers introduced mto the Edinburgh 
Review after the 20th number, we ought to be able to trace his 
hand from October, 1807 (No. 21), onwards, Yet, it 15 not 
tall October, 1808, that we can authentically specify his contri- 
butions. In that number is an article on Money and Exchange. 
The author reviewed » Thomas Smith; Mill following up his 
pamphlet on Spence of the year before, and evidently full of 
the subject, which was a pressing one at the time. He laments 
the prevailing ignorance of the doctrines of pobtical economy, 
and quotes as evidence thereof— the late Orders in Council, 
respecting the trade of neutrals ; the populauty of Mr. Spence’s 
doctrine in regard to commerce ; our Jaws concerning the corn 
trade; a great part of our las. in fact, respecting trade in 
general; the speeches which are commonly delivered, the 
books which are often published, and the conversations which 
are constantly held”. The last third of the article 1s on the 
Bank of England question, and controverts Henry Thornton's 
doctrines, then in vogue. 

This is all that I can find of Mill's in the Edinburgh of this 
year, There are two previous articles on the Spence contro- 
versy (Jan., 1808, and April, 1809); but we cannot assign the 
aathorship. 
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I have been furnished by Mr. Macvey Napier with an ex- 
tract of a letter addressed to his father by Joseph Lowe, with 
reference to the character of Fox. We know already with what 
feelings Mill listened to Fox after his arrival in London 
Speaking of Fox, Lowe says, “If you think this a deficient 
eulogy, pray cast your eye over the review of his historical 
fragment in the Anmual Review for 1808. It was written by 
Mill, one of his warm admirers—as far as he can bring himself 
to admire any Minister.” 

This is 2 valuable indication for the time when Mill’s contri- 
butions to periodicals are so difficult to trace, The article is 
80 far illustrative of Mill’s political tone, and so complimentary 
to Fox, that a short account of it will be of interest. 

After some preliminary observations as to the commonplace 
character of politicians generally, the reviewer regards it as very 
much in Fox's favour that he challenges an estimate of his 
talents, by risking the publication of such a book. He thinks 
that Pitt would have lived long before he gave any such test of 
himself “On the severest principles of criticism, the fragment 
now presented to us must be allowed to be a fine production, 
and to afford evidence that, had the work been completed, it 
would not have ranked low in the class of historical composi- 
tions.” 

The great merit of the work, in the reviewer's eyes, is its 
moral tone. On this point he compares it favourably with the 
Greek and Roman historians, to the disparagement of most 
modern historians. He allows that the moderns have giveg 
good examples of philosophical history; but their histories 
contain little more besides than 2 dry statement of vulgar his- 
torical facta. We read them, accordingly, with a species of 
cold interest, compounded of that with which we peruse a 
philosophical dissertation and a common chronicle, The peru- 
sal of them is a task. Even Robertson fails to impart the 
touches of nature to his pictures. 

‘This moral pert implies first the lessons of common morality, 
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on which the ancients in their conception of history laid the 
greatest stress, The narrative should present in a clear and 
instructive light the natural rewards of virtue, and the punish- 
ment of vice; a point on which modern historians are shame- 
fully defective. Most of all should public spirit be celebrated. 
asa high virtue. It is well known how the ancient historians 
excel in this respect. Compare with these the work of Hume, 
or even Robertson’s Charles the Fifth, which teaches us to 
admire the ambition of that cold-blooded and sclfish destroyer ; 
while Voltaire makes a hero of Louis the Fourteenth. 

Another ingredient in history is the development of the 
human character. Here, too, Tacitus, Thucydides and Livy 
attain the highest success. 

It is the moral element that shines in Fox's work. Of the 
speculative philosophy not much appears, Probably “his 
talents were not vigorous and cultivated cnough to be very 
capable of generalisation and analysis. Any reflections of this 
sort that he hazards are superficial and common, But in the 
moral department of the philosophy of history, we know no 
rival to him in the English Language. In every part of his 
valuable fragment, the moral qualities of his actors come home 
to the bosom of his readers, and call forth their love or their 
detestation. With regard to public virtue, the love of which it 
is so peculiarly the business of the historian to inspire, there is 
scarcely any praise to which he is not entitled. It is hardly 
possible, we think, to read his book, and to rise without a 
warmer love of one’s country than before ; without a stronger 
disposition to make for it every sacrifice: to risk all in resisting 
its oppressors, and to account life not worth preserving, where 
freedom, independence, liberty, are not enjoyed, where tyranny 
reigns, or oppression operates. Everywhere too are the keenest 
sympathies of his reader called forth, m the contemplation of 
the passions and emotions of his actors. The manners and 
feelings of the individuals who come forward in his pages, it 
seems to have peculiarly suited his genius to depict; and those 
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sympathetic pleasures, of which so nich a banquet 1s deirved 
from the ancient lustonans, and m which the modern hustonans 
are so extremely barren, form one of the great charms which 
distinguish the specimen before us, and which, no donbt, 
would have continued to adom his historic efforts ” 

‘The reviewer then goes on to quote special passages for 
illustrative criticism, and pomts out in some detail the strength 
on the moral side, and the weakness m the speculative, which 
last feature he effectively contrasts with the wonderful subtlety 
and penetration of Hume, 

“There are three advantages which are derived from this 
fragment, short as it 18, of the projected history of Mr Fox. 
‘The first 1s, that he has drawn a picture of the practical tyranny 
which was exercised over this nation under the reigns of Charles 
the Second and James the Second, that he excites against it the 
hatred and mdignation of his readers, and clearly gives them to 
see, that had affairs proceeded, for but a little time, in the same 
course, the forlorn and desolate aspect of despotism must have 
been permanently impressed upon this country The second 
advantage 18, that he draws a picture of that servile submission 
which then seemed to form the character of the nation, and to 
jpomt them out as the willing and deserving victims of oppres- 
mon, and rouses against the wretched sycophancy and debase- 
‘ment of the tunes, the contempt and detestation of every manly 
bosom. The third advantage 1s, that he stigmatises those time- 
serving and bigoted histonans who have endeavoured to dis- 
guise the enormities of that period, to wnte the apology of 
venality and despotism, to repress the virtuous emotions of 
hatred and mdignation which the scenes in question are calcu- 
lated to excite, and who have contnbuted so largely to corrupt 
the moral sentiments of our people, and extnguish among us 
the love of country, independence of spurt, disinterestedness, 
and courage in pubhe affair” 

The remarks on Fox’s composition are somewhat cutions, 
‘So great an orator ought to have come out better as a writer. 
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“ The language or style of this history has no very remarkable 
characters of excellence. Mr. Fox, in fact, appears to be still 
only serving his apprenticeship to composition, He seems by 
no means at home in the business; though neithcr is it stiffness 
that is in any degree the defect of his style. His language ig 
perspicuous, and flowing. It has no appearance of labour, 
though it is often incumbered. Like most beginners in com- 
position, he is too circumstantial, too anxious to make out 
precisely his meaning, by qualifying clauses. The same want 
of experience has on various occasions led him to dwell too 
long on trivial circumstances; and it has not unfrequently 
betrayed him into awkward, and even into inaccurate expres 
sions, Mr. Fov’s genius, however, is diffase, and with the 
Greatest experience he would have always drawn out his details 
to too great a length.” 

Having been led to the discovery of Mill’s hand in the 
Annual Renew (a periodical published yearly from 1802 to 
1809, by Longmans), I looked in the volume for other indica 
tions of his work. It was impossible to mistake an article on 
Bentham’s “Scotch Reform,” which must have been one of his 
first, if not his very first, exposition of Bentham’s views on Law 
Reform. In the previous year, 807, Lord Eldon laid on the 
table of the House of Lords, a bill for amending the constitu- 
tion of the Scotch Court of Session, and Bentham seized the 
opportunity of trying to obtain a hearing for his plans of legal 
improvement. In a pamphlet published this year, in the form 
of three letters to Lord Granville, he criticized the proposed 
Bill for Scotland, and at the same time extended his criticism 
to the English system. In an article of six close pages, the 
reviewer gives an inkling of Bentham’s way of looking at the 
existing practices of the law, together with his remedies 
Nobody, so far as I know, except Mill, would at that time have 
written of Bentham in these terms :— 

“Every thing which comes from the pen or from the mind 
of Mr, Bentham is entitled to profound regard. Of all the 
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men, in all ages, and in all countries, who have made the 
philosophy of law their study, he has made the greatest progress. 
If the vast additions which the science of legislation owes to 
him be hutherto little known to his countrymen, it 1s owing to 
the imdigence of mstruction among them, and to the infinite 
tmmallness of the number who take any mterest in the most 
important inquiries. 

“To a profound knowledge of the general principles of law, 
Mr. Bentham adds an mtimate acquaintance with its practice, 
both in his own and other countnes, and it abundantly appears 
that his study of what law ought to de, has not made hum a sharer 
in the admuration, so common among its professors, of what law 
ss. As most of the articles of the reform proposed by Lord 
Granville to be mcorporated with the Scotch system of law or 
of law procedure, were founded upon analogies with practices 
and forms of the Enghsh courts, 1 was necessary for Mr. 
Bentham, m showing that these were not the reforms which 
would be good m Scotland, to prove that they were not regula- 
tions which were advantageous in England From this he has 
been led into a cnticism on the courts of law and the modes of 
admunustering justice in England, which forms a piece of the most. 
important instruction which was ever laid before any nation” 

In the same volume, Mill's answer to Spence 1s criticized 
thos 

“Mr Mill's enswer is the work of a man who defines before 
he proceeds to argue, and who 1s thoroughly conversant with 
the doctrines of political economy, The reader who wishes to 
be amused with the contradictions of a superficial author, will 
find a fund of entertainment at Mr. Spence’s cost in the notes 
eubjomed to Commerce Defended, while the text affords a 
specimen of the perspicuity with which the most abstruse sub- 
jects may be treated by the wnter who has thoroughly meditated 
them.” 

I cannot tell who was the editor of this periodical, but he 
evidently reposed complete confidence in Mill, 
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Seeing the close intimacy of Mill and Bentham for the years 
1808 to 1818, Bentham’s work becomes almost a part of our 
tecord. Occasionally, it rises to special prominence among the 
events that more strictly concern us. Whatever Bentham did 
in that interval, he discussed with Mill. For the present year, 
supposed to be the first of their intimacy, Bentham seems to 
‘have been principally engrossed with the Scetch Reform publi- 
cation, which, we have seen, was at once taken up by Mill, as 
2 topic for his periodical contributions, 

‘The public events of this year are notable in themselves, but 
do not aid us in our proper subject. There was 2 great deal of 
excitement in the cause of Spain. A strike among the cotton 
‘weavers of Manchester assumed formidable dimensions, and 
led to serious tumults. In Parliament, Romilly works at his 
Sisyphus stone of refouming the Criminal Law. 


1809. 

In the January number of the Zdindurgh, appears a very full 
article on the Emancipation of Spanish America (35 pages), 
It recounts the entire public career of General Miranda, and 
was no doubt inspired by him, A second article on the same 
subject is contained in the July number, where Miranda's 
‘coaching’ is still more apparent ; Mill could not of himself 
quote authorities in the Spanish language. The situation of 
South America was one of no little complication ; it was in 
revolt against Spain, while we were assisting Spain at home. 
The fate of the mother country had first to be decided, either 
for independence or for subjection to Buonaparte. Under the 
first supposition, Milt enumerates five alternatives, under the 
second, three; the one most advantageous to this country, 
would be, for us, having secured the independence of Spain, to 
eecure next the independence of the colonies. 

In July there is an article on China, the occasion of which 
will be seen in a letter to be quoted presently. It is a review 
of the Travels of M. de Guignes, French Resident in Ching, 
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‘The article professes “‘to collect the scattered lights which he 
and others offered for illustrating the condition of the Chinese”. 
‘The preparatory remark is made—‘It is to be lamented that 
philosophers have not as yet laid down any very distinct canons 
for ascertaining the principal stages of civilization”, Neverthe- 
less, the reviewer does his best to estimate the actnal stage 
reached by the Chinese. The general conclusion is—* China 
is very little advanced beyond the infancy of agricultural 
society". As to the higher politics—“ the practical business of 
Government, through all its organs, is to plunder the people, 
and deceive the sovereign”. The much vaunted stability of 
the empire is only “immobility”. Even the number of the 
population is greatly exaggerated. The main att, agriculture, 
is proved to be in a very low state. Not one of the arts is 
advanced, except pottery, which is within the compass of a mde 
«people. In building arches, and in laying out grounds, the 
people deserve some credit. The crowning evidence of the 
Jow state of the civilization as a whole is the utterly degraded 
condition of the women. 

For this year, there isa great deal of interesting incident in 
the Memoirs of Bentham. First is a letter (July 25) on what 
‘was an anxious subject in the small Bentham circle, the publi- 
cation of Bentham’s Elements of Packing. 

Bentham had been long contemplating a work on the Law 
of Libel, in which he took the ground that the “ Libel law as 
it stands, or rather as it floats, is incompatible with English 
liberties ”. 

A series of wholesale prosecutions instituted in the beginning 
of this year for libelling the Duke of York and the British 
Arzay, aroused his attention to the system of packing Juries in 
Government Prosecutions, and he wrote this treatise, in which 
he deals terrific blows upon the Government, and the Judges, 
and tums the system round and round with excruciating 
minuteness. 

Here is the letter as given in the Life of Bentham, 
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“aa Ropar Srarer, Penroxvizs, 
“ Jaly 25, 1809. 

“ As to ‘Elements,’ for the outcoming of which I appear to 
be far more impatient than you, I have been to give the man 
‘a Jesson in reading Benthamic copy, and he is far less frightened 
than he formerly was, or pretended to be—and I expect that 
his experience will soon prepare some other bold-heorted man 
to take your stuff in hand. I have told Baldwin, that it must 
be, through thick or through thin, published in six wecks. My 
motive for naming this time, was, that then it will be ready 
time enough for the Edinburgh Review, No. after the net— 
and I do not want it out much sooner, that no law Joa may 
lick it over, and cover it with his slime, that it may glide the 
easier into his serpent’s maw, and afterwards offer the excrement 
to Jeffrey, to the frustranon and exclusion of an offering of my 
own, 

“ What is to be, will be; what is not to be, will not be :— 
T hope I have here provided myself ground enough to stand 
upon. You see I have not turned my eye to the pastoral office 
80 long for nothing: had it been ever turned, like your own, 
to the equally reverend and pious office, the dispensation of 
law, the field of generalities would hardly have been more 
familiar to it.” 

An unpublished portion of the same letter gives, in some- 
what uncouth fashion, the particulars of the first visit of Mill to 
Barrow Green. We cannot afford to suppress this portion, 
having so little means of enlivening the narrative with home- 
life pictures. 

“Coming to Barrow Green on Wednesday, that is, to-mor- 
row—under which of the clauses does that fall? Alas! under 
the latter. The reason? So it was in the womb of Providence. 
‘Who can command what is in the womb of Providence? As 
Jonah was three days and three nights in the whale’s belly, so 
must we be three days and three nights in the darkness of 
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Pentonville before we can emerge into the light of Barrow 
Green. Saturday is the day decreed. The causes various. 
* Flounces and furbelows, if among them, are latent. Those 
set forward to view, if by the art of description I can give them 
Gignity requisite, are as follows :—1. The duty of detersion— 
a great household abomination, of twelve times recurrence in 
the year, for which Monday before last was the regular day— 
but the wedding on the said day delayed, after the fashion of 
the great expedition which is now a-going, a-going, till Monday 
last. This, with all its appendages, goes for a great part of the 
week. Then there is another mischief—there are two aunts, 
one of whom is necessary to take charge of the brat to be left 
behind, and they have first to be pulled home from Margate. 
To pull women from their pleasures, you know too much not 
to know is not a trifling task. Saturday is the earliest day we 
can expect them. Another reason concerns myself Having 
consented to review this book on China for Jeffrey, I had 
intended to carry it to Barrow Green, had we gone there on 
‘Monday—but now I am anxious, as there is so little time, to 
have done with it before I leave town. In the meantime, I 
hope the lilies and roses will be generous and delay their 
departure for a few days. It will be dreadful to lose them. 

“ Bythe-bye, in a note I received from Mr. Koe on Saturday, 
he desires me to bring Motive Table, and Evidence Exclusion 
Table. Motive Table \ have, and Table des Délits, but no such 
table as Evidence Exclusion Table did I ever see. 

“When I received your letter on Monday, John, who is 60 
desirous to be your inmate, was in the room, and observed me 
smiling as I read it, This excited his curiosity to know what 
it was about, I said it was Mr. Bentham asking us to go to 
‘Barrow Green. He desired to read that. I gave it him to see 
what he would say, when he began, as if reading —t Why have 
ot you come to Barrow Green, and brought John with you?’ 

“The prospect of the pleasures to come keeps up our spirits 
under the vexation and delay of the days we must lose, The 
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Pleasures you are in the actual enjoyment of, ought to keep up 


“ Mrs. Mill desires me to offer her very best respects, and to 
aay that she promises to make up in good behaviour when she 
comes, for what of the delay in coming is layable at her door. 

“T am, my dear Sir, 
“ With the highest regard, 
“Yours, &c, 


“ Devil take them! Since writing the above, has the mother 
of these aunts come into the house, telling us she has heard 
from them—that they will be in town on Sunday, spite of fate, 
Dut not before. It will be Monday morning therefore, before 
we can be with you. We shall set off, however, before break- 
fast. We shall breakfast at Croydon, and be with you to the 
enjoyment of the day—not, however, to break in upon you, 
till your own dinner-hour—the intermediate time shall be spent 
in getting acquainted with the place, We shall come in a post 
chaise, by which means we shall avoid the trouble we should 
otherwise occasion in sending for us, as Mr. Koe had the good- 
ness to mention, to Godstone. John asks if Monday is not 
to-morrow.” 

‘This was the first of the visits to Barrow Green. The exact 
duration of these visits is not certain, for want of references, 
‘The last was in 1813, and is authenticated by a letter that we 
shall have to produce. That they could have been only a few 
weeks at a time, is evident from the fact, that Mill does not 
seem to have ever had the whole of his family with him. 

The paragraph alluding to a note received from Koe, Bent- 
hham’s amanuensis or secretary, shows that Mill was revising 
for Bentham portions of his work—Zstroduction f9 Rationale of 
Evidence. 

In exaci!y two months, we find another letter, showing that 
‘Mill was back in London. The book on Jury-Packing is 
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*T offer up my devotions to heaven every morning for the 
prosperity of Libel Law, After the feeble and timid talk on 
the subject of the freedom of the press in the House of Com- 
mons on Monday night, I am more impatient than ever, Pure 
fear of the lawyers seemed to tie up the tongues even of Sir F. 
Burdett and of Whitbread, who otherwise appeared willing to 
epeak. They were afraid they should commit some blunder 
in regard to fhe requisite provisions of law, and, therefore, eat 
their words. Oh! if they but knew what law is, and ought 
to be, as well as you can tell them, on this most interesting of 
all points, we should find the boldness, I trust, on the other 
side, equal to that of the lawyers.” 

Tt appears from Bowring that, while the book was going 
through the press, the publisher took alarm, and refused to 
proceed. To mitigate the offensiveness of the work, Bentham 
suggested a change of title—" Perils of the Press”; but this 
was a very slight palliative. The opinion of Romilly was 
taken, and it was very strong indeed. He had not the least 
doubt that “Gibbs” (Sir Vicary) would prosecute both the 
author and the printer. ‘An attorney-general, the moat 
friendly to you, would probably find himself under the neces- 
sity of prosecuting, from the representations which would be 
made to him by the Judges, but Gibbs would want no such 
representations, and would say, that not to prosecute such an 
attack upon the whole administration of justice, would be a 
dereliction of his duty.” 

‘The printing was proceeded with, but the book was not sold 
till 1821 ; copies being circulated privately. One wonders at 
Mill’s temerity in urging the publication of such a work against 
the opinion of Romilly. I can fancy him supposing that Gibbs 
and his masters would be disinclined to send Jeremy Bentham 
to prison; as Hume and Gibbon were allowed to pass an- 
tolested, while humble scribblers had to suffer for holding 
their views. That the book escaped prosecution when it did 
appear, shows that Romilly was, after all, too apprehensive of 
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danger, He made a similar mistake with a subsequent work of 
Bentham’s A prosecution of the Act of Packing would have 
been smgular in another respect , at would have been an appeal 
to a Jury to say whether Junes were packed or not 

In the October number of the Review appeared one of Mill's 
moportant articles, a review of Bexon’s Cade de la Ls,sslation 
Pénale The work itself he disposes of as vague, confused, 
and vacillatmg, and substitutes 2 short abstract of his own 
doctrines instead , but does not go far into detail A consider- 
able str followed the publication of the article, and the urttant 
was & sentence on Bentham, as bemg “the only author who 
has attempted this most dificult and most important analysis , 
and umperfect as his success has necessarily been, we have no 
hesitation in saying he has dune more to elucidate the true 
grounds of legislative mcerference than all the jurists who had 
gone before hum” On the Review coming out, Mill writes to 
Bentham—“ Bexon sadly mangled The mintion of you 
struck out in all but one place, and there my words, every one 
of them, removed, and those of Jeffrey put in thur place. 
‘What 1s to be done with this concem? I am indccd at a 
serious loss” 

‘This was followed by 2 long exculpatory letter of the 27th 
Nov, which 1s not given Allusion 1s made to it in a Ictter 
from Bentham, sth December, enclosimg one from Vumont, 
from which, he says, “ you will see the sensation mad¢ by the 
Bexon at Holland House”. 

“To preserve the person most ummediately sayused, t seemed 
to me that nothing better could be done than to send to Mr 
Dumont a copy of so much of your letter of the 27th November 
as related to that subject Under so serious a charge as that of 
a ‘mest smpudent planarism, it was no small satisfaction for 
me to have m my possession an anticipated exculpation, ard 
that so complete a one for your defence, and it was an addy 
tionally fortunate circumstance that I was enabled to add the 
exuttence of at least one witness (meanmg, though not mention- 
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ing), Mr. ES [Koch by sheen the snerenticmnc Of tee heres 
in so far 28 you are concemed, could be attested.’ 

‘Mill is evidently in a high state of excitement, and sits down 
immediately to pen a long letter, which is worth giving entire, 

December 6, 1809, 

“ Your communication to me of Mr. Dumonts letter, though 
the intelligence imparted by it was not of the most agreeable 
sort, found it difficult to add to my anger, which was near its 
maximum before. Under, this oddly generated surmise, I feel 
gratitude to Mr. Koe for his very lucky expression of his desive 
to read the article in MS. before it was sent off, and the very 
moment before it was sent off; for it came out of his hands, 
and was sealed up that very instant under his eye. The con- 
tradiction of this—not very measured accusation—would other- 
wise have rested on my eelf-serving testimony; for it was not 
iy intention to have troubled Mr. K. with the reading of it, as 
I thought he would so much more easily satisfy himself with it 
when he could see it in print. 

“Tt is no less satisfactory to me in respect to another of the 
said wisely conceived surmises, viz., that of the article's being 
drawn up under your direction, &¢., that you neither saw it 
nor heard it—a circumstance owing entirely to the same cause, 
viz. a reluctance to encroach with it upon your time, and the 
reflection that all you might desire to know about it, you would 
know, with most pleasure, when it should come to be read to 
you in print. 

“Notwithstanding, however, the passage in which I en- 
deavoured, not only to do justice to your merits, but to point 
you out, in as distinct a manner as I could, to the public, as 
the only man from whom light was to be got on legislative 
matters, I own that I, after knowing the dislike which Mr, 
Jeffrey had to praise, studiously made use of your doctrines, at 
the same time sinking your name; and in more places than 
one, as I dare say Mr. Koe remembers, I had originally named 
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you as the author of what I was saying, and afterwards struck 
it out. This was done upon the exhortation of Mr. Lowe, who 
said, that from what he knew of Jeffrey—from what Mr. Jeffrey 
had said to him about what he called my propensity to admire, 
and in particular to admire you, as also what he said about his 
own (Jeffrey's) propensity acf to admire—that he would not 
admit the mention of you in such terms to stand in so many 
places, and that it would be best to retain it in two or three of 
the places where I thought it of most importance, and strike it 
out in the rest, when the probability was, he would not meddle 
with it, As there appeared to be reason in this, I allowed 
myself to be governed by it—and after all this caution, we still 
see what has come of it. 

“To come, however, to 2 more agreeable subject—after 
thanking you, as I most heartily do, for your zeal to exculpate 
me—lI have this day got to the end of Exrlusion.® Impossibility 
then is all that remains, and I am at the end of the principal 
stage of my labours, viz, my operations upon your text—#4, 
mong your various lections, the making choice of one—the 
completing of an expression, when, in the hurry of penmanship, 
it had been left incomplete, &c. Editorial notes, of which we 
have so often talked, are only thus far advanced, that a variety 
of rudiments are set down, with reference to the places of the 
work where they should be introduced. But it has often 
happened to me to find, what I thought might be added as a 
note in one place, was given admirably by yourself in another 
place, and a better place. And in truth, having surveyed the 
whole, the ground appears to me so completely trod, that I can 
hardly conceive anything wanting. It is not easy, coming after 
you, to find anything to pick up behind you. My memory, too, 
is so overmatched by the vast multiplicity of Gbjects which the 
work myolves, that I am afraid to trust myself in any kind of 
Rotes, save suggestions of cases, illustration by instances—lest 
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what ¥ say should be an idea brought forward in some other 
part of the work. All this, however, is not intended to operate 
as an apology or pretext for indolence. Notes there shall be 
written, and very full ones—whether these notes shall be 
printed is another question. My feet are still Iumber—still of 
mo use. They seem slowly bringing themselves back to that 
state in which use may egain be made of them. When they 
will accomplish that desirable object, it is not yet for me to say.” 

Bowring gives an extract of a letter from Brougham to Mill, 
on the same article: its being in his possession shows that Mill 
had forwarded it to Bentham. 

. » « “My observations on Bexon can easily keep till we 
meet. ‘The principal objection is to the pains you have 
bestowed, ot, Ithink I may say, thrown away, on the exposi- 

tion of a man’s blunders, who is obscure, and, apparently, only 
magnified into consideration for the sake of his mistakes, I 
also object to some attacks on Ellenborough, of which, perhaps, 
you are not aware. There are certain inverted commas which, 
in fact, mask quotations from his own words. The prise of 
Bentham seems to me excessive, and not very consistent with 
the tone of the former article, though perhaps less extravagant 
than a passage in your first South American article. The 
adoption of his neology, I must enter my decided protest 
against. It is possible you might not be aware that forth. 
comingness and non-forthcomingness are unknown in all writings 
on law, except his own; but such words as semipublic you 
must be convinced are of his mint.” 

The above extract was my clue to the South American 
articles. The reference to Bentham is in the first, and is 
slightly stronger than the present one. This “ Bexon” article 
is, as we have seen, not quite the first of Mill’s writings on 
Benthamic subjects; it is, however, apparently the first of any 
importance. 

There follows in the Memoirs another letter of Mill to 
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Bentham, too interesting to be left out. The occasion must be 
inferred. 


\« PENTOXVILLR, 20th December, 1809. 


“Though I hesitated at first whether the fides liferarum 
permits me to shew to you the accompanying letter—a letter 
which would certainly not have been written, at least not a3 it 
is written, bad it been supposed that it would be shewn to you 
—yet as I think there is real utility as between you and me 
that it should be shewn to you, and as no harm can thence 
arise either to the author or any other body, the reasons for 
shewing it to you appear to me to prepondcrate, It appears to 
me at the same time to be proper that it should not be known 
to any other body that you have seén it ; or if you think proper 
to communicate it to Mr. Koe, to which I have no objection, 
let this restriction be at the same time made known to him. 

“ The letter which is marked No, x was sent first. I answered 
it by saying that I was unable to visit the gentleman as invited, 
but begged he would give me a foretaste of what he had to say 
by his pen, to stay my stomach, till we could meet. I received 
in answer the letter I have marked No. 2. 

«These two letters you bad better here read, and the few 
words I have to add afterwards, as they will be in the nature of 
commentary upon the said letters. 

“ Forcibly did the reading of that last letter strike me with 
the truth of an observation, which you yourself have somewhere 
made—that the man who has anything of great importance for 
the good of mankind to propose, must be dead before his 
‘beneficent proposals have any tolerable chance for a favourable 
reception, or s0 much as a fair consideration. The man who 
gets the start too much of his contemporaries, I see, must be an 
object of jealousy ; and while he lives, must have eyes and ears 
purposely shut against him. 1 own, in the present quarter, I 
am disappointed and grieved. One of the most liberal-minded, 
and enlightened, and one of the most amiable men I know— 
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and yet, such is the Jetter he writes to me! Let us not, 
however, be discouraged—let us go on cheering one another; 
and, as I shall find nobody when you are gone—why, you must, 
Just for that reason, live for ever. 

“When you have sufficiently perused the said notes, have 
the goodness to let me have them again. 

“T have made a sort of discovery. In 2 piece of Voltaire’s, 
the title of which caught my eye the other day, ‘Essai sur les 
probabilités en fait de justice,’ he makes use of figures (numerals) 
for expressing the different degrees of probative force in different 
articles of evidence. He applies it merely as an instrument for 
& particular purpose, and in a particular case; and seems to have 
had no idea of a scale for general use. But it may be useful 
for you to see it, and to say‘when and how you have seen it; 
as the fashion seems to be to impute plagiarisms where the 
imputation is not shut out by bolts and bars, and a guard of 
soldiers, The vol. is the goth in my edition, and it is the 
second of those entitled Politique et Législation, If you have 
it not, I will send it you per first conveyance.” 

‘Tt was this year that Bentham wrote lus Plan of Parlin 
mentary Reform, published in 1817. 

The public events of the year do not concern our narrative, 
except in the single allusion to the discussion on the Freedom 
of the Press. The Parliamentary enquiry into the conduct of 
the Duke of York, and the duel between Canning and Castle- 
reagh (Sept. 22), helped to diversify the topics of general dia- 
cussion. 

1830, 

‘The year of Mill’s abortive attempt to live in Milton's house, 
and his migrating to Newington Green. Neither dates nor parti- 
culars are given. We can pretly well imagine the unsettlement 
and distraction of two “ flittings” in one year ; together with 
the aggravated disappointment to all parties from the necessity 
of giving up a promising and convenient residence. There 
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‘would not apparently be the alleviation afforded by the summer 
visit to Barrow Green ; this being the one year that it did not 
take place, although Bentham himself went there, 

‘Mill had now been at least three years engaged on India, 
and he would naturally endeavour to turn his researches to 
immediate account in the Edinburgh, Jeffrey permitting, It 
was in March that Brougham, in writing Jeffrey, urged him to 
find “a job for Mill”, 

An article in April, 1810, is a slaying attack upon the 
Company’s government, under the two heads—Commercial 
Monopoly, and Government. He first refutes all the pretences 
for granting the Company a monopoly of the trade; and next 
reviews in minute detail the vices of the Company’s Govern- 

‘ment. The remedy for the mis-gdvernment is curious, and is 
given only as a hint -—“ Instead of sending out a Governor. 
General, to be recalled in a few years, why should we not 
constitute one of our Royal Family, Emperor of Hindostan, 
with hereditary succession ?” 

The subject of a serious Disturbance and Mutiny in the 
Madras Army, was given to Sydney Smith, instead of to Mill, 

‘The August number contains an article on Religious Tolera- 
tion, based on an anonymous French work bearing on the state 
of religious liberty in France. The article displays Mill’s 
usual energy on this question, and takes a wide scope, embrac- 
ing among other things the Catholic disabilities. 

He has two articles in the November number. One has 
come to our knowledge through a passage in Brougham’s 
Autobiography, where he speaks of Jeffrey’s Editorship. “As 
an instance of the care he (Jeffrey) took in revising and pre- 
paring contributions, I remember an article on the Memoirs 
of Prince Eugene was sent to Jeffrey by Mill: Jeffrey gave it 
to Dr, Ferrier of Manchester to revise ; and when he get it 
back from Dr, Ferrier, he himself corrected it, and added the 
Moral reflections and the concluding observations in the new 
Paris Edition of the work 1"—L, p. 365. 
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Jefitey’s unceremonious hashing of articles was very trying 
to his contributors, and Jost him several that he was unable to 
replace, Mill could not at this time afford to quarrel with his 
means of livelihood. 

The Eugene review need not detain us. More important is 
the other contribution to the seme number ; a paper of twenty. 
six pages on the part of the Code Napoléon referring to Cri- 
minal Procedure. There is a full abstract given, and then e 
series of criticisms from the more advanced position attained 
through Bentham, The faults found with the Code are pretty 
numerous, and there is a sweeping remark as to the French 
way of doing things: “if an end can be attained by an easy 
but humble process, and by an operose but showy one, they 
are sure to prefer the latter”. 

In December, we find him corresponding with Brougham, 
on a great constitutional question, connected with the private 
patrimony of the King; namely, the Droits of Admiralty, 
Brougham had been pressing the subject in Parliament, and 
Bentham is very much interested in it. 

The year altogether is very meagre in recorded incidents, 
One anecdote, given me on good authority, is worth introducing. 
‘Mill's friend, David Barclay, made out a visit to London this 
year. He spent, of course, an evening at Mill’s house, whether 
in Pentonville or in Newington Green, would depend on the 
time of the year, and is not known. Mrs. Mill and a young 
boy (John, four years old) were at dinner. While they were 
Present, not a word was said of Scotland; but, the moment 
they left the room, Mill burst out in eager enquiry after every- 
body in Logie Pert. 

“Miranda’s departure, in October, must have left a consider- 
able blank in the small circle of Mill's intimacies. I do not 
know any one, except Bentham, that he was so much with for 
the two or three years previous. 

It is worth remembering, however, that this was the year 
that John Black joined the staff of the Morning Chronicle an a 
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Parliamentary Reporter. We do not know when he first 
became acquainted with Mill, but it was probably soon after 
his arrival He passed from the Reporters’ gallery, to the 
Editor’s desk, in 1817 ; and after Pemy’s death, in 1821, took 
the entire charge of the paper. 

Bentham’s work this year, was getting ready his Parliamen- 
tary Reform Catechism; also his Defence of Economy 
against Burke and Rose, being parts of his treatise “ Official 
Aptitade maximised, Expense minimised”. He farther gave 
Miranda the draft of a Law for establishing the Liberty of the 
Press, to take with him to South America. 

‘The great political episode of the year was one that would 
influence the talk in Mill’s circle ; namely, the scrics of pro- 
ceedings that ended in the committal of Sir Francis Burdett to 
the Tower. Sir Samuel Romilly never appeared to greater 
advantage than on this occasion ; and the account given in his 
Life has a permancnt historical value in connexion with the 
Privileges of the House of Commons. Burdett's offence lay 
in publishing in Cobbett’s Register a strong article denying 
the power of the House of Commons to send to prison, as they 
had done, John Gale Jones, and John Dean, printer, for dis- 
cussing in a debating society, the exclusion of strangers from 
the debates of the House. Burdett was brought up for this 
article, and sent to the Tower. Romilly contended that it was 
‘case for the Law Courts alone. The whole incident made 
the session one of unusual political excitement, especially in 
‘Westminster. 

On the 21st May, Mr. Brand made a motion in the House 
of Commons for a Reform of Parliament. Lost by 234 to 
11 

On the 24th February, Perry of the Morning Chronicle, was 
tried for a seditious libel, before Lord Ellenborough and « 
special jury. The Libel consisted in what we should think a 
very mild paragraph, in the Examiner, then recently started by 
the Hunts. Perry reprinted the paragraph. He was tried 
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first ; the Hunts were to follow. But Gibbs stopped after his 
first defeat. 


x811. 


In January, Jeffrey writes two letters. The first expects 
an article, and wishes it before the 7th Feb. ; it also encloses 
a bill for £100, a balance being still due. Jeffrey's scale of 
payment, is explained by himself to have been a minimum of 
sixteen guineas a sheet “though two-thirds of the articles were 
paid much higher—averaging, I should think, from twenty to 
twenty-five guineas a sheet on the whole number”. Mill's 
articles of the previous year, so far 28 I can trace them, amount 
to about eighty pages ; so that great part of a year’s contribu- 
tions may have been unpaid for, showing that Mili did not 
press for his money. The second letter follows in two days; 
approves of a subject proposed by Mill, but urges him to be 
gentle, and something else that in Jeffrey’s handwriting I 
cannot decipher. The two articles traceable for this year, are 
in February and May. The February article is twenty pages in 
review of a French pamphlet Sur da Sowveraintt, by M. J. 
Chas. The pamphlet is considered to be a manifesto author- 
ized by Napoleon, as an apology for his despotism; and is 
handled accordingly. The pamphleteer carries the war into 
the enemy’s country and attacks the British Constitution itself, 
the better to strengthen his case, This only exposes him the 
more to Mill's batteries. 

There is a letter from Jeffrey in March, declining a proposal 
to write on the Nepaul Embassy; the subject already bespoken 
by some one that he could not refuse, albeit not auguring well 
of the execution. The letter then refers to a coming article on 
the Liberty of the Press, and gives advice—to make allowance 
for difference of times, to take a candid view of the dangers of 
calumny, &c., &c. The article is in the May number, twenty- 
five pages. Its strongest point is the exposure of the utter 
‘uncertainty of our law as to what is allowed, or what forbidden ; 
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it criticises very severely a saying of Burke's, “that the lew 
would crush liberty, but juries save it”. Mill follows Jeffrey's 
advice so far as to speak of the abuses of liberty ; but the way 
of doing it is his own. “ With regard to political subjects, the 
liberty of the press may be abused in two ways ;—the one is, 
when good public measures, and good public men, are blamed ; 
the other is, when bad public measures, and bad public men, 
are praised. Of these two, we should consider the last as in- 
Srritely the worst.” Jeffrey referred him to the French Revolu- 
tion, On this he says :—“It was not the abuse of a free press 
which was witnessed during the French Revolution; it was the 
abuse of an enslaved press.” 


Tt was in this year that the PAi/anthropist began. Allen is 
represented as planning it in the previous summer. ‘The title 
is—“ The Philanthropist; or Repository for hints and suggestions 
calculated to promote the Comfort and Happiness of man”. 

From the first volume, we have a sufficient idea of the drift 
of the work. There is an introduction by Allen, on the Duty 
and the Pleasure of cultivating Benevolent Dispositions. The 
articles that follow are—On the most rational means of pro- 
moting Crvilization in Barbarous States; Some succeasful 
attempts to civilize the Hottentots; Account of a Socicty to 
promote the Civilization of Africa, in connexion with the 
Abolition of the Slave Trade. Two articles are decisively 
Mill’s—The Penal Law of England with respect to Capital 
Punishment, and as connected with the Transportation and 
Penitentiary Systems, A short article on Penitentiary Houses 
for Convicted Criminals, giving an account of Bentham’s plan, 
is probably his too; he was a thorough convert to the Ben- 
thamic “Panopticon”. An article on the General Education 
of the Poor soon launches out into Lancaster's system, not 
exactly in Mill’s manner, and gives notice that the subject 
would be followed up—which indeed it is. The writing on this 
Matter soon wazes to @ furnace heat. The remaining articles 
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of the volume are—Penny Clubs for clothing Poor Children ; 
Employment of Poor Women in winter; Refuge for the Desti- 
tute; Considerations on War; Sunday Schools. 

A letter from Allen, on the rd of June, indicates the fervour 
on the Lancaster question. “We are much pleased with thy 
reply to the Bellites, it places the merit of the case upon strong 
grounds, We are now entrenched to the ears and shall fight 
with advantage—not with cannon balls, but with something far 
more powerful, when directed to those whose intellect has been 
cultivated : in such a warfare even Quakers will fight, and fight 
stoutly.” Ido not find anything in the numbers then published 
that answers to this outburst, although the matter in dispute 
had come up in several articles. What Allen must have been 
reading was part of the MS. of an article of fifty pages that 
appeared in January following. 

Another letter from Allen shows that Mill was with Bentham 
at Barrow Green this autumn. It was on the rsth June of 
the previous year, that Brougham made his motion for the 
Abolition of the Slave Trade. I give this letter of Allen's 
entire, 


‘Loon, 22 of & month, rizr, 


“My Dzar Frrenp, 

“The first thing to be done in every mischance is to 
consider of the best possible way of getting out of the scrape. 
I shall therefore lose no time in lamentation, but beg leave to 
suggest whether we had not better give the substance of the 
Act making it Felony to carry on the Slave Trade, accompany- 
ing it with some appropriate remarks, and for this time sink the 
debates altogether; we should, however, state that it was 
brought in by Brougham, who made an excellent speech, &c., 
upon the occasion, and as it passed triumphantly, and the argu- 
ments used by other speakers had been often employed before, 
&c., &c,, we shall not weary our readers with them. 

“Instruction, 2 Poem, should also be reviewed, and copious 
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extracts from it given—this I always designed to bring up the 
tear—and I think thou took charge of it for this purpose. 

“As soon as ever this number is printed I wish us to concert 
measures for the neat, which I think may open with an account 
of the labours of John Howard. 

Please to present me affectionately to our worthy Friend 
Bentham, and any of your Corfs who may happen to know 
me. I do not know whether H. Koe is with you or not. 

“ Requesting to hear from thee by return of Post, 

“T remain, 
“Thine sincerely, 
“W, ALLEN.* 


Tn the Memoirs of Bentham there is a long letter from 
Brougham to Mill, on Law Reform in America, meant for 
Bentham, and duly forwarded to him. This was the time when 
Mill was the medium of communication between Brougham 
and Bentham. 

We are not to forget that this year was marked by Mill's 
introduction to Ricardo. It is also the year that he became 
acquainted with Place, and began to visit his shop, on the way 
to dine with Bentham. Place’s topics of interest were limited 
to the strictly practical sphere: and, besides general politics, 
not very stimulating in those years, comprised Westminster 
Electioneering, and the Lancasterian education schemes, He 
was undoubtedly a good man of business, and was much 
deferred to by Mill in that particular capacity. 

Bentham’s work for the year was somewhat promiscuous He 
makes notes on Nomography, or the Art of inditing Lawn 
He also worked at speculations in Logic, Language, and Uni- 
versal Grammar, which he took up at different times of his life, 
but did not mature for publication. He brought out a second 
edition of the Scotch Reform pamphlet This year Dumont 
published in Paris “Théorie des Peines et des Récompenses”™. 

‘The Session of Parliament opened with a Regency Bill, the 
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King being laid aside. Sir Samuel Romilly, as usual, made 
farther attempts in the way of Reform of the Criminal Law; 
three of his Bills reached the Lords and were lost there. Lord 
Folkestone {in the Commons) moved for a return of prosecu- 
tions for libel by the Government since 1800 ; the object being 
to show that Gibbs's activity was unprecedented. Romilly 
supported the motion. It was lost by 199 to 36. 

On the 24th January, there was a grand dinner at Glasgow, 

in celebration of the anniversary of Fox's birth. Jeffrey says 
of it:—“ Our Whigs here are in great exultation, and had a 
fourth more at Fox's dinner yesterday than ever attended 
before”. 
In February, the Hunts were indicted for libel, on account 
of an article in the Examiner (copied from the Stamford News), 
denouncing military flogging # fofo. Brougham appeared in 
the defence, and the verdict was—Not Guilty. Next month, 
however, Brougham’s eloquence did not avail to save the printer 
of the Stamford News, who was convicted at Lincoln for the 
original publication of the article. 

In November was established the “ NaTionaL Soczery for 
promoting the Education of the Poor in the Principles of the 
Established Church”, 


1812, 


This year there are two short articles in the Edinburgh on 
Indian subjects, known through Jeffrey's letters that have been 
saved. One, in July, reviews Malcolm’s Sketch of the Political 
History of India, and is chiefly on the constitutional question, 
as to the best form of government for Indie ; no very distinct 
solution being advanced. The other, in November, attacks 
the Commercial Monopoly; and urges farther inquiry, by a 
Committee of Parliament, into the whole system of Indian 
Policy, Jeffrey apologizes for having made some retrench- 
ments on this article. On one or other of the two contribu- 
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tions, Brougham wntes—“I find the Indian article grves mach 
sntiafaction to the faithful ” 

In the Philanthropest, Vol Il, 1s the long article above 
mentioned on the Lancasteran dispute The Church of Eng- 
land organs had been denouncing Iancaster “it has even 
been broadly and unblushingly assertud, m a high church 
quarter,* that Mr Lancaster, as bemg a Quiker, » wo Chris 
tan” The cry “The Church 1s in danger!” hid bun rused 
“Unfortunately,” the artick says, “the name of the (hurch 
has been converted mto an en,ine of wir axunst us In the 
use which 1s thus made of it, we are in self detunce consteuned 
to rest it?“ While bishops and uchbrshops, und dens and 
rectors, and lords and genthkmcn, looked on in apathy thi 
individual (Lancaster) performed two thin,» he tint proved 
that the education of the puor might be rendered incredibly 
cheap, he next conceived the truly grea and man imimous 
idea of rousing by his own excruons 2 sutficunt number of 
individuals m the nation to contribute the expense wh ch the 
education of the whole body of the peopl would requir 
it te While the Dr Bells and the Dr Marshes, the 
Bishop A’s and the Bishop Bs enjoyed thar tranquillity and 
their ease, without an cffort for the education of the poor, 
without a single school to which their exertions give birth, Mr 
Lancaster proved, Ac, &c” Iwo main accusations had ben 
brought against the system, and are dealt with in the article 
First, ‘the teaching of the poor to read, and habituating them 
to read the Bible, without inculcating any particular creed, 1 
the way to make them renounce Chnstiamty”, In reply, Mill 
at once puts his finger on the sore, pomting out with remorse- 
Jess plamnness that ‘the sof :nculcating some relspous ced w 
the mamspnng of this objection”, and he mects opponcnts 
‘with an argument that he justly regards “tas perfectly conclusive 
and unanswerable” The second accusation 1s “ that teaching 
children to read and wnte, without teachmg them the Church 
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Of England creed, is the way to make them renounce the 
Church of England”, No sooner has Mill stated this position 
of his enemies than he declares vigorously: “ We believe that 
no sentence more condemnstory of the Church of England 
ever was pronounced, ur can be pronounced, by her most 
declared enemies, than is thus pronounced by her professing 
votaries”. He then proceeds to discuss the charge at con- 
siderable length, being careful to meet numerous minor argu- 
ments more or less closely connected with this principal 
accusation. ‘Thus the larger part of the article deals with 
general objections; the remainder in specific replies, Dr, 
Herbert Marsh, afterwards Bishop Marsh, well known for his 
criticism of the Gospels, had just published sermon attacking 
the Lancaster plans, and to this Mill replies with crushing 
effect. He then overhauls the Quarterly for “an elaborate 
and designing article against the Lancasterians ”. 

Besides making this grand effort to fight the Church, Mill 
appears plainly, in the same volume, in two considerable 
Toleration articles, in which he had always the warmest sym- 
pathy from Allen, 

In Bentham's Memoirs there are two short letters for this 
year, They are both addressed to Bentham. 

By what I learned from Sharp on Wednesday, at Ricardo’a, 
T look upon a Whig Ministry as certain. Marquis Wellesley, 
having found it impossible to form an Administration, resigned 
the task, when it was transferred to Lord Moira ; and on Wed- 
nesday, at five o'clock, Lords Grey, Grenville, and Wellesley, 
met at Lord Moira’s. Since that time, I know nothing, except 
that there was no account of this in the papers yesterday, But 
the certainty of the fact, that Lord Moira is the former, makes 
an equal certamty, I think, of the Whigs being the material 
with which the formation will be accomplished—Wellesley and 
Canning to be included. This being the case, I cannot, 
imagine but thet your proposal about Panopticon—namely,” 
along with their penitentiary house—will be immediately 
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assented to; at least, after the reasons which you can so easly 
give them, In truth, I suspect Panopticon will bar the way to 
Devonshire as a residence, and should the Whigs come in, as 
eupposed, I suspect you will hardly fecl easy at the :dea of 
being avay, till you know what 1s to be done with you Itwsa, 
maxim in pohtics, says De Retz, ‘ gue Pabsent a tcujours tort!” 

After quoting this letter, Bounng gives the following piece 
of information. 

In conjunction with Mull, Bentham put forward vanous 
suggestions for the apphcation of a Jury s}stim to British 
India, with thar rationale — 

“rz, To make the choice of jurors extend, as far as posuble, 
not merely to half castes of legitimate birth, but to halt castes 
of every kind 

“g Urge the reasons for admutting natives of all descrip- 
tions Whatever rewuns are good for adoutting half «istes, 
are good for admuttmg others, xf no reason springing out of 
what pecuharly belongs to the other castes can be shown to 
exist. 

“3 Beginning with the half castes discredits the mstatution 
in the eyes of the higher castes of natrves. 

“4 The natives of all castes mix without difficulty, as sepoys 
in the ranks of our army” 

The second letter 1s dated 28th July, 1812, Young John 
(now six years old) had by this tme become an object of 
interest to Bentham, from their being thrown together during 
the Barrow Green visits, and some illness of hus fathcr had 
Jed to this communication : 

“Tam not gomg to die, notwithstanding your zeal to come 
in for a legacy. However, if I were to die any time before this 
poor boy is 2 man, one of the things that would pinch me most 
sorely, would be, the bemg obliged to leave his mind unmade 
to the degree of excellence of which I hope to make it, But 
another thing 1s, that the only prospect which would lessen 
that pain, would be the leaving hum in your hands. I therefore 
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take your offer quite seriously, and stipulate, merely, that it 
shall be made as good as possible; and then we may perhaps 
feave him a successor worthy of both of us.” 

Bentham had prepared his work entitled Jatroduction to the 
Rationale of Evidence, but, as in the work on Jury Packing, still 
unpublished, he had been so unsparing with the cntical rod, 
that one bookseller after another declned to take it, from 
fear of prosecution, Mill used his influence with some of 
them, and called their hesitation weakness; but did not succeed. 
The work was partly printed, but never published, until st 
found a place in the complete edition of Bentham’s works. 

A note from Brougham in July introduces a great friend of 
Indian questions, Mr. Bennett, son of Lord Tankerville, as 
having promised Mill the loan of his valuable journals and 
reports on India. 

The only remaining scrap for this year is 2 letter from a 
warm friend of Mill’s, the Rev. Dr. James Lindsay, an English 
Presbyterian minister, whose chapel was in Monkwell Street, 
in the east end of London.* He was a friend of Mill's next- 


® Dr. James Lindsay was born, at ot near Kirnemur, Forfarshire, in 1753, 
Edocated first at the pansh school of Kimemur, and for a short ume at Aber- 
deen Grammar School, he entered King’s College, in 1769, and took hus degree 
m 173. He then went on to Dnnity m Aberdeen, under the distinguished 
professors—Alexander Gerad of King’s College, and George Campbell of 
‘Manschal College, and was heensed to preach im 1776 From 1773 to 1778, 
he rended as tutor im the family of the Rev. Kenneth Macaulay, mumeter of 
Calder, by Naim, Inverness-shire ; the Kenneth Macaulay that Johnson visited, 
and a near relative probably of Lord Macaulay's grandfather, Instead of look- 
mg out for a church m Scotland, he went to London, in 1781, on the mvitahon 
of a fellow-student, named Macleod, then curate of St. George's, Middlesex, 
and afterwards rector of St, Ann's, Soho. He first asusted the Kev, Mr. 
Smuth, mm an Academy at Camberwell, and presched for him occamonally ot 
Silver Street Presbyterian meetmg-house, City. In May, 1783, he wes ordained 
to the charge of Monkwell Street meeting, a8 successor to Dr. James Fordyce 
(an Aberdoman, 4, 1720, 4, 1796}. ‘The ordamers on the occasion were al of 


charge of Mra. Cockburn's Academy m Newington Green, and mared a nleca 
of Mrs, Cockburn ; he was also for twelve years afternoon preacher at Newing- 
ton Green meeting-house, as successor to the famous Dr. Richard Price, In 
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door neighbour, old Mr. Taylor, and may thus have been intro- 
duced to Mill They had many points of sympathy. ‘he letter 
is dated Iec. 4, and Lindsay is very excited over a trial just 
to come off ; which we discover to be the trial of the Hunts for 
the libel on the Prince Regent. He has not been able to get 
accurate information about the names (of the jurymen ?); but it 
gtieves him to say that there is not a man among those in the 
eastern district that can be depended upon. Hunt has no chance 
except in the absence of special jurymen. The letter then 
Passes to some point as to the signature of the Confession of 
Faith, which could not have arisen out of any part of the case 
between Leigh Hunt and the Prince Regent. Mill, apparently 
having forgotten the circumstances of his own signing the 
Confession, had desired information from Tandsiy. Lindsay, 
however, had never signed it and could not tl what were the 


‘3805, he removed his Academy to Dow. In the vume yror, he reuived the 
degree of DD from King’s College, He bucame Eacning Tacturcr at Saluret 
‘Hall, with Worthington and Morgan. Durrog the last two y¢ un of his life, hy 
was afternoon preacher at Jowin Strect, 

Lindsay was a man of much force of character, and of grit berality of 
mind both in pobtics and im region, His only publicauan 1a xk «tion of his 
sermons, which the Lvanguheal entics of the day declined to Ix unctured with 
Ananism, Several mingle sermons of Ins on special occasions wor «lsu pub- 
lished, His death was very sudden, xt happencd white he was it 1 ma cung of 
the Mimsters of the Three Denormnauions hcld for the purpase of opposing 
Brougham s Education Bill. The Conyrezational Masasene, 1n a review of bis 
sermons, speaks of him as accustomed for half a ecutury to suly cts admuing 
of mathematical demonstration, which made him suspicious an slow in his 
theological deductions. Bentham, in wiiting to Richard ¢ arlle wluk in prison, 
quoted Lindsay as an instance of a theologian that strongly vondumned such 
Prosecutions as Carlile had suffered from. 

Being born m or near Kirnemuir, and educated there, he was probably 
Intmate with the family of Miull’s mother, he was nearly of her age. The 
fammly of John Taylor would attend lus mimstrations at Newington Green; 
they followed the Anan or Unitarian branch of the Presbytenan body, to which 
‘Lindsay attached humself from the beginning, so far departing from the creed 
of the chureh that had nurtured lum, 

‘There is a fine marble bust of Lindsay, in Dr. Willams's Library, Grafton 
Street: a large, masuve bead anJ face, with mtellect and energy engraven 02 
‘every Hincament. 
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words, but he thought his fiend Mr Taylor might have a copy 
of the Confession, 

Thusis strange For, although st was the glory of the English 
Presbytenan Church, by the famous decision at Salters’ Hall 
10 1721, to have msen above the unposing of subscmption to 
articles upon the clergy, yet Lindsay must have subscribed the 
‘Westminster Confession on bemg licensed by the Presbytery 
of Nain, as Mill did before the Presbytery of Brechin, It 
shows how very mechanically the act of subscription was gone 
through, when neither of the two could remember enough 
about it to say what it amounted to 

Mill's query is manifestly at Bentham’s instance, in con 
nexion with his pamphlet on Oaths, what he called a 
pre detached portion of the Jutroduction to the Rationale of 
Enidenct, which could not find a pubhsher We see in Bow- 
ning’s Life a letter from Jeffrey, apparently on Brougham's 
solicitation, giving the Scotch law of subscription for ministers, 
professors, and parochial teachers, which Mill ought to have 
been able to furnish, but evidently could not The next year 
brought about the publication of this remarkable tract Even 
here he was running close upon danger, if we may judge from 
the advice given to him by Mackintosh, to disclaim any attack 
upon individuals, 

‘This Essay seems to have been Bentham’s chief work during 
the present year, coupled perhaps with addztons to the main 
subject—the Jntroducton to the Rationale. 

Brougham has at last made his way into the “ hermitage”,* 


The public events of the year were more than usually sen- 
sational The accession of the Prince Regent led to a munis- 
tenal cnsis, and a Liberal admimstration, for a few moments, 


© +The member by whom thes letter ¢ flunked 1s the famous Mr Brouphew 
pronounce Brarm—who by gettmg the Orders m Connell revoked, and peace 
‘and trade with Amenca thereby restored, hes yust filled the whole country with 
267, gladness, and returning plenty. He has been disung with me today, and 
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appeared possible. Mill, we have seen, had formed hopes of a 
Wellesley and Moisa combination; but Romilly, who had better 
opportunities of judging, saw through the whole sham. Perceval 
is assassinated. The Liverpool ministry resumes. In September, 
Parliament is dissolsed. Westminster returns Lord Cochrane, 
along with Sir Francis; Brougham is out of a seat, but looks 
forward to Westminster when Cochrane's father, Lord Dun- 
donald, dies. Romilly tries Bristol, but retires, and is nomi- 
nated hy the Duke of Norfolk to Arundel. 

In the course of the session, the long-standing topics of 
Catholic Disabilities and Reform had been duly aired. Broug- 
ham got the famous “Orders in Council” repealed, although 
the news did not reach America in time to avert the declaration 
of war. Riots were abundant in the manufactunng towns; frame- 
breaking at Nottingham, and disturbances in Lancashire, York- 
shire, and other pats, 

‘We have seen in Lindsay's letter a reference to the trial of 
the Hunts, which occurred on the gth of December. The 
trial had aroused the sympathies of the Liberals ; for the Exa- 
miner was now a well-recognized liberal paper. <A letter of 
Bentham’s of this year shows us the position it had gained. 
He says, speaking of weeklies, “the Examuner is the one that 
at present, especially among the high politcal men, is the one 
most in vogue. It sells already between 7ooo and 8000.” 
“ The Editor, Hunt, hns taken me under his protection, and 
trumpets me every now and then in his paper, along with 
Romilly. I hear so excellent a character of him, that I have 
commissioned Brougham to send him to me.” J presume Mill 


has bot just gone. Tins httle dimmer of mine he bas been intngung for any 
‘ame these five or sit months , and what with one plague and another, never 
‘tail this day could I find st m my heart to give him one—I mean thos year: for 
‘the last we were already intmate. He 1s already one of the firt men m the 
House of Commons, and seems in a far way of bemg very soon tniversally 
acknowledged to be the very first, even beyond my old and intimate friend, Sir 
Semuei Ronaly: many, indeed, sey he 15 so now.” —Benthamn to Muiford, July 
6, xfa, 
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was also a reader of the paper, but I doubt sf Leigh Hunt had 
got so far mto his good graces He had latterly much the 
same dislike to Hunt as to Godwin imdeed the ments and 
Gefects of the tho men were nearly parallel , only Godwin was, 
of the two, by far the more robust and original 

The Hunts were defended by Brougham, on this occasion 
also but the verdict was against them , and they were heavily 
fined and imprisoned for two years, 


1813, 


A note from Jeffrey, 5th January, dechnes a proposal for 
another Indian article, one was expected from Mackintosh, 
and it was well to change hands on so great a subject An 
article on Lancaster is accepted, with the caution to adopt a 
conulatory tone toward the sceptical and misguided part of 
tus opponents The words “I shall be very glad to have 
your South Sea Speculations,” indicates the opening of a new 
view ‘The note 1s followed in two days by another After apolo 
gasing for retrenching the Indian article, Jeffrey asks “to hear 
for what other articles I am m your debt, for I have formed a 
magnanimous resolution to get farly out of debt” He 
considers that this last number beats the Quarterly this 
time, and thinks Mill for remarks on it, and invites his free 
criticism at all times He then returns to the South Sea 
article, which ‘ Brougham mentioned to me some time ago as 
engaging a share of your attention” He thinks that a very 
interesting article might be made, by bringing together all that 
has been made known of the South Sea Islands since the time 
of Captam Cook The letter finally hopes that Mulls health 
has been restored—probably from one of hus periodic fits of 
gout 

I cannot find that he ever wrote the South Sea Article In 
February appeared the account of the Lancastenan System of 
Educanon. The Revzew, we have seen, had already distin- 
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gaushed itself for its advocacy of the cause, and the articles in 
x8xoand 1811, were not wanting m vigour Mill, however was 
capable of improving considerably upon them , but the conulia- 
tory tone 1» not very apparent It 1s chiefly an attack upon 
the Enghsh Church for thwarting the education of the poor, with 
allusions to the progress effected by the I ancisterian schools , 
in fact xcry much a repetition of the greit Phslanthroprst per- 
formance In July there 1s a short review of Mak olm’s Sis 
Of the Siihs Vt 18 attested by a note fiom Jeffrey, but the 
handling of the relimous creed of the Sikhs would bx attestation 
enough , he 1s utterly impatient of calling any of the barbaric 
creeds “ pure deism ” 

This 1s the last Ldimburgh Revicw article of Mulls that I 
have been able to trace 

In the volume of the PAslanthropust (11% ) for this year, there 
1 an elaborate paper on the Formation of Character with a 
view to the improvement of mankind, which savours of his 
hand, but at present Psychology as 2 subject was in abeyance. 
Areview of Owen’s Schemes 1s probably his An article on 
‘War 1s certainly not by an honest quikce A long ruview of 
Dr Thomson’s Zravels i Swrden 1s sure to be Mill's, it 1s 
continued into the next volume, Clarkson’s Memoirs uf Pern 
is reviewed mm the first of three articles, Penn’s views of tolera- 
ton are quoted with strong approbation, and farther enforced. 
by the wniter. 

“Tn 1813,” says John Mill, in the Autobsography, “ Bentham, 
my father, and I made an excursion, which included Oxford, 
Bath, and Bristol, Exeter, Plymouth, and Portsmouth In this 
journey I saw many things which were instructive to me, and 
acquired my first taste for natural scenery, im the elementary 
form of fondness for a ‘view’.” Thus was an eventful excur- 
sion to all the three, and several scattered references to it 
occur, Probably Bentham had not been in Oxford, since he 
took his degree there fifty years before, but he may still have 
found old acquaintances among the easy-going, long-lived race 
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of dons, He did some business with his tract on Oaths (now 
printed), causing a copy to be delivered to one of the Heads 
of Houses, and waiting to hear his opinion. (The Oxford tests 
had received a pretty severe handling). It was here that Mill 
‘was cautioned by Sir Francis Burdett against Place, 

Tt would be the long coach or carriage journeys that would 
give John the opportunity of taking in “views”. The interest 
of the elders would not be wanting, seeing that they so rarely 
indulged themselves in change of scene; but the towns would 
‘still be the centres of their operations. Oxford at the one end 
and Portsmouth at the other presented the highest attractions 
to all, Bentham’s brother, Sir Samuel, resided at Gospest 
as Constructor to the Navy, and could receive the party and 
shew them the war ships and all his newest designs. 

The tour was made in the summer months. The annual 
visit to Barrow Green took place in autumn. Our documents 
make distinct reference to it this year, being the last, 

There is a note from Allen, in September, to attend a 
meeting of the Lancaster Committee, for which he has secured 
the two Royal Dukes, In the end of October, Mill goes to a 
meeting in Kensington Palace; the Dukes of Kent, Sussex, 
and Bedford being present, The agenda of this meeting may 
be found in Place’s MS. ; the details, not very pleasant, are 
‘unnecessary here, 

This was the year of the great meeting at the Freemasons’ 
‘Tavern. 

‘On the 14th October, while Mill was still at Barrow Green with 
Bentham, Sir Samuet Romilly sends by Lady Romilly’s hand 
an invitation to Bentham to visit him at Tanhurst, and to bring 
‘Mill, whom Romilly “has long wished to become acquainted 
with*. Romilly’s Diary shows that the visit took place. 

In December there is a letter from Dr, Lindsay replying to 
a solicitation on the part of Mill to use his influence with some 
East Indian proprietors in favour of Joseph Hume, then 
aspiring to become a Director. This seems to have been 
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‘Hume's first object of ambition, on his return from India; 
and Mill would do everything to help his friend. Lindsay 
would like to see Hume appointed, but is reluctant to canvass. 
‘The letter also indicates that Lindsay had been got to work on 
the Lancaster Committee. 

Bentham’s “Swear not at all” is printed this year, but not 
published. His activity otherwise seems to have lain in the 
least profitable of all his speculations—Ontology and Logic. 
‘The collected writings contain many papers on these subjects. 
He sharpened his own logical faculty by such work, but did 
not contribute much to the general stock of knowledge. There 
is little evidence that Mill and he influenced each other in 
those matters, 

From an entry in Mill's commonplace book, Sept. rt, it 
would appear that he was assisting in the revision of Bentham's 
ae of Springs of Action, then printing, but not published 

1817. 


Among the public events of the year, was the Renewal of the 
East India Company’s Charter. There is nothing of Milt's 
that we can trace in immediate connexion with the passing of the 
Act: he came to have plenty to do with the expiry of it. The 
conduct of the Princess of Wales led to an exciting Parliamentary 
discussion, in which Romilly took a leading part. As we were 
at war both with France, and with the United States, there 
‘was scope enough for criticizing the Administration. One step 
was made in the direction of religious liberty by relieving the 
Unitarians of their special disabilities, as deniers of the Doctrine 
of the Trinity, 

There was a luil in the Government prosecutions for sedition. 
Sir Vicary Gibbs was now a judge. The Government was finding 
out the impolicy of prosecuting newspapers in particular. Very 
few prosecutions of any kind are recorded for the next three 
years. 
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1814. 

This was the year of removal to Queen Square. A letter dates 
from it in May, but the family was kept out for some time, 
while the house was under repair. The fifth child, James, was 
born on the 9th of June, in the grandmother's house at 
Hackney. This is also the first year of the residence with 
Bentham at Ford Abbey. 

"This same year, Macvey Napier was employed by Constable 
to edit the celebrated Supplement to the Enadopedia Brit- 
ennica, He entered into communication with men of scientific 
and literary eminence, and went to London to seek contribu- 
tors by personal solicitation. Mill was in his eye from the 
outset, and the following letter is an answer to the request for 
an interview. 

“Sir, 

“Tam very much obliged to you for the flattering terms in 
which you have been pleased to request my assistance in the 
composition of the supplementary volumes to the sth Ed, of 
the Ency. Brit, 

“Tt could not fail to be agreeable to me to be called upon 
to contribute to a work in which I see so many respectable 
names united with your own. And besides, Mr. Constable has 
for so long a time been an acquaintance and friend of mine, 
and I should be sorry, if it were in my power to forward any 
object of his, to withold my assistance. It is, however, necessary 
to add, that my studies are now so directed as to make me de- 
sirous of contracting my engagements with all periodical pub- 
lications of every sort; and that I shall not, I am afraid, be a 
large contributor. 

“Excepting Saturday next, there is no forenoon on which 1 
at present foresee a probability of my being out of the house ; 
and any day which suits you, I shali be happy to hear the 
details respecting your important undertaking. 

“1 am, sir, your most obedt. st., 

“ Queen Squaze, “j. MILL, 

“17th May, 2814." 
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It is to be supposed that, at this interview, the chief topics to 
be handled by Mull were agreed upon The correspondence 
with Napier will aid us m reporting progress from time to tame. 

‘The expulsion of Lord Cochrane from the House of Commona 
led to a vacancy for Westminster, and Mill was strongly in favour 
of proposing Brougham he wrote to Place to that effect At 
the same tyme, he guarantred the soundness of Brougham’s 
luberahsm, by saying that he would make a declaration in 
favour of the three prmcples put forward im Parhament, in 
1809, by Burdett ‘Those principles wore—Extension of the 
suffrage to “ frecholders, houscholders, and others, subycet to 
direct taxation in support of the Poor, the Church, and the 
State”, redistribution of seats, on the basis of “taud male 
population, and “all the ckctons to be finshed in one and 
the same day”, and “that Parliaments be brought bach to a 
Constitutional Durauon” Brougham, in replying to Burdett’s 
Resolutions of the znd Junc, 1818, made a pretty considerable 
retractation of what he now professed to Mall 

Bentham, having rented Ford Abbcy, mvited Mill and his 
family to take up their abode with him = ‘The party must have 
gone there in July. 


As an aid to the narrative for the next four years, I fecl 
called upon to give some description of Ford Abbey, which 
Bentham rented from its owner, and occupicd, with short inter- 
mussions, til] 1818 ‘Lhe structure of the Abbey has been con- 
méderably changed since it ceased to be a religious house 

‘The situation of Ford Abbey 1s m the valley of the river 
Axe, four miles from the market town of Chard in Somerset 
The railway to Exeter passes through the grounds a mule 
east of Chard junction station, the passenger going west sees 
from the left window the back range of the building lying 
obliquely to the view The magnificent front 13 not visible 
except by entermg the grounds. 

It 18 not possible to convey by words an adequate represen- 
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tation of the vast pile in its extensive surroundings : a drawing 
of the front would be an essential aid; and such a drawing 
should be given in the next Life of Jeremy Bentham. Yet, 
something may be done to make intelligible the repeated 
allusions to the place that occur in our narrative. The build- 
ing dates from the twelfth century, and was begun in the 
Norman style of architecture, carried on into the early Gothic; 
but only one interior now remains to show those styles, namely 
the chapel, originally the chapter house of the Abbey. The 
last Abbot, Thomas Chard, built the most conspicuous and 
omamental part of the building in the Tudor style ; and, as left 
by him, the building would have had a certain unity of design. 
But, in the following century, it came into the possession of 
Edmund Prideaux, Attorney General to the Commonwealth, 
who employed Inigo Jones to enlarge it, by additions in the 
square domestic style, which renders the entire front an incon- 
gruous mixture, and has mostly concealed or obliterated the 
original conception. 

The general plan of the structure is by no means complicated. 
There is no quadrangle, or court enclosed by the buildings, 
The greater part is one continuous mass of building nearly three 
hundred feet in length, facing the south. To the eastern end is 
joined qnother building at right angles running south and north; 
and on the north side of the principal range, are the offices 
irregularly attached to the building, which meet the view of 
the railway traveller, as he passes through the grounds.) The 
main front and the building at the east flank contain all that 
we need to notice for the elucidation of our subject. 

The original plan of the front, as altered by the additions of 
Inigo Jones, compels us to divide the whole range into seven 
portions, The mass is not in perfect line, and yet it does not 
deviate very far from the line: there is nothing of the nature of 
wing projections. The easiest way to conceive the whole, so far 
as is possible without a drawing, is to start from the centre of the 
seven portions. This is the grand porch tower, formerly the 
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main entrance It 1s wholly of Abbot Chards work Over 
the archway there ase five distinct divisions =I he lower, resting 
on the arch, 1s a surface ducorated with corts of wns, and ahine 
this are two sets of windows nith gillimes between the square 
top of the tower msimg slightly above the adjoining buildings 
The tower so far projects from the next portion on the left, as 
to leave room tor 1 hindsome window in keeping with the whole 

It 1s thts adjommg building, on the left ws we stind facing 
the front, or tow rds the west, that next calls tor note Tras 
purely ot Ludor work = It 15 whit wis the Abbots Hall, and 15, 
now the great Hall, it figures notably in every ccount of the 
Abbey ‘There are four ercat divisions of windows with 
buttresses between, carried fiom nur the round to the roof 
‘The intenor will be noticed prescutly 

Next in order, westward, 15 a piece of Ins,0 Joness work a 
pkun square front of two stores three windows in each thy 
height the same as the Abbot s Hull, fom which at his Iken cut 
off, in order to furnish modern apartments — he lower floor is 
the present dining room, what would hive buen the dus por 
tion of the Refectory The upper floor 1s part of the suite of 
bedrooms 

The fourth, or extreme west portion, 13 ancxict repetition of 
the third, added on to strengthen the buikding It differs only 
by a superadded top floor, much lower than the others, but 
having three windows to correspond 

Returning now to the centre building, or porch tower, and 
moving to the right or eastward, we have a projecting arcade, 
and over it a square face, with three fine windows, or rather 
two windows, and central glass door, leading to the balcony, 
over the arcade This 1s the front of another notable apart 
ment, the work of Ingo Jones 

The second remove from the porch 15 a long mixed butlding, 
of two storeys The lower storey 1s the Cloister, fronted by six 
arches, into which perpendicular or Tudor work has been 
inserted . st reaches the height of one floor, the top being on a 
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Tine with the top of the adjoining arcade. Over this is a front 
of plain wall, with six square windows, at unequal distances ; 
these are windows of the upper range of rooms, connecting 
with the great saloon in the previously named portion. 

Last of all, to the extreme right, is a plain front, not symme- 
trically placed with the previous portion. Its height is greater ; 
and its upper windows, four in number, stand much higher. 
In this building is the chapel, which is an old interior, encased 
in a modern exterior. 

Such is a rough sketch of the seven constituent parts of the 
great front, They are of unequal extent The porch tower 
has the least frontage of all: the dimensions of the Abbot's 
Hall and of the Cloisters will be given presently. 

We must now round the east corner, and view the long 
building (a hundred feet or more) at right angles to the main 
range, and nearly continuous with its east end. This is called 
the monk’s walk. It was really the monk’s dormitory, and had 
two storeys, The upper storey was originally one great hall, 97 
feet in length, lighted by lancet-windows, where the monks 
slept as in a hospital ward It is now divided into a long 
passage and a series of sleeping rooms, which are for the 
domestics of the house. The under storey is a double cloister 
or crypt, the whole length of the building, 

The important apartments are next to be surveyed from the 
interior. The grand entrance is not now the gorgeous archway 
of the porch tower, but a door under the adjoining arcade. 
Passing by this entrance into a lobby, we open a door to the 
left and are in the great Hall, $5 feet in length, 27% feet wide, 
and 28 feet high, Bentham waxes eloquent over this room. 
It was lighted by the four great Tudor windows; the opposite 
side of the window is made to match; the walls are partly 
painted and partly wainscotted ; the carved ceiling is gilded 
and painted, and studded with golden stars. Oaken benches 
surround the walls. 

This leads into the dining room, which was cat off from the 
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original Abbot's Hall; a fine square room, with carved and gilded 
wainscot, and a gorgeous ceiling. Fiom it we enter the draw- 
ing-room, the lower floor of the extreme east portion of the 
building: this is adomed with four pieces of tapestry, placed 
between carved and gilded pilasters. It was the winter work- 
room of Bentham, 

Returning to the main entrance, our attention is called to the 
cloister. This is directly approached from its east or extreme 
end, there being two rooms at the other end, between them and 
the main doorway. The length of the cloister is 82 fevt, the 
height 17 fect. It is used as a conservatory, and was so in 
Bentham’s time: but there was a clear walk, which was his 
Principal place for “ vibrating,” as he called his induor eaervise. 
‘The vaulting and tracery of the cloister are considered in 
keeping with its external front; and the inner side is also laid 
out in arches, filled up with solid masonty. 

We now make the ascent to the upper floor. ‘The grand 
stair case, erected by Jones, conducts frum the Hall to the great. 
Saloon, whose front sutmounts the arcade. ‘The balustrade is 
@ work of art: and pictures adorn the walls, as we ascend. 
The great saloon, entered at the landing, is a room 50 feet 
long, 26 feet wide, 28 feet high. The cciling is vaulted, and 
divided into compartments painted with historical subjects. It is 
also called the Cartoon room, from containing a sct of fine Mort- 
lake tapestries, after five of the Cartoons of Raphacl, “ About 
half the room,” says Bentham, “was lined with settees of a kind 
of stuff, with tufts of the date of the Commonwealth. In that 
saloon, we used to sit and work—Mill in one place and I in 
another. This was in the summer.” Bentham was very fond 
of tapestry, and there is a tradition in the house that he found 
Some parts of the cartoon tapestry in a crumbling condition, 
and had it fresh lined. 

A suite of fine apartments is entered from the east side of 
the saloon : they are the rooms over the cloister. At the end 
of these a flight of stairs leads up to a large apartment, on @ 
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hugher level, being the floor over the chapel Other rooms are 
on the north side of the great corndor 

The chapel itself extubits the Norman style of the orginal 
structure, having a window to the east of the Tudor style, to 
make the extenor conform to the rest of the building 

The Kitchen and domestic offices are on a great scale they 
make the projecting buildings seen from the railway behind 

‘There are not less than thirty bedrooms in the house, includ- 
ing those for domestics m the monks’ building According to 
a letter written by John Mill, as a boy, eight rooms m the 
western end of the house were occupied by Bentham and his 
father’s family, and these did not amount to one quarter of the 
entire upper floor of the house 

A gravel walk nearly thirty feet wide runs by the house front 
and extends beyond it on each side, bemg more than a quarter 
of a mule in length 

‘Ihe grounds and shrubbery are very magnificent I can 
give no adequate idea of the view from the front Fine walks 
are in every direction, splendid rows of chesnuts, beeches, 
lames, and firs, a very grand cedar of Lebanon Two large 
Pieces of omamental water are in the lower part of the 
grounds ‘There is a gradual ascent to what 1s called the 
Park, which in Benthams time contained deer, which he 
delighted in caessing His walk before breakfast was round 
the park, and took three quarters of an hour, at an ordinary 
pace, it 18 halfan hour's walk The general wew from the 
house 1s an upward sloping expanse Behind, northward, 13 
the kitchen garden, and a flat grassy surface, in which the 
iver Axe zigzags, a rather dumimutive stream, scarcely more 
than ten or twelve feet wide, and running between up- 
nght muddy banks, at about two or three feet below the 
surface A farm house and steading formerly abutted against 
the arch way at the west end of the abbey It covered nearly 
an acre of ground, but was demolished about 1871 Two cottages 
standing a little to the west of the abbey are the only remains 
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of the extensive farm buildmgs. Beyond the fat grassy portion, 
the ground nses and presents an abrupt hill wde of seven or 
eight hundred feet , here lies the boundary of the Ford Abbey 
estate, 

A more superb residence was never at the disposal of a 
couple of literary men, one having a wife and a tamily of small 
children =I heir out of door walks need not pass beyond the 
bounds of the domun = Fhe principal ecurvon outsude would 
be to the town of Chard, the nearest place for supplies Ac- 
cording to Francis Horner, a sasitor of Bunthams, * for three 
or four miles round, the rords are so bid that the place as 
almost inxcessbl, and les sccluded in very gtecn muduns” 
Perhaps the road to Chard would be the bust 

‘The country round morc than undulating , at 15 duuidedly 
fully = [here as a high point above the upward sluping town of 
Chard that commands a very fine vuw of vallky and nung 
ground beyond , one asccnt must be at least a thousand fect. 
Here a finger post, “lo Honiton,” reminds us thit we are m 
the lace country Not very far from Chard Junction is a large 
newly erected brick building, which 15 a lace factory 

I dont exactly understand how Bentham and Mill came to 
work together in the cartoon room in summer, when he.tting 
was not required, thcy might easily have had a roum a piece 
Francis Horner gives a very particular discription of Bunt- 
ham’s apartment and mode of working, but his language 
mught apply either to the upper salvon, or to the drawing room 
beneath, which was the winter roum ‘There s.cmcd to be no 
one in the room but Bentham and hy amanucnss Bentham 
humself speaks a great deal of his favounte cartoon room , and 
visitora were shown im while he was at work, but he humeelf 
was screened from view—a pile of books sometimes answered 
this purpose. 

Battledore and shuttlecock was provided among the amuse- 
ments ; and occasionally there were dances and balls Bentham 
Drought three women servants with him: one was general 
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housekeeper; two more he engaged in the place; he kept, 
besides, three men at work, one a sort of indoor fottman. He 
got into a quarrel with the farmer that rented the Park, and to 
keep him out of sight, planted a row of Hornbeams all round 
the upper part of the lawn, at the division of lawn and park. 


Bentham says the works he wrote in Ford Abbey were, 
besides Papers on Logic, Wot Paul but Jesus, and Church of 
Englaxdism, two out of his three chief sceptical books, We 
shall see presently, however, that the first year’s occupation 
was chiefly the finishing of the Chrestomathia. 

They had not been at the Abbey very long, when there 
occurred an incident that almost led to a rupture, It is re- 
counted in the Life of Bentham. There, a few sentences of 
Bowring’s own introduces a letter of Mall’s, but the letter itself 
is given with an important omission, which I am happily able 
to fill in. 

“In the course of Bentham’s intercourse with Mill, little 
misunderstandings sometimes tuok place; and as the infirmities 
even of great minds may be instructive to mankind at large, 1 
will introduce a passage or two from a letter of Mill, on an 
occasion when, after some years of intimate intercourse, they 
agreed that 0 temporary separation would be for the happiness 
of both.” 


James Mitt To BenrHase 


“ September 19, 1814. 

“My Dzar Sir,—t think it is necessary we should come 
to some little explanation, and that, according to your most 
excellent rule, not with a view to the past but the future, that 
‘we may agree about what is best to be hereafter done. 

“T see that you have extracted umbrage from some part of 
any behaviour ; and have expressed it by deportment so strongly, 
that I have seriously debated with myself whether propriety 
permitted that I should remain any longer in your house. I 
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“considered, however, that I could not suddenly depart, without 
proclaiming to the world that there was a quarrel between us, 
and thus, I think, for the sake of both of us, and more especially 
the cause which has been the great bond of connevion fetwein 
us, we should carefully endeavour to avoid = ‘The number cf 
those 15 not small who watt for our halting «The infirmitres in. 
the temper of philosophers have always been a hindle to deny 
their principles , and the infirmities we have will be represented 
as by no means small, :f, an the relation in which we stand, we 
do not avoid showing to the world we cannot agme = Where 
two people disagree, each pcrson tells his own story, 1s much 
to his own advantage, as much to the disads int ic of the other, 
at least as he conceives the circumstinces to be, thit as, in 
general, as much as the circumstinces will pormit = Che rule 
of the world, I observe, on these occ wsions ts, to belive much 
of the evil which cach sass of thy other, and very Little of the 
good which each says of himslf Both thurciore suffer 

“Tn reflecting upon the restraint which the duly which we 
owe to our principles—to that s)stem of importint truths of 
which you have the immortil honour to be the author, but of 
which Iam a most faithful and firsent distrph. and hithurto, 
Thave fancied, my master’s favounte disciple, in reflecting, T 
say, upon the restraint which ruard for the interest of our 
system should lay upon the conduct of both of us, I have con 
sidered that there was nobody at all so hhely to be your real 
successor as myself Of talents it would be easy to find many 
superior. But, in the first place, I hardly know of anybody 
who has so completely taken up the prinauples, and 1s so 
thoroughly of the same way of thinking with yourself In the 
next place, there are very fox who have so much of the neces 
sary previous discipline, my antecedent yrar, having heen 
wholly occupied in acquiring it. And im the last place, 1 am 
pretty sure you cannot think of any other person whose whole 

sdife will be devoted to the propagation of the system. It 0 
“Yeely happens, or can happen, im the present state of society, 
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that a man quahfied for the propagation should not have some 
occupation, some call or another, to prevent his employing for 
that purpose much of his time, that, without any overweening 
conceit of himself, I have often reflected upon st as a very 
fortunate coincidence, that any man with views and propensities 
of such rare occurrence as mine, should happen to come im 
toward the close of your career to carry on the work without 
any mtermission No one 1s more aware than yourself of the 
obstacles which retard the propagation of your principles And 
the occurrence of an interval, without any successor whose 
labours might press them on the public attention after you are 
gone, and permit no period of obhvion, might add, no one can 
foresee how much, to the causes of retardation It 18 this rela- 
thon, then, m which we stand to the grand cause—to your own 
cause—which makes it one of the strongest wishes of my heart 
that nothing should occur which may make other people 
belfeve there 1s any interruption to our friendship 

“ For this purpose, I am of opimon that it will be necessary 
Not to hve so much together 1 cannot help percerving, either 
that you are growing more and more difficult to please, or that 
Tam losing my power of pleasing, or perhaps there = some- 
thing im being too much in one another's company, which often 
makes people stale to one another, and 1s often fatal, without 
any other cause, to the happmness of the most indussoluble 
connexons 

“T should contemplate, therefore, with great dread, the 
passing another summe: with you, and think that we ought by 
no means to put our fnendship to so severe a test I am 
desirous of staying with you this season, 28 long as you yourself 
continue in the country, both for the sake of appearance, and 
because you have had no time to make any other arrangement 
for society and I shall remain with so much the deeper an 
anterest, that it 13 a pleasure not to be renewed. For I can 
‘most truly assure you, that at no moment were you ever more 
an object to me of reverence, and also of affection, than at the 
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present ; and nothing on my part shall be left undone while I 
here remain, to render my presence agrecable to you. perhaps, 
J ought rather to say, as little disagreeable as powlile.” 

The portion omutted, as being of a private nature, I here 
supply :— 

“There is another circumstance which is of a niture that it 
is always painful to me to speak of it My experience has led 
me to observe that there are two thingy which are peculiarly 
fatal to friendship, and these are great inumacy and pecuniary 
obhgations, It has been one of the great panpows of my life 
to avoid pecumary obhgations, even im the soliitation or 
acceptance of ordinary adyantags—hence the penur in which 
Thve. To recuve obligations of any sort from you was pot 
matter of humiiation to me, but ot prde (nd I only 
dreaded it from the danger to which T saw thit it ¢xposed 
our fnendship he only instances of this sort which have 
occurred are—first, that a part of my family, while with you 
in the country, have been tor a small part of the yer at your 
expense, this year the whole of them were dcstincd to hve a 
considerable part of it,—and secondly, that at your solicitation, 
that I might be near to you, I came to Ive in a house of 
which, as the expense of it was decidedly too great for my 
very small income, part of the expense was to be hoine hy you, 
The former of these obligations of course will now ¢uise, and 
I reckon it stll more necessary that the othe: should. And as 
it would be runous for me to bear the whole expense of the 
house, of course I must leave it. I shail explun to you the 
course which I have planned in my own mind, and hope that 
you will approve of it Next summer I shall go to Sratland 
with my family on a visit to my relations and friends, which, 
for the sake of being with you, I have deferred tll I have 
offended them all; and as my friends have long been apprised 
of an intention I had formed of residing, as soon as peace 
should permit, for some time in France, I shall go there 
before the winter, which will not be a matter of surprise to 
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anybody, both as I long ago declared the intention and because 
the growth of my family and the smallness of my means render 
acheap place of residence more and more desirable for me, 
and even indispensable, I shall therefore propose, if it is 
agreeable to you, that I should keep the house in Queen 
Square for the next half year after Christmas, which will both 
afford you time to dispose of it, and me to make my arrange- 
mente” 

The conclusion, as already printed, stands thus :— 

* As I propose all this most sincerely, with a view of pre- 
serving our frendship—and as the only means, in my opinion, 
of doing so—the explanation being thus made, I think we 
should begin to act towards one another without any allusion 
whatsoever towards the past ; talk together, and walk together, 
looking forward solely, never back ; and as if this arrangement 
had been the effect of the most amicable consultation, we can 
talk about our studies, and about everything else, as if no 
umbrage had ever existed : and thus we shall not only add to 
the comfort of each other during the limited time we shall be 
together, we shall also avoid the unpleasant observations which 
will be made upon us by other people. For my part, I have 
been at pains to conceal even from my wife that there is any 
coldness between us. I am strongly in hopes that the idea of 
the limitation will give an additional interest to our society, 
and overbalance the effects of a too long and uninterrupted 
intimacy, which I believe to be the great cause—for there is 
such a disparity between the apparent cause, my riding out a 
few times in the morning with Mr. Hume, to take advantage of 
his horses in seeing a little of the country, instead of walking 
with you, and the great umbrage which you have extracted— 
that the disposition must have been prepared by other causes, 
and only happened first to manifest itself on that occasion, 

“T remain, with an esteem which can hardly be added to, 
and which, I am sure, will never be diminished, my dear 
Friend and Master, most affectionately yours.” 


BOWRING'S CRITICISMS OF MILL. 1qr 


Bowring thinks the citation of thus letter a suitable opportu: 
nity for making some observations on Mills gencral character, 
and especially his unamuability and weakness of tumper To 
toy mind, the observations are wholly misplaced Grantmz that 
there were occasions when some such crituism was applicable, 
the present way not one, nor could any part of Mills inter- 
course with Buntham furneh a sufticxnt pretext ‘The lows of 
temper in the above incidcnt was on Kenthams side, the 
moderation, the self restramt, the genthmanl} iccling, were all 
on Mill's At any rate, the dose so cffectually purged Bent 
ham’s humours, that a full reconciliation followed, and the 
two hed together for four years, m the intunacy that Mill 
accounted so hvardous 

Bownng follows up his own cniucism with some of Ik ntham’s 
conversations about Mills culy history, which ar not only 
at variance with the tacts that we know, but contain con 
tradictory statements = [hus, “He and his family hiyed with 
me a half of ctery sear from 180b to 1517, musive”, 
and again “only one summer was I thie (at Barrow Green) 
without Mill” Lhe first year of Barrow Gricn, way 1809, the 
“half year” 1s too lorg for Barrow Grcen, too short for I ord 
Abbey It 1s likely that there was a year’s imtermssion of the 
Barrow Green viuts For the year 1810, we have no documen- 
tary reference, we have John Mill’s statcmcnt that he was 
there every one of the four years, but he admits that hrs 
memory 1s not to be reed upon for the duration of the visits, 
Bentham, one would think, might be trusted to remember a 
summer passed at Barrow Green alone, even although his 
memory was confused as to the other points * 

The passage omitted by Bownng, and here restored, is 

Probably when Mill Grst became famibar with Benth be told lum more 
of lus easly history than he had been accustomed to disclose t> hus movt com 
fidentual fends of later years If Beuthams memory had been exact these 
memorands of conversations given by Bownng would have been of great use 


T quote the followmg additonal 
‘Mill came m the tas of Sar John Stuart, 2 man of good ext, marned 
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decisive authority in reference to Mill's family circumstances 
and intentions during the years embraced in this chapter. It 
is a more complete and authentic refutation of Bentham’s 
reported statements, than John Mill was able to furnish in his 
letter in the Zdindurgh Review. 

I may here remind the reader that the scheming of the 
Chrestomathic schoo! was in full operation this year, and that 
Bentham had turned aside from his jundical operations to 
work out a system of Education. He took his notes with him 
to Ford Abbey, and made them his chief occupation for the 
winter ; gettmg, as Mill says, “hot” upon the subject. We 
may therefore put this down as a leading topic of conversation 
during those months, Mill having just been applied to by Napier, 
to contribute articles to the Supplement, must have already 
thought over some of the subjects, perhaps that on Education 
for one, At all events, he must have turned over in his 
mind the materials eventually worked up in that article, and 
must have felt some interest in discussing the whole subject 
with Bentham. If so, it is very curious to remark how few 


to alady of quality.” ‘What Ser Jobn'a “ tram” was, nobody Lnows, He was 

Ihumsalf ‘a person of quabty '. 
«Mill's father bad been tus tenant.” Mill's father was tenant of Mr, 

, Inmself tenant of the Earl of Kinton.. 
sx John, finding Mill something different from other men, sent him to 
for education—there he became bearleader toa Marquis, who gave 
tim an annuity.’ A strange jumble, yet @ confirmaton of the fact of the 
“Tweedale tutorabip, which Bentham could not have invented. 

“Through Sir John, Mill get faculty of attending Parhament.” Got attms- 
sdons to the gallery, which be used freely, on first coming to town. 

“« Fos work (on India) got him the mtuaton he now holds, Mill thought 1 
‘was through Canning’s suggestion, that they (the Directors) apphed to hun,” 
‘Thus lends 2 probatalty to the supposition thet Canning favoured his appount- 
toent to the India House. 

“When I took up Mill he wale in great distress, and on the point of migra 
tmg to Caen." The letter above quoted gives the truth on this matter: the 
‘phrase ‘‘1n great Gustress " was pever correctly applicable. 

“Gur scheme, which we talked of for years, was to go to Carnccas, which, f 
‘Miranda hed prospered, we should have undoubtedly done.” There are 
‘eferences 1 Bentham’s Life, showmg that be t ought of thus, but there is no 
tadienfion that Mill meant to go wih bun, 
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signs of action and reaction between the two minds their 
Yeapective products bring to light; there is hardly any appearance 
in either treatise to show that the subject had undergone dis- 
cussion between the two authors. I have often dipped into the 
very elaborate treatise of Bentham, with its enormous mechan 
ism of tables: these tables, indeed, are the basis and almost 
the substance of the work ; the remainder taking the form of 
expository notes. One part of the work is an ambitious classi- 
fication of all knowledge, modified from the French Encyclo- 
peedia, Very little value attaches to this now: and ¥ doubt if 
it was of much usc at the time. Another table deals with 
Exercises, or Methods of tuition, in which Bentham took a 
start in advance, being inspired hy the promise of the Jan- 
casterian system, after it had a few yearn’ trial Here, as usual 
with him, although abounding in acute suggestions, he is 
minute to excess, and makes distinctions without adequate 
differences. In the other part of the same table - Principles of 
School Management—he appears to great advantage ; his din 
cussion of Discipline, and especially Punishments, takes him 
into his own walk, where he reigned supreme. His highly 
elaborate proposals for superseding corpora) punishment are 
worthy of the deepest attention; and, it was principally in 
consequence of his views, that at least one great institution 
(University College School) excluded this form of punishment, 
and proved that it could be dispensed with.* 

Bentham was not content with classifying knowledge, and 
suggesting the methods of teaching and Discipline ; he must 
needs throw in an enormous Logical dissertation on Nomencla- 
ture and Classification, with a view to improve upon J)’Alem- 
bert’s scheme of the Sciences. At one time or other he had 
devoted a good deal of study to General Science, Logic, 


‘© Bentham's house adjoined a Barracks, which was built after he cams to 
‘ive there, He complained of being drsturbed in his studies by the cries of the 
mea under flogging. It grated both on his feelings and on his principles. He 
had msade up his mind that it was unnecessary for the discipline of the army. 
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Language, and Grammar, and had amassed piles of notes, which 
‘were drawn upon for this occasion, although his full store was left 
to his posthumous Editors to bring to Hight. Mill had largely 
meditated in the same fields, but his exposition was always more 
succinct, and more to the point in hand ; and, though Bentham 
could have profited by his criticisms, 1am afraid he rarely did, In 
fact, Mill could have been little more than an approving listener, 
in all those numerous conversations: with his admirable tact, 
saying nothing, when he found that he could make no impression. 
We have to look to his own article on Education to see that he 
pursued a dustinct track; agreeing with Bentham always in 
spirit, but not dwelling upon the same topics. Bentham had 
an extraordinarily ambitious mind : Aristotle was not more bent 
on being universally reconstructive. He aspired to remodel 
the whole of human knowledge ; while it is very doubtful if his 
attainments were up to the level of his own time. Mill’s 
education was defective in physical science, and he was of little 
use to Bentham here ; even if Bentham had been disposed to 
listen to any monitor. 


In the Philanthropist, in the course of the year, Mill must 
have done a good deal. The second article on Penn is a long 
discussion of the evils of Unwritten Law. A review of Gilpin's 
Lives of the Reformers is Mill's without a doubt ; the argument 
for toleration is in his strain. So is this sentence :—“ All men 
are goveined by motives, and motives arise out of interests; 
interests are the source from which all inferences from the 
actions of men of former times to the actions of those of the 
present may safely be drawn”. An Appeal to the Allies and 
the English Nation, in behalf of Poland, has for its text the 
good of mankind as the purpose of government ; “to behold a 
union of governments seriously concerning themselves with the 
happiness of the millions of human beings would be a new 
scene in the world!” The review of the Zi of Penn is 
concluded in the strain of the previous articles, “ How just 
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and admirable are the ideas thus distinctly expressed—nothing 
in the acts of government, or in the acts of one man towards 
another, should have any regard to anything in religious opinions 
except their morality.” A short article dictated by the conclu- 
sion of peace, is probably Mill's; it expounds the connexion of 
war with barharic passions, and umes the ned of restraint 
upon the powers of a monarch. An article on Schools for All, 
opens up the theory of education as a preface to the report of 
the great meeting in Freemasons’ Hall, A Comparison of the 
Sixteenth Century with the Nineteenth, in regard to the Intel- 
Jectual and Moral state of the public mind, is 2 review of the 
Memoirs of Sir James Melvil, and is shown to be Mill's by the 
terse and spirited remarks on human improvement, 


The public events of this year were sufficiently eaciting, 
Peace is concluded nut only with France, but al with 
America. Ireland is a prominent subject in Parliament. ‘The 
Nottingham Frame-breakers are still busy, On the t7th June, 
while the Allied Sovereigns are in london, a great mecting on 
the Slave Tmde was held in Freemasons’ Hall, and was 
immediately followed by a debate in Parliament, which it 
was intended the Sovereigns should hear. ‘This was an epoch- 
making demonstration on Slavery, and a leading topic for the 
Philanthropist, 


1815. 


A fragment of a letter from Allen, addressed to Ford Abbey, 
and docketed March, showed that the return from Ford Abbcy 
did not take place sooner than March, Bentham protracted 
the stay, to finish the CArestomathia, which he brought with him 
for publication.“ Mill,” says Place, “ was gouty, and intensely 
occupied on his History of India, and on other literary matters 
which his family made perpetually necessary.” Meetings and 
conferences on the Chrestomathic school took place at various 
times during the next three months. On the 16th May, there 

Io 
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is, at Wakefield’s house, 2 meeting of Manayers of the Chreato- 
mathic school, and a society is organized to carry on the work. 

The Chrestomathia was printed in London, during the 
residence there ; copies are in course of distribution in summer. 

There was very hot work at the Borough Road Committee, 
as we see from Place, who withdrew from it at this time, in 
opposition to Mill’s advice. 

Early in July, Bentham and Mill return to Ford Abbey. 
On the 6th July, Bentham writes to Koe, his amanuensis, who 
seems to be still in London :—“ Mill and I are mourning the 
death of a free government in France. The name of a man 
who has cut so many French throats as have been cut by 
‘Wellington, will serve as an essential cover for the must fla- 
grant violation of any of the most sacred and universally 
beneficial engagements.” 

A communication to Bentham, in August, from Jean Bap- 
tiste Say would add fuel to the flame. It has this passage :— 

“They are trying to build up here a rotten throne. It 
cannot stand. Your ministers are throwing dust in vulgar 
eyes; but in the eyes of the thoughtful they are playing a 
miserable game. Out of this frightful chaos freedom will 
spring. Meanwhile what sufferings and sins! I write to you 
in the midst of tears. There is no satisfaction anywhere but 
in the newspapers, which are written by the police of the 
Bourbons, and dictated by the Allied Powers.” 

The volume of the PAilanthropist for this year is wanting in 
the only copy that I have been able to procure access to, the 
one in the British Museum. Fortunately one of Allen's letters, 
the best of the set, reveals some interesting facts. It is a good 
exhibition of this sterling and honest quaker. 

* Lowpom, 25th of oth month, 2815, 

“My pear Frrenp, 

“We all arrived safe and well from Clifton on the oth 
instant, and I am certainly better and stronger for the excursion, 
but T am not a little harassed by the crowd of things of all sorts, 
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which press upon me for attention ‘Lhe best way, I belnve, 
38, to make a sort of arrangement of the succession in which 
things are to be taken, set about duinz om at a tim calmly, 
and think as ith w posibk of the wholo mes wis much 
gratified with thy Icttuer of the 23rd ult, and wah the few lines 
which came with the lot minus npt—both hay unved sik, 
and I think we can pretty carly see our wey through this 
number = =Vhy remarks upon the mmsminiinnt of the 
Prison undcr the yursdiction of the Court of Kings Bunch are 
forcibk, and the castijition just bot Tum at my wits ond to 
hnow whit to dy, fur, as the writer in the Yefates sive, “one 
does not lhe to le in the power of the creature, and farther 1 
know that the evtubition we have aide of the sti of the 
Colony at Sia J cone his stirred up so much yall int catain 
quarter that it would Ix juite deli tittal to some persens to we 
Mr Philanthropist pecpin, through the Jitus of cpasen Our 
fend Brouzham told me mor thin a your 1,0 thit he hid 
becn applid to, to say whether there wis not cround for a 
Prosecution Now it strikes me that in c\poun, fMiyeint 
abuses, the safst, and indecd the most cffuctuil, course as, to. 
place facts in a striking pomt of view, und have the publ to 
make their own comments you muy often sitcly show that a 
man isa hnave, when it would be din,crous to call him 40, 
and besides 1 think that by checlung our feclings a little in the 
way of comment, we shall ,ain more ground than by caprossing 
ourselves frecly ‘Lo use onc of Binthams expressions, there 
must be a certain degree of ‘preparedness’ in the minds of 
those whom you wish to inform before you can hope for much 
success Now this will be brought about in timc ty facés and 
arguments, and 1 confess that I would mainly trust to them, 
though it 1s certainly difficult, when you catch a confounded 
villain in the very act, to avoid giving hum a kick in the breech 
After all this crvfvcsam, I must say that I am quite pleascd with 
the article, except as to the doubts above exprisied, The 
Proofs of the second article have not yet been sent me, by the 
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way, shall they be forwarded to Ford Abbey? 1 have fully 
concluded to go on with another volume, and, on consulting 
with Longman & Co, they thmk that it may be done without 
any misk of loss ©=They have promised to examme their books 
as to the sales and give us their best advice I am quite sure, 
however, that there exists in this country a sufficient number of 
persons, who would be interested m our lucubrations, to support 
the thing, if it were farly brought before them, but I am con- 
stantly mecting with enlightened and benevolent characters 
who never heard of our little work The necessity for adver- 
tusing 1s therefore apparent, and if thou wilt contrive a short 
and pithy one, I will have xt mserted in the newspipers It 
should import that on the rst of July was published No 39, 
contamung, among other things, some notices on the state of 
the Colony at Sierra Leone, with engravings, descriptive of the 
Free Town and the surrounding country, and, that No 20, to 
be published on the 1st of October, will contain an account 
of the state of some of the Prisons in the metropolis, &c also 
of an establishment m Amenica, called Harmony, consisting of 
a number of religious characters, who have formed themselves 
imto a sort of commonwealth, which seems to be in a very 
flourishing state We shall also bave an article from a member 
of the University of Cambridge, in terms of praise of the poem 
of Wordsworth entitled the Recluse It was put into my hands 
by T Clarkson, with the warmest recommendation, and, as at 
appears favourable to the cause of morality and virtue, though 
perhaps rather too sentimental, we must give ita place There 
will also be a short notice of the prospect of recommencing the 
efforts for crmlsing the North Amencan Indians Before I 
quit this subject, I must request thee to set me at ease in one 
particular, and that 1s to let me know how our accounts stand— 
and not only so, but either tell me where to pay the money m 
London, or draw upon me at 7 days’ sight, in which case I will 
make the Bil payable at my Bankers, I am much obliged by 
the present of Bentham’s book, zt 1s marked with his usual 
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strong good sense, but before I can commit myself neck and 
crop in the concem, I must be assured that st contany nothing 
at variance with my religious feclings and prejudices (it you 
please)—but I feel with my dear friend the imincnse import. 
ance of imbuing the nsmz generation with nzht notions upon 
Points in which the interest and happiness of cvery community 
are deeply concemed Depend upon my co operation, such as 
tt 1s, as far as I can consuentiously go, but 1 must dissent 
from assisting in teaching the art of wu, Ac 

“We have very gratifying ktters of the proses of the x hools 
at Party = T Clarkson us there, and on his return, J eapert to 
have very important intelligence Our myested subs: nption is 
now about £4300 The Baptists hue finilly rsohed to 
make education the basis of thur misstoniy plins tn the East 
Indies, and are about to sund off Panny, one of our ablest 
Generals, 

“Y have not half got through whit I wished to wnt, but the 
clock has struck 7, and I have only time to beg to be cordially 
remembered to our worthy frend Bunthun, and to cyprus a 
wish that thou wouldst arite soon to 

“ ‘Thy affcctionate T ncnd, 
“Wa AIIN” 

All that remains of this year 1s a Ictter from 1 indsay, on the 
aoth October It 15 mm reply to a letter of Mills = Lhe follow. 
ing 18 an extract — 

“J am happy to hear that Brougham means to take up two 
subjects so greatly umportant as the Taw of Iibil and the 
Education of the Poor ‘lo support a free press, and w give 
the whole mass of the people the capacity of profiting by it, 8 
to prepare the triumph of truth and liberty , and it» indeed 
the only means by which such a triumph can be obtaned, 
What Mr. Mortimer has slready wntten will furnish him with 
powerful weapons, and no man knows better how to weld 
them, God send him health and vigour. The rest he will 
command from the energies of his mind. and though no 
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ammediate effect 18 to be expected, yet frequent returns to the 
charge will ultimately msure the victory. 

“1 was indeed alarmed for the safety of the Church when I 
found so orthodox a Bishop likely to trust himself in such 
heretical company Pray tell me whose conversation was most 
edifying, that of Mr Bentham or that of the Bishop, or 
whether you had the hardihood to put m a word occasionally 
for our guid auld Kirk I hope we shall have the honour of 
seemg you and your most excellent Friend here at more leisure 
when you come to Town Offer him my very respectful good 
wishes Long may he hve a piliar of the good cause” 

T fancied at first that this was 2 visit of courtesy from the 
then Bishop of Exeter, m whose diocese, they were located , 
but as bishops’ visits would be few, the following sentence 
from Bentham probably refers to the same occasion 

“The present Lord Harrowby I have seen at Mr Wilber- 
force’s hus father was once at my house His brother, the 
bishop, was my guest, at the convivial hour, at Ford Abbey m 
Devonshure, m the year 1813, or thereabouts” Lord Harrowby’s 
brother was Bishop of Lichfield, but not, so far as I know, a 
man of any public mmportance 

Bownng gives 2 scrap of Bentham’s, for this autumn, on Ford 
Abbey 

“Tt 1s the theatre of great felicity to a number of people, and 
that not 2 very mconsiderable Not an angry word ever 
heard mit Mrs S (the housekeeper) governs like an angel. 
Neighbours all highly cordial, even though not visited 9Munc 
and dancing, though I hate dancing Gentle and sumple nux. 
(Crowds come and dance, and Mrs S at the head of them” 

Excepting the unfortunate farmer of the park, Bentham was 
on a good footing with all the neighbours The church gomg 
part of the household went to Thorncomb church, and the 
vacer and his family became fnendly visitors Several years 
afterwards, Mill received into his house, m London, the Vicar’s 
widow and daughters, and shewed them every kindness. 
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‘The occumtion of Bentham after the publication of the 
Chrestomathia ss not easy to trace. “The next work of import 
ance published by him, and not written prior to thts yor, 1s 
the Church of Englandium and tts Catihism Eiaminud Vhs 
‘was printed m 1817 and publishid m 16r8 He must, there. 
fore, have been engaged upon it this or the following year 
It gw out of the Bull and I ancaster controversy, and w 1s his 
shaie im the genera attich upon the Church ® It must be 
taken along with his other work, et Paul but Jetws, published 
in r&23, but written, by his own acount, in bord Abby 1 
have becn told by Mr Fdvin Chadwick, who lived in Benthom’s 
hous some time before he dud, chat the commencing of this 
book was occasioned by onc of his attacks of werkness af sight 
He was living in ford Abmy, ind the only book thit he 
could read was a linge type Bible Inlonging to the how = He 
then fell upon what he concesved the dix rep mneics between the 
Gospels and the Acts of the Aposths Phe conclusions that 
he came to were —1 That Paul hud no such commision as 
re professed to hive 2 [hat his enterprise was a scheme of 


* Romilly gives us the followmg recount of rt 

+ ‘The work 1s writun avast the N rtion d School Soex ty whose num 19 10 
Protcrbe all edacition of the poor cxcpt thik in which the rligion of the 
Church of Fnghnd forms in esswouil put and the work thrfon unk? 
takes to prove that Church off mglin tis 1s wholly different from true 
Chnshamty as wis to be lewned from the gospel fhe sutyect however 19 
treated with so much Jevity and wrevcreme that it cannot ful to shock all 
Perions who hav any scuseof rehyion IL hrd prevuld on Bentham ull now 
not to pubhsh it He desired mi. to strike out the prsigts I thought most 
‘bkely to give offence but they wer. so numerous that { wis of hed to dk chin 
the task and T understood that he had guen up all thoughts of publishing the. 
work, To my astonishment however I lewmd yesterdhy that wt had bem 
advertised the day before with us name and had been publkly solt J hive 
made a pomt of seeing bum to day and by the strong rprusntwon 1 have 
made to him of the extreme danger of hrs bmg prosecuted nd cowvicted of a 
libel T have prevailed on hum to prance smmediatcly to suspend if not to stop 
altogether any farther sale of the book 

‘Not mmch would avs been guned by a prosecution Its « bolk, volume 
costmg aos and moteasyreadmg Pitt would not prosecute Godwin 5 Pelitieat 
Jushce because 1t was sold nt £3 Weare safe im supposmg what Mill probably 
‘elt, that the Government would at all tunes be averse to prosccunng Bentham. 
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petsonal ambition and nothing more: 3. That his system of 
doctrines is fraught with mischief in a variety of shapes, and, in 
so far as it departs from, or adds to, those of Jesus, with good» 
in none ; and, finally, that it has no warrant in anything that, 
as far as appears from any of the four Gospels, was ever said 
or done by Jesus. These conclusions are most elaborately 
worked out, in the course of four hundred closely-printed peges. 
The climax is reached when-he declares Paul to be the real 
Anti-Christ. 

In the Churchof-Englandism this startling position is not 
openly taken up, but is implied. Bentham’s own scheme of Re- 
ligious Instruction from the Bible consists in presenting, first the 
Discourses of Jesus, headed by the Sermon on the Mount, and 
followed up by the Parables; and, next, the narrative of his Acts; 
all to be selected from the four Gospels. He says nothing cf 
the remainder of the New Testament. The Old Testament, he 
thinks, concems the Jews alone ; and, in omitting it bodily, he 
considers no apology necessary except to Jewish parents, 

Although, in the composition of these two bulky volumes of 
heterodoxy, Bentham was in daily intercourse with Mill, and 
must have had his criticisms as he went along, there is no 
record of the nature of their agreement or disagreement of 
views, or as to the help rendered by Mill to Bentham’s elabora- 
tion. The interest, as far as we are here concerned, therefore, 
would be purely in the effort to fill up, by imagination, the 
blanks of our records of the Ford Abbey intercourse—were it 
not that Mill himself, at 2 later period, came forward as an 
ecclesiastical reformer, and the comparison of his proposals with 
the foregone labours of Bentham attains relevance and import- 
ance. 

The public events of this year are sufficiently notorions, 
Besides the larger issues that led to Waterloo, and the Peace, 
there were minor questions pregnant with future consequences, 
A most injudicious Corn Bill was immediately productive of 
riots, and was a link in the long chain of operations leading to 
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Free Trade. Catholsc Disabilities was again discussed; but 
ground was lost The Slave Trade 1s now a leading topx., the 
refusal of the Ministry to pass a Lrw for the Regtetry of Staves, 
offends some of their own supporters The slave owner are 
Bow in arms in defence of their interests. 


1816, 


‘On the 16th of “ rst month,” Allen writes anvionly expect- 
ing Mul’s ntum to London, which took place in } cbruary. 
Allen needs for his next number an article of a shct on a 
pamphlet respecting the Registry of Slaves mm the Wast Indns* 
the author 1s “Stephen,” who gave up his satin Puliment 
because this was not made a Government measure There 
occurs in the first number an article with that huading = Again 
Allen urges upon Mall the sctth ment of the accounts 

A letter, dated January, 1 from Ricardo, and still addressed. 
to Ford Abbey It 1s but an cnd fragment, and njans “fill 8 
pages in the Appendix, will that be too mach?” John Mill 
tells us that xt was through his father’s urgency and encourage- 
ment that Ricardo brought out his grat work on Pulitical 
Economy , and to that work we must refer this request A 
Jong letter m February, from that voluminous corrcspondent, 
Mayor Cartwright, is occupied with Westminster clctionconng 

Allen again, on the 3rd of March (a fmgment), Mill now in 
town He asks Mill to a meeting with Wallxrforcc, about 
St. Domingo, and forwards a bundle of papers from Hayts 

In a scrap of a letter, dated June, this year, an Insh gentle- 
man, Mr. Ensor, greatly devoted to Mill, secing much of him 
when in London, and often wnting from Ireland, secms to 
reply to Mill's Savings Bank hobby, as proposed by hum for 
Ireland , the tone of the reply 1s grim incredulity 

On the and of July, a letter to Napier indicates that he is at 
work for the Supplement to the Encyclopedia. 

“Upon turning the subject mm my mind, which I had 
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not time to do just at first, I thmk 1 will be impossible to 
separate the matter of an article on the word “ Beggar” from 
the subject of Paupertsm m general, If you contemplate 
nothing more than a description of the artifices of the profes- 
sional beggar, this 1s, properly speaking, a branch of the art of 
imposture and swindling, and really belongs to that head, not 
to that of Panpersm at all If the persons who soheit charity 
from passengers in the highways, and from door to door, are 
to be considcred as a class, and with reference to the operations 
of the legulator, you cannot separate the subject from that of 
pauperism in general The first question 1sx—What are you to 
do with beggars? If you suppress them, you must make a 
legal provision for those who fall mto want, otherwise you 
inflict a capital punishment upon poverty, and in that case you 
enter upon all the difficult questions relating to a poor's rate. 
My own opinion therefore 1s, that the subject of mendicity 
should be treated under some ttle which would embrace the 
whole of the questions relating to pauperism. 

“Under the ttle ‘Beggar,’ without anticipating the general 
subject, you can do nothing but address yourself, without any 
public utility, to the idle cunosity of those who wish to hear 
strange stones, and write an article fit for a catchpenny 
Magazine, but by no means for your noble Supplement. 
Nevertheless, if you are of a contrary opinion, I will wnte the 
article as you desire, and give you the stones in the House of 
Commons Repoit, with my own commentanes, which will 
detract not a little from the marvellous with which some of 
them are seasoned. From this and other sources an entertam- 
ing article might no doubt be made, if not a scientific one. 
Tam looking forward to your calls on the article Government, 
and shall, I trust, be well prepared for you by the time, as I 
am now drawing to a close with a heavy load which I have long 
had upon my shoulders” 

I cannot say whether the topic “ Beggar ” was suggested by 
Napier m the first mstance or by Mill We can see that Napier 


had his own views os to the mode of handling, and that Vill was 
anxious to conform to these views «We shall tind him equally 
accommodating allthrough On the rath, follows another Ictter, 

“T readily submit my judgment to yours in a subject which 
you have looked at so much more clowly—and will readily 
tndertake an article Brcc1r, on the plan which you propose 

“With regard to Sasings Banks and Renutt socuths I 
should have becn more willing to comply with your solic tation, 
had it buen a month latr, as just now, to my other occupa 
tons 1s added the troubk. of moving to Desonshire for some 
months, with my family However, I am extremely desirous, 
to perform what you request of me, and as F think that none 
of the three articles needs be Jong, T think I may undertake for 
them within the time which you mention. 

“I beheve 1 have, or can casily command, all the pubhea- 
tions required for the several articks, unless at le Swacdesr’s 
Agneultural Report The smplest plain for proacurmg me here 
the books I may have occaston to use, would he to give an 
order to the publisher of the work herc, or any other of Mr 
Constable’s correspondcnts to lend them to mc, or procure me 
the loan of them Any book not common in the shops, I can 
always, when in London, get acctss to m some chinncl or 
other, The only difculty 1s when 1 am inthe country Mr 
Constable, if you speak to him, will know best how this may be 


“T have glorious accounts of your success—and the prospect of 
abundance of readers adds not a little to the induccmcnt to write 

“The direction to me in the country 1s Ford Abbcy, Chard, 
Somerset But if you address your letter or anything cle 
here—it will be urmediately forwarded—I shall not, however, 
be gone before this day fortmght.” 

Another meeting of the Chrestomathic Managers took place 
at his house, just before he left , the last for the ycar 

A melancholy announcement reaches Bentham m midsum- 
mer. It 1s to this effect— 
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“1@th July, 1816, + 

This day, at five minutes past one in the moming, my 
beloved master, Don Francis de Miranda, resigned his spirit 
to the Creator ; the curates and monks would not allow me to 
give him any funeral rites, therefore, in the same state in which 
be expired, with mattress, sheets, and other bed-clothes, they 
seized hold of him and carried him away for interment; they 
immediately afterwards came and took away his clothes, and 
everything belonging to him, to burn them.” 

Probably the bitterness of this ending had been partly gone 
through, when Miranda was known to be hopelessly immured 
in a Spanish dungeon, 

On the 2oth September, Mill writes from Ford Abbey to 
Dr. Thomson, who has just been married. By an arrangement 
with Mill, he has occupied part of the house with him for a 
year or more, 

“For ABBEY, 20th Sept, 1816. 

“My pear Doctor, 

“I received your letter last night, and derived from it 
very sincere satisfaction. I have no doubt whatever, that the 
change which you have made in your state of life will greatly 
add to your happiness. At home you were no doubt lonely 
before, and you justly remark that the case would have grown 
worse a3 you grew old. Besides, human happiness requires 
that the human heart should have something to love, that it 
should have one at least with whom it can enjoy sympathy, 
and in whom its confidence can be reposed. I am satisfied 
that you will have made a good choice, both because I know 
you are not easily deceived in persons, and because you are 
past that hey-day of the blood when the solid qualities are apt 
to be overlooked for the superficial. I am happy that she is 
an old acquaintance, because then people are more likely to 
know one another, and less likely to have any source of dis-, 
appointment. I have no doubt that your lady will be a great 
acquisition not to you only, but to the circle of all your 
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acquaintances. Mrs Mill is highly dehghted at the prospect 
of making her a friend, and of living under the same roof with 
her, There will be no doubt at all of our accommudwng 
ourselves with her The only doubt is about her bhing us; 
and whether a great parcel of children will not be an annoy- 
ance which she will not admire However, that cvperience 
will soon determine, and m the mctntime she may count 
upon it that nothing shall be kft undone that we can do to 
add to, or at anvrate not te diminish from, hur comforts, 
Mrs Mill 1s sory that she did not know before leavin | ondon, 
that she might have Ixft our rooms im a wable stite, in case 
Mrs ‘Thomson may for any purwse have occaston for any 
beyond her own In the meantime, we big she will use of 
our things whatever ts within runh as it it was her own, 
John, who has read your System of Chomntrr with vit ardour 
since he came here, 15 not the hast plkaxd to think of an 
increase of your happiness, and we all join in huwty congra- 
tulations to you and your lidy, to whom we lng to present our 
very best wishcs and regards 

“So much for an agrecable, now for a disagrecable subyect 
T should have been under the neccssity of writing to you this 
week. I have a halfyear’s rent to pay at Michacimas, the 
agth inst, and 1 meant to have wnttcn to you to say that 
Place, who performs all matters of business for me in my 
absence, and among other things pays my rant, would be 
directed to call upon you, to receive, if convenient, your rent 
for the last year. The sort of agreement that was between us 
was that we should divide the rent and taxes of the house in 
equal proportions The particulars I cannot here mcntion ; 
the whole is some little matter about 100 guineas It will be 
enough, therefore, f you pay 50, and I shall shew you the 
receipts which vouch for the particulars when I return, 

“Believe me, always most devotedly, 
“Your 
“J, Miu” 
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A letter to Napier of the 23rd Oct. has a special biographi- 
cal value. 

“On turning to your letter for the purpose of answering 
it, and observing the date, I see I have reason to be ashamed 
of myself I am not, however, so faulty as at first sight I may 
naturally appear ; for, seeing it would not be in my power to 
give you an article on Botany Bay, I endeavoured to find out 
a person who I thought would do it, and as well as anybody 
whom you had much chance of finding. The person I mean 
is Major Torrens, who has written several very good pamphlets 
on different parts of Political Economy, and who I knew had 
been ut pains to collect information respecting Botany Bay, 
having projects of being sent out to be its Governor. Torrens, 
I find, is just now wandering about in Ireland, and I conclude 
has not received my letter, for I have not heard from him at 
all, though I have no doubt he would have liked much to have 
contributed the article. 

“ Of India I have undertaken to give no Jess than a complete 
history, in which J aim at comprising all the information in 
which we Europeans are very materially interested ; and, thank 
God, after having had it nearly ten years upon the carpet, I am 
now revising it for the press, and hope to begin to print as soon 
as I retum to London, It will make three 4to volumes, 
which, whatever else they may contain, will contain the fruits 
of a quantity of labour, of which nobody who shall not go over 
the same ground, and go over it without the assistance of my 
book, can form an adequate conception. Had I foreseen that 
it would be one half or one third of what it has been, never 
should I have been the author of a History of India.” 

A fragment from Ricardo, in December, congratulates the 
family “in this day of rejoicing” : I suppose it wes the birth of 
the sixth child. 

In the volume of the Philanthropist, we find Savings Banks 
again; also the Registry of Slaves and St Domingo—the 
response to Allen's bundle of papers. But for the indications 
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of these subjects, I could not trace bis hand in a marked way 
in this volume 


Bentham must have been principally occupied this yew with 
Churcheof Enclandism, if not also with Not Paul His Define 
Of Usury, wnitten in 1787, 1s now printed at full Ht psycho 
logical notes are stated by himself as ringing from 1814 tv 
1816 He does a littl. more at his Constitutional Cod, which 
he seems always to have cxccuted by snatches 


Pubhc affairs are now entering on the new groove after the 
Peace The public dixontent 1s com lling mon senous 
criticism on the measures of Government An amncndment on 
the Address to the Regents Spuech ts moved by Mr Brand 
and seconded by Lord John Russ!l ‘The conduct ot the 
Allies to France, in restoring the Bourbons, 15 brou,ht up, 
and was also the subject of a distinct debite Romilly spoke 
admirably on this topic Brougham entered into this and 
other standing questions with his ficry encrgy , but wt» much 
censured for having overdone an attack on the Price Regent 
The Property Tax was vehemently opposd, and its rencwal 
defeated Ireland again The Registry of Slaves Lill is now 
made to bear the blame of a great msurrection in Birbadots 
Great riots of colliers out of work © Mcal nots in unde 

Iwo great meetmgs to petition the Regent on public dis 
tresses were held m Spa Fields, Ishngton ‘Lhe chif spaker 
was the well known radical orator Henry Hunt He denounced 
all public men, except Burdett, Cobbett, and Cochrane Wat 
son, another wellknown radical, headed a portion of the 
meeting m an assault upon the shops of the city, which the 
Lord Mayor got great credit for suppressing 

‘The summer of this year 1s described as wet to a degree 
‘The hagvest in consequence was very bad The result was, to 
aggravate the political excitement of the following year 
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1817. 

This year, the History of India goes through the press. 
The Philanthropist 1s stopped, after the publication of two 
numbers. The first of the two 1s remarkable for a review of 
Dumont’s edition of Bentham’s Zreatne on Rewards and 
Panshments The article expounds and definds Bentham at 
some Icngth, and 1s to be continued, but never was In 
March, Allcn scnds notes of the Pnson at Ghent, to be 
worked up by Mull into an article, which act ordingly appears. 
In Apri, he writes to urge the pubhcation of a paper on the 
Establishment for the Poor at Mannherm, and will “be glad 
to know how thou gets on with the Amsterdam artxle”. This 
also appiars, headed “Chantable Institutions at Amsterdam ”, 
The concluding article of the last number 15 on the Report 
of a Committee of the House of Commons on the Police of 
the Metropolis, 

Thus, for six years and a half, Allen and Mill cared on a 
Most energetic agitation in favour of a wide range of works of 
philanthropy and usefulness They were at the same time, 
Allen especially, on alt the Commuttees for putting their 
numerous schemes into operation. The extent of Mill's con- 
tmbutions may be judged from the fact, that at one settlement, 
Allen accounted to him for 8} sheets. 

On the 14th April, he writes to Napier -— 

“T received your letter with its enclosure, for which I beg 
leave to return you many thanks. With regard to the amount 
1 am perfectly satsfied ; for in fact the arucles, which you 
wanted m a hurry, were got up without much labour, from the 
roaterals which were nearest at hand ; and assuredly I expected 
no fame from them, so that I am agreeably surprised to hear 
from you, that they recerve some approbation. 

“1 will give you an article on Casfe, though having just 
‘begun to print my book, and pnnting at the rate of seven sheets 
a week, with the business of revising not yet nearly performed, 
I have my hands more than usually full. But it will be very 
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‘unnecessary to make the article long—to go into the wearisome 
details. If I describe the grand clawes, and show the tendency 
of it as an institution, I suppose that will fulfil your expectation. 
It will be easy to show the woeful mntakes of pour Abbé 
Dubos, as well as the similar ones of a more ¢clbrated man, 
your Dr. Robertson himselt. 

“Tam very grateful for the copy you have ordercd tor me 
of the work, I have not time at present to tell you my opinion 
of the execution of it. I can shortly, howeser, say that nothing 
to compare with it has yet appeared ; and that T have no doubt 
at will do ample credit to the zeal and alulity which you display 
in conducting it” 

Again on the 22nd August, we have the tollowing -—— 

“1 thank you for my reward in both shapes, the praise you 
bestow upon nic, as well as the money 

“Satuatcd, however, as T yet am. To tromble to undertake 
your Colones TF have printed two solumes and hive begun 
the third = But the MS of a grew part of the third as sull to 
Tevise, and Colonct Wilks, who was Residunt in Mysore, 1s just 
about to publish, or hay j ublished, two volumes more of his 
historical shutches, of winch [have recaved the sheets, and 
they, having Inen written by a man with peculiar opportunities 
of obtaining hnowkdge, lay me under the obligation of making 
a@ very clone comparison of my own narratixe with his; and 
afford me here and there a fiw facts which render fresh weiting 
necessary. I can hardly cyyact to get through the drudgery of 
this preparation before the end of next month , and unless you 
can give me some more ume, I must pray you to jut the 
subject into the hand of some other contnbutor, though I 
confess, it 1s a subject on which I should have been glad to 
throw a little light, of which, after all that has been said upon 
it, I think it stands a little in need. 

“By the aed of October, if none of those rubs, which are 
very usual in such cases, interpose, I shall be ready with my 
three volumes, and shall be very anxious for your opimon of me." 

i 
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‘The commencement of the printing of the History is marked 
by a letter, July 22, from the Secretary of the Post Office, 
Freeling, to Lord Auckland, confening upon Mili the pruilege 
of sending hus proof sheets through the Post Office free. I was 
not aware that such 2 privilege had ever been accorded The 
letter shows that such applications were not always successful* 
‘Mill was at Ford Abbey the whole time of the printing. 


Two letters to Dr Thomson (Scpt 13 and Oct 5) refer to 
hus being appomted Professor of Chemistry m Glasgow. 
‘There are congratulations, and also regrets, at the breaking 
up of the Qucen’s Square connuuon, which seems to have 
becn very harmonious , all the children lamented the departure. 
Both Mrs Ihomson and a maidcn sister, Miss Colquhoun, 
were popular, and John had fulfilled a promise to wnte to 
Miss Colquhoun No wonder, when his father styles her 
* dear Miss Colquhoun”. 

‘The letter intimates that the punting of the Jistory would 
be finshed in November In point of fact, it was published 
about the new year ‘Lhe family Icft Tord Abbey, for the last 
time, m January The correspondence shows that the res- 
ence there was as much as ten months in the third and fourth 
of the four years I cannot doubt that the finishing of the 
itstory would have been protracted considerably, if Mill had 
not enjoyed the advantages that Ford Abbey gave him, 
‘Mrs Mill told the children that, while there, he got up at four 
im the mornmg, and worked till twelse at mght This, of 
course, would only be dunng the final stage of the work, 
perhaps for a few months, but his application all through 
must have been much beyond what would have been possible 
in London 

It is now quite evident that John Mall overstated hus father's 

‘In the correspondence with Thomson, in r8oa, on the starting of the 
Lsterary Journal, be saya that Beldwin had applied to Freekng to frank the 
mricles transmitted from Edmburgh. ‘The resalt of the pplication docs not, 
appear. 
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exertions, wonderful as they were, in saying that he maintained. 
his family by Review and Magazine contnbutions, while himself 
their sole teacher, all the time of wnting the Hafory. I was 
very much staggered by this assertion, when I first heard it, 
many years ago, from John Mill nm consersation Two doubts 
occurred to me at once, although I did not senture to press 
them The one was the enormous quantity ot his very com- 
pact writing that would be required to raise what was abso 
Yutely necessary The still greater difficulty wa» to point to 
the articles, Ten or twelve considerable review artules ayear 
for eleyen years would be the last that would suince, about 
three or four ayear 1s, howcver, the utmost we can mace, 
Mill may have iealved about £150 1)uu, but certainly not 
more, from his hterary work, during thove ycars so that he 
must have had other ways of mccting his wants. The four 
years’ residence at Kord Abbey, although more of Bentham's 
seeking than of hus, must have been a great avsistance. More- 
over, I have heard from very good authority that Itrancis Place, 
who took charge of Mill’s money affairs, made him advances 
while he was writing the /isfory + these, of course, were all 
repaid; but Place would have cheerfully allowed the loan to 
lapse into a gift, had that been neccssary. 

Bentham's activity for the year appears chiefly in printing. 
His Papers relative to Codification and Public Instruction, 
written at various intervals since 1814, are now brought out; 
and Romilly reviews the work in the Zdinburgh Renew. The 
‘Table of the Springs of Action, in which Mill assisted him, is 
published. “Swear not at all,” printed for some time, is now 
published. The Plan of Parhamentary Reform is pnnted and 
published. Church-ofEnglandsm is printed, but publication 
is suspended at Romully’s instance. 


‘This year, the war between the Government and the sising 
spirit of the country had become formidable. Societies, meet- 
ings, unions, clubs, were starting up everywhere. The Govern- 
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ment (a4th Feb.) introduced in the Lords s Bill for Suspension 
of Habeas Corpus, and in the Commons a Bill for preventing 
seditious meetings: both were ultimately passed. A Peace 
Preservation Bill for Ireland was soon after introduced. As if 
this were not enough, Lord Sidmouth issued a circular letter to 
the Lords Lieutenants of Counties in England and Wales on pre- 
venting the circulation of blasphemous and seditious writings ; 
Lord Grey and Romilly strongly remonstrated, but to no purpose. 
A motion, by Grattan, on the Roman Catholic Claims was lost, 
although supported by Castlereagh and Canning. 

Sir Francis Burdett moved for a Committee on the Repre- 
sentation; lost by 265 to 77. 

The death of the Princess Royal was treated as a great 
public calamity. Among other supposed effects was the inde- 
finite postponement of the return of the Whigs to power, and 
2 consequent thinning of the ranks of the Opposition. 

The fires of prosecution were stirred anew. For the Spa- 
Fields affair of December, the Government brought Watson 
and three others to trial for High Treason, but failed to get a 
verdict. On this Romilly remarks :—“ If they had been com- 
mitted to Newgate (instead of being sent to the Tower), tried 
at the Old Bailey, and indicted merely for an aggravated riot, 
they would, without doubt, have been convicted.” 

‘The trials for libel and blasphemy were resumed with vigour. 
One—the trial of Hone the bookseller—became celebrated 
from the crushing defeat of the Government on three successive 
attempts; Lord Ellenborough (the presiding judge) himself 
getting a sharp lesson. 

‘Two incidents occurring this year in the newspaper world, 
are closely interwoven with our immediate subject. The first 
is John Black's becoming principal Editor of the Morning 
Chronicle, He had not as yet the entire management of the 
paper, which he acquired on the death of Pery in 1823. But 
he could now make #2 beginning in the useful work that he 
carried on with such vigour and success. 
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‘The other incident, no less important m its own sphere, 1s 
the starting of the Scofsman in Edinburgh The first number 
came out on the 25th January, under the editorship of Charles 
Maclaren Partly by populansing Liberalism, as represented 
by the Edinburgh Retuw, and partly by keeping a steady hold 
of the popular side, which the Review often failed to do, 
the Scotsman was a powerful impulse to progress The sm- 
mediate occasion of its being started, was a crying local abuse, 
and it never ceased to carry on the fight against abuses. 
Before Maclaren assumed the full editorship, dunng the years 
1818 and 1819, M‘Culloch the political economust acted as 
editor, Maclaren merely assisting, as he was still a clerk in the 
Custom House M‘Culloch being now, or very soon after, one 
of Mill's Scotch chums, Mill soon began to taku an mterest 
an the papcr, although M Culloch was far below his mark asa 
liberal poltician, and never got beyond Whiggism Maclaren. 
was more a man after M Il’s own heait, and, of the two had 
been thrown together, Mill would, I belive, have found bim 
aa open as Black was to his sugsestions and advice 


1818. 


Notwithstanding the cessation of the PAwanthroprst, Tend 
Allen 1s the first to salute the ycar Opens {16th of and 
month) with a lament—“I have not heard a single line from 
thee since my return to England” Always doing business 
Prison Discipline pressing now Jnfer aka, “ Owen has made 
a fool of himself”. Hopes that the poor PhJanthrofast may 
be soon revived To hus great rebef, Mill writes, and forthwith 
18 pressed to dine at Plough Court—‘a great deal to communi- 
cate” 

A letter from Mill to Dr. Thomson on the 22nd February, 
Drmgs out a forgotten episode of tus hfe In Hunt’s History of 
the Fourth Estate, there 1s an anecdote to the effect, that Mill, 
from his singleness of devotion to the Philosophy of Mind, 
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would have resigned his Iucrative post in the India House, for 
the Moral Philosophy chair in Edinburgh; but was advised by 
his friends there that he had no chance. This anecdote is not 
discredited by the circumstance that his family knew nothing 
of the transaction ; and it has a certain air of plausibility. The 
chair was vacated in 1820, when Mill had got his foot upon the 
firet step of the ladder of the India House (£800 a year, with 
the certainty of promotion). It was just possible, I should 
hardly have said probable, that he would have surrendered his 
future for the chair. However, we shall soon see his own 
opinion on that very contingency. The present letter shows 
us all that was now in the wind. His ever watchful friend, 
now the professor of chemistry in Glasgow, informed him of a 
vacancy in the Greek chair of that University, and set forth 
the temptations of the chair, 
“WESTMINSTER, 22d Feb,, 1828, 

“My pear Doctor, 

“You cannot doubt the sentiments with which I 
received the strong mark of your friendship manifested in the 
letter which I last received from you. The subject was of too 
much importance not to engage my serious consideration. But 
I was still in the country when I received your letter, and 
thought, as nothing was pressing immediately, I might defer 
my answer till I arrived in town, and would write to you free 
from the expense of postage. We have now been here for a 
few days, and I hope this will reach you, before any incon- 
venience can have arisen from delay. 

“The amount of the emolument, and the respectable rank 
of the professor of Greek in your University, cannot fail to 
have abundance of charms to a man in my situation, though 
at the same time they would be attended with drawbacks 
which make me set a less value on them than would be set 
by most other people. The great question, however, is about 
the means of getting the object; and as to that I must be 
Guided in a great measure by you: I must be known chiefly 
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by my book. Your University is divided between Whigs and 
Tones, and the Tones predominate Now, though I am any 
thmg in the world rather than a Whig, I am quite as far from 
bemg a Tory, and if there be as much ihberality an your 
poltics at Ghiszow as T know there » about Edinburgh, both 
parties are hhely to join in keeping me out If, howcver, they 
can bear with the of:mons of a min, whose foltins will give 
them no disturbance, and who would despise himulf af he 
cared one farthmg which was uppermost of two imdividual 
factions who are only contending with one another for the 
privilege of preymg upon the rest of their countrymen, it might 
not be difficult to afford them means of sitisfaction You will 
soon have the means, I think, of forming somcthing of # yudg- 
Ment upon this subject You have, I hope, long before this 
tame, the copy of my book which I desired Mr Baldwin to 
send to you, and will be able to form .omc ide of the manner 
m which your professors are like'y to regard the author of 
some of the opimons which are there delivered You may 
have an opportunity of hearmg what those of thm who have 
curiosity enough to read the book, may say, and if, after all 
this, you think there 1s any chance, you can then do what 
appears to you to be advisable for paving the way, and I shall 
be guided by you in what you tell me it 1s fit that I should be 
doing to help you Upon Sir W Forbes, and Sir John Stuart, 
T think I may count, and the influence of Sir W F cannot be 
emal] [Ihe professors were the electors, but always subject 
to pressure from the gentry] One thing, however, of coune 
you will bear in mind, that I should by no means wish to 
appear in the thing unless there were tolerable probaluliies of 
success It 1s fit also I should mention to you (though at 
present st 1s a secret which 1s to be kept very close) that there 
are some friends of mme among the East India Directors, who 
have views m my favour of considerable umportance in the 
East India House The probabilities of success they reckon 
mrong. but yet the uncertainties are such that I thnk we 
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should not overlook any of the chances in favour of so impor- 
tant a thing as your professorship. Mrs. Mill, which rather 
surprised me, would be delighted to go to live in Glasgow, 
to which her friendship with Mra. Thomson seems naturally 
to contribute. She is highly delighted, and so am I, to hear 
auch good accounts of her and her fine boy, notwithstanding 
that tormenting malady of the suppuration which prevented 
her from suckling him. She will be more fortunate, I hope, 
next time, 

“ There is one thing which I must yet mention to you with 
regard to the professorship. I am afraid you must sign the Confes- 
sion of Faith. Now, though an overscrupulousness in things of 
form, is rather a sign of wanting than of possessing virtue, I 
should by no means wish to do any act by which I was really 
to be understood as declaring, or binding myself to, a belief in 
that book, 

“We are all well ; excepting that the children have all got 
cold as usual, upon coming to London John has fastened 
with great greediness upon your book, and gives me an account 
of the new knowledge he gets out of it. He would have a 
great passion for the science, if he had the opportunity of 
seeing @ course of experiments. 

“Yam very anxious to hear your opinion upon my book ; 
and hope you will let me know it as fully as your time will 
admit, immediately after perusal. The first going off has been 
successful, greatly beyond my expectation, You will hear 
more of it shortly. 

“ Ever faithfully yours, 
“J. Miu” 


‘This is our first inkling of the India Office appomtment 
Next year we shall see the consummation. 

‘The following interesting letter (Apr. 30) to Napier refers to 
a criticism of Professor Playfair’s opinions on the Hindu As- 
tronomy, which occurred in the History of India, 
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“J will lose no ume in acknowledging your letter, more 
especially on account of what you mention as to any ew 
pressions of mine® in relation to your ‘revered frond and 
omament of our country, Mr Playfair, whose talents I revere 
ag much as it 1s possible for any man to revere them, who 6 
80 little capable of appreciating their exertions in the Line in 
which they have displayed themselvcs, and whose character, 
so far as ] am acquamted with it, I regard as even a model. 
I shall be extremely happy if you will carcfully attend to the 
passage, and give me your honest opinion, for nothing will 
give me greater pain than to think that J have used any other 
tanguage than that of esteem towards a man whose approbation 
I should be so proud to enjoy If you should really think that 
my language 1s faulty (for, as 1 had not only an opinion of hip 
to controvert, but was also under the necussity of guarding my 
Teaders against what I knew was great—the wight of his 
authonty—and as I am but too apt, in my eagerness to give 
the matter of my reasons, to thmk too hittle of the langu ye in 
which they are clothed, I am not isensible to my puccabihty 
an this respect), I shall account it a particular act of friendship 
af you will stand my fnend with hum, and endeavour to explain 
the want of comcdence between my sentiments and expres- 
sions, if in this instance they aie anything but expressions of 
respect. It will also be an act of kindness (as, like other 
authors, I lve in hopes of a second edition at no wonderfully 
distant period), if you will suggest to me any alteration of the 
expressions, or of the entre passage (not inconsistent with the 
object), which will render st agrecable to yourself and the other 
fends of Mr. Playfair, for es to himself, it must be 2 matter 
of too httle consequence to him to ment his regard 

“J wish you had found time to read my heavy volumes, 
because it would have been a great gratification to me to hear 
your opinton of them. I have had but one opinion from 


© Hustory of Tadsa, 1, 995-7, where be cnucues Playfair s opumoas om the 
sabgect of Hindu Astronomy. 
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Edinburgh about them, which, being from a very Tory 
quarter, was fully as favourable as I could expect. When you 
do write again, which I hope will be soon, it will be a favour if 
you will tell me a little of what you may have heard about 
them ; for as I reckon the best judges to be among you, I am 
proportionately anxious to know what I am thought of among 
you. I am truly obliged to you, not only for sending me your 
paper on Bacon, but for writing it His is a battle which I 
have often to fight—in conversation at least; for Englishly- 
educated people are all hostile to him, as they (at least the 
greater part of them) are hostile to everybody who seeks to 
advance the boundaries of human knowledge, which they have 
sworn to keep where they are. Your learned and valuable 
collection of facts will make me triumphant.” 

‘On the roth of June, Parliament is dissolved. Westminster 
was astir in anticipation, Mill and Place are leaders in the 
Radical Committee, First, it has to be seen whether Cochrane 
will stand : he having recently announced his intention of going 
abroad for r8 months, At a meeting, on the ist June, at 
Mr. Brooks’s, 110 Strand, Messrs. Adams, Brooks, Mill, and. 
Place are named as the Committee to make this enquiry. 
‘Mill declines to serve on this errand, for want of time. He is 
present, however, at Brooks’s house next day, Tuesday, the 2nd, 
and is one of four (with Place, Adams, and Sturch) named to 
draw up resolutions for the general meeting, fixed for Thursday, 
at the Crown and Anchor Tavern, to receive Lord Cochrane’s 
answer, and to decide on the candidates to be nominated. 
On Thursday, the public meeting makes choice of Sir F. 
Burdett and the Hon. D. Kinnaird Mill is on the Committee 
for securing their return. Joseph Hume and Hobhouse are 
also on the Committee. Their first difficulty is to deal with 
two small noisy factions, one for proposing Henry Hunt, the 
other for Cartwright, Place is led into consultation with Mill, 
as to the proper answer to a bill denouncing their Committee, 
‘This, however, was only preparatory skirmishing ; the real fight 
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came to lie with a different enemy. On Saturday the 6th, an 
independent body of the electors adopt a Requmition to Sr 
Samuel Romilly , this he receives on Monday followin, the 
8th ; and thereupon consents to stand, if he can be ntumed 
without personal solicitation or canvass, He 1 strongly hacked 
in the Chromch, by Perry His frends set to work, and are 
soon confident of his success Plice’s Committee regard the 
mommation as an act of hostility, and persist with thar own 
candidates ‘The facile pen of Hobhouse produces a squb, 
ndiculing Perry as the sole author of Romilly’s candidature. 
Abusive squibs and placards were contrary to Placus principle 
of conducting elections, but he could not control other people. 
Place pronounces Romilly a really formidable candidate , and 
#0 he 1s. Joseph Hume, having fallen from his horse, 1» con- 
fined to the house, and wnites Place that Romilly 1 “a very 
proper man”. Place replies that he docs not thnk so The 
supporters of Romilly must have drawn off many of the electors 
that formerly stood by Place Romully goes so far as to say 
that Kinnaird “1s set up by a httle commuttce of tradesmen, 
who persuade themselves that they are all powerful in West- 
munster”.* This was simply to adopt one of the stock ancers 
of their political opponents, true in form, with an insinuation 
not justified by the facts. There can be no doubt whatever 
that the Mill and Place party was very powerful, although, 
on this occasion, deserted by many of its usual alhes. Mill 
appears at two meetings of the general committee on the 
17th He mforms Place, who forthwith communicates to 
Brooks, that “after having accepted nearly £400 from the 
personal frends of Kinnaird, those who had taken and ex- 


© Brougham echoes this sentiment m a speech made at Kendal in connenon, 
‘with the election for the county of Westmoreland Refernng to what was gouig 
om at Westmmnster, he gad ‘‘st was precuely the same im pnaciple wt the 
‘Westmorland election with ths only difference, that the usurpation of the 
people's nights was attenapted by an obgarchy, junto of themselves m the 
‘Metropohs , wheress, in the province, 1t would be effected by a single fannly”, 
‘Brongham retamed the soreness of hus diseppamntment ms 2614. 
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pended it were going to abandon him”. Place is intensely 


The poll commences: Romilly at the head; Kinnaird 
nowhere. “Burdett and Kinnaird’s Committee appear,” says 
Romilly, ‘‘to be very angry at my being named as a candidate, 
and have published some violent hand-bills against me, in 
which they accuse me of being 2 lawyer, one of the Whig 
faction, &c, This nonsense seems to have had very little 
effect.” Jeremy Bentham took a line of his own, and wrote 
and signed a hand-bill, representing Romilly to be an unfit 
member for Westminster, as being a lawyer, a whig, and a friend 
only to moderate reform. He sends this to the Burdett Com- 
mittee, but they decline to publish it, The Examiner, however, 
taking much the same line, very fairly states the objections to 
Romilly: the strongest being that he was certain of a seat 
elsewhere, and was merely weakening the stand that the West- 
minster electors had so long made for thorough-going Reform 
principles, 

After the fourth day, Kinnaird’s friends are obliged to with- 
draw him, in order to secure Burdett against the Government 
candidate, and, if possible, to place him at the head of the poll, 
In spite of all their exertions, Romilly keeps the head; but 
Burdett comes in second, and the ministerial candidate third, 

In a few weeks after the election, Romilly records “a small 
but very pleasant dinner party” at Bentham’s, with Brougham, 
Dumont, Mill, and Rush the American minister. So ended 
the mighty strife for the present: another end is not far off, 

Whatever Mill might think of the Romilly election, he would 
be highly gratified by the return of his dear Ricardo, who, by 
pocket power, secured the Irish borough of Portarlington. Of 
yet greater importance was the election of Joseph Hume, who 
found honour in his own country (thanks probably to Lord 
Panmure), and was retumed for the Montrose burghs, keeping 
bis seat, till he was chosen for Middlesex, in the Reform Bill 
times, Brougham also is in the House. 
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In the beginning (sth) of August, there is a farther letter to 
Napier, which, among other things, lets us hnow Mill’s projects 
for the future 

“My delay m wniting did not arse from what you mis 
name your ‘scold about Playfair’ I take all that you sud for 
sound and proper remonstrance, and shall doubthss attend 
to it, in a manner, I hope, to give you satuficuon, when I 
come ta a second edition, of which you will be glad to hear 
that there 1s a near prospect 

“Twas anaious to say, of I could, something uxful on the 
subject of Conseyaneing I have looked into the subject with 
a good deal of care, and have often conversed upon it with 
Bentham There is nothing in any book bxyond the practice 
of the diffrent systems of actutl law = Principls on the 
subject nobody has thought of exhututing As Jar as it has 
been touched upon m any of Benthams MdS, it 1 under the 
head of Evidence, where 1t falls into the chipter on what he 
calls ‘Preappointed Evidence,’ or those articles of Lvidcnce, 
consisting chiefly of writings brought into caistunce at the 
Present moment, for ascerteming at some future purod a 
wnatter of fact which had its catstence now, or at some ante 
cedent penod I bebeve you will find this the general 
characteristic of all the branches of Convevinuing = he act of 
transferring 1s the volition of the parties, the wntings arc the 
mode of providing evidence of that voliton lo discuss the 
subject, you must work out this general idea by the force of 
your own philosophy You will get no assistance from law- 
books or from lawyers You do not know, perhaps, what 6 
my presumption on the subject of Law The next work which 
I meditate is a History of English Law, m which I mcan to 
trace, as far as possible, the eapedients of the several ages to 
the state of the human mind, and the circumstances of society 
in those ages, and to show their concord or discord with the 
standard of perfection, and I am not without hopes of 
making a book readable by all, and if #0, a book capable of 
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teaching law to all And, after this, I will do what I can to 
exhibit 1 full a system of Jurisprudence to the world. This 
at any rate stands far forward among the several projects which 
float in my head 

“Thad a letter fom Mr Ricardo only two or three days 
ago, m which he expresses himself in terms of unbounded 
gratitude for your more than politeness. I beg you will accept 
my warmest acknowledgments I know not a better man than 
lum on whom you have laid your obligations, or who will be 
more desuous of returning them I feel myself m such good 
humour with you just now, that I know not well how to refuse 
you anything One thing comforts me in undertaking Zano- 
musts, that I see not at present any reason for a long article. 
However, at your letsure, I shall be glad of as mmute an 
explanation as you can afford, of your views with regard to 
both articles ” 

One thing surprises and disappomts me here, namely, that 
he should be so close upon his notable arhcle “ Education,” 
and not advert to that article, which must have taken up a 
large portion of this autumn’s work Although the subject was 
congenial to him, as partaking of pure Psychology, yet it was 
completely outside of all his hnes of occupation for the last 
few years 

The melancholy death of Romilly, on the 2nd of Nov, took 
‘Mill down to Worthing, to render hus sympathy and aid to the 
family in their double bereavement A new election for West- 
munster was thus precipitated, and no time was to be lost in 
eearching for a candidate. Place 1s the first to move. He 
concocts a hand bill putting forward Kinnaird He obtains 
the concurrence of Bentham and Henry Bickersteth 
there was a question as between Kinnaird and Hobhouse. 
‘There were the usual troubles and complications with Hunt and 
Cartwnght. In the end, Hobhouse was put forward, and was 
opposed on the Whig mterest by the Hon. George Lamb, son 
of Lord Melbourne. 
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On the sth Nov., Place wrote a long letter to Mill at Wor- 
thing, describing the initial operations and the deplorable want 
of agreement among the liberals. Mill's reply, dated the 6th, 
is as follows — 

“T do not wonder at the disgust you express on so capital a 
blunder, about which there can be no doubt that you judge 
correctly, I look upon the thing 3s marred. Not that 1 am 
80 sanguine as you about the returning of Kinnaird, had the 
best course been pursued. The people will be lukewarm 
about him, in spite of all that could have becn dune; and the 
ministry will be active and powerful, and have plenty of time. 
‘The desirable thing would be that Retormer, and Whigs should 
agree about some one man, and unite their efforts, when there 
would be no contest. But who that man can be 1 own I do 
not see, If Lord Folkestone would consent, he would be the 
man, without any declaration ; or sf Bennet would only declare 
for household suffrage and the ballot. About all this, however, 
it is useless to talk here—as I shall soon sce you. It was not 
worth your while to write all the particulais of the miserable 
blunder, I shall hear them when I come, 

“T cannot tell you how much I have been affucted by the 
dreadful tragedy in this family, When you and I saw them 
last year at Ford Abbey, and admired and loved them all, we 
should have declared that there were more elements of happi- 
ness mixed up in their lot than in that of almost any other 
human beings we knew—and yet how sudden the reverse! 

“TT do believe the gloom has affected my health—I have been 
obliged again to have recourse to medicines,” 

Mill did not act on the Committee on this occasion, and his 
hand is no longer apparent. The contest ended in the return 
of Lamb, by a majonty of 604 over Hobhouse. 


‘Mill's struggles may now be considered as ended. The 
Fiistory was 2 great and speedy success. The first edition was 
almost sold off; and he was entitled to a large sum as sharer 
in the profits, This, and the income of the subsequent 
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editions, he left in Baldwin’s hands, as an investment bearing 
interest; the proceeds would have been # good provision 
for his family. Unfortunately, Baldwin came to grief, and the 
money was not recovered. The crash did not come ti] after 
Mill’s death, so that he was spared the mortification of witness- 
ing the downfall of a house that he had implicitly trusted, as 
well as the loss of his twelve years’ earnings. 


At this time of day, I am not called upon to criticize the 
History of India, 1t has exercised its influence, and found its 
place. Any observations that are needful are such as will aid 
us in appreciating the character of the author. Coming to the 
subject with his peculiar powers and his acquired knowledge, and 
expending upon it such an amount of labour, he could not but 
produce 2 work of originality and grasp. If the whole of his 
time for twelve years was not literally devoted to the task, it 
was, we may say, substantially devoted; for his diversions 
consisted mostly in discussing topics allied to the problems 
that the History had to deal with. In a long Preface, he sets 
forth his design, and the difficulties he had to encounter; and 
makes his well-known apology for writing on India without 
having seen the country. 

The first Book narrates the commencement of the British 
intercourse with India, and carries it on to the establishment 
of the Company on a durable basis by the Act of the sixth of 
Queen Anne. The second Book is what arrests our attention 
as the most characteristic, bold, and original portion of the 
work. It undertakes to exhibit the character, the history, the 
manners, religion, arts, literature, and laws of the people of 
India ; together with the physical influences arising out of the 
climate, the soil, and the productions of the country. This last 
part, however, has no chapter expressly allotted to it, and is 
hardly perceptible anywhere. The first-named part is the best 
product of the author's genius. Here he exerted all his powers 
to make a grand sociological display—valuable in itself, and a 
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most important accessory to the narrative of events The 
analyss of the Hindoo msttutions 1s methodical and evhans- 
fave, and 15 accompanied with a severe criticism of their ments 
and ther rank in the scale of development ‘To the studunt 
of forty years ago, the reading of this book was an intelle: tual 
turning point ‘The dest ideas of the sociological writers of 
the eighteenth century wcre combined sith the Bentham 
philosophy of law, and the authors own mdcpendent reftec 
tions, to make a disstrtation of starthng novelty to the gene 
ration that first perused st Subsequent research and entices 
found various mistakes and shortcomings Being written while 
the public was prepossessed by an excessive idmirition tor 
Hindoo mstitutions and Iiturature, duc to Sir Wo Jones and 
others, the review was too dispamging—the bow bint too far 
in the opposite direction 

The annotator cmploycd to cdit and contiruc the History 
Mr H H Wilson, docs not scruph to charge hts author with 
a hostile amsnus both hure and m other ynrts of the work of 
this the reader of the text and notes together will be the hest 
judge Hc also complains that the undue disparagement tended 
to crease the difficultxs of thc British rule in Ind, and to pre 
occupy the minds of officials with an undue contempt for the 
Hindoo people If this effect really happened, t was more than. 
compcnsated by the unsparmng severity of the criticism bestowed. 
upon all those that had borne a part in founding and extend 
ang our Indian Empire 

‘The third Book 1s devoted to the narrative of the transac 
tions of the nimety eight years from 1707 to 1805—the critical 
period of the consolidation of the East India Company 
‘This was the eventful century that saw the extension of ther 
dommuons by all kinds of accidents and arts, that was wound 
up by the admmustrations of Clive and Hastings, and the first 
mulitary glory of Wellington 

The concluding paragraph of the Introducton 1s compre- 
hensive and short. 

iz 
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“ The subject forms an entire, and highly interesting, portion 
of the British History ; and it is hardly possible that the matter 
should have been brought together, for the first time, without 
being instructive, how unskilfully soever the task may have 
been performed. If the success corresponded with the wishes 
of the author, he would throw light upon a state of society, 
curious, and commonly misunderstood ; upon the history of 
society, which in the compass of his work presents itself in 
almost all its stages and all its shapes ; upon the principles of 
legislation, in which he has so many important experiments to 
describe ; and upon interests of his country, of which, to a 
great degree, his countrymen have remained in ignorance, while 
prejudice usurped the prerogatives of understanding.” 

The author's forte in the mere narrative is lucidity of state- 
ment. His higher function is to cziticize, and to apportion 
praise and blame. His impartiality in this respect may not be 
unquestionable ; but it is as great as could be expected of any 
man in such a subject. His judgment errs in pitching his 
standard somewhat too high. 

‘The arrangement, or method of the narrative, in the point 
of view of composition, is far fiom perfect; but must be 
reckoned probably as good as the author's situation would 
allow. The work being new, the materials had to be sought 
out, and presented in tolerable fulness. This, with the other 
aims that the author entertained, was enough to engross his 
powers as the first historian of India, We can now, however, 
see that the great complexity of the details, the plurality of 
concurring events over an immense area, makes up an 
enormous problem of narrative art, soluble only by concentrat- 
ing attention upon that one effort Mill’s power of political 
generalizing helps him here; he discerns and sets forth 
comprehensive views that reduce the chaotic mass into a happy 
eimplicity. Thus, take the opening sentence of his chapter on 
the conquests of Timur — 

“The birth of Timur, or Tamerlane, waa cast at one of those 
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recurring periods, in the hutory of Asizne sovereignties, when 
the enjoyment of power for several generations, having eatin- 
gushed all manly virtues m the degcnerate de nendants of same 
active usurpur, preparcs the governors of the provinus for 
revolt, dissolyus the power of the state, and opens the way for 
the clevation of some new and danng adscntun” 

Suil, there are wanted in addition, some of the highest 
devices of nurative composition to make the J/tst ry of Inia 
take any distinct shape. in the memory What these an, I do 
not here cnquire they are probably far from purfiction cyan in 
the latest histonans, yct a great advancement may be traced in 
such examples as Carlyle Tandnch, and Ringlake > ( nmean 
War Both these wmtem appar to be alive to the class of 
difficulties that attach, in a still greater degre, to any narrative 
of the events that make up the lustory of Butsh India, I 
mean, more particularly, multiplicauon and compluatty of 
transactions, 

The style of the History was always spokcn of by Bentham 
im terms of general condumnation ‘The friendly reviewer in 
the Edimbursh Review 1s more specific in pointing out what he 
considcrs its defects. 

“ We cannot speah as favourably of Mr Mill's style as of his 
matter It has many marks of carelessness, and some of bad 
taste , and the narration, in a few instances, 1 not free from 
that greatest of all defects—obscunty , which has ariscn from 
an inattention to the use of the tenses of the verbs In his 
disquiaitions, it 18 vigorous, though not always pure or digni- 
fied and violations of the usage of the language with respect 
to particular words, are not unfrequently to be met with But 
of all these faults our readers will be able to judge from the 
extracts more severely than we can ourselves—who nse from 
the reading of the work, grateful for the vast body of informa 
tion which it conveys, and impressed with respect, not only for 
the mtellectnal qualities of the author, but for hus gh and rare 
virtues as an histonan.” 
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‘HE present chapter includes the appointment to the India 
House, and the writings cared on dunng the five years 
subsequent to that event The break ts made after the 

finishing of the articles for the Encyclopedia, and before the 
starting of the Westmunster Remew 

‘This period saw a great augmentation of Mall's influence m 
general society The four years at Ford Abbey, and the 
engrossment with the History, had kept him withm a very 
select circle of frends and acquaintances He is now fixed in 
‘London, and, although carrying on Iiterary work as well as the 
business of his office, he a im every way a freer man, and can 
afford to spend more time in company The carcle of hs 
intimate friends 1s enlarged The new accessions include some 
‘very important names 

Tt was in the year 2818, that he became ecquainted with 
Guorck Grots the introduction being effected through 
Ricardo The following extract of a letter written in May, 
1819, gives Grote’s first mpresstons of Mill — 

“T have breakfasted and dined several times with Ricardo, 
who has been uncommonly civil and kind to me I have met 
‘Mill often at us house, and hope to derrve great pleasure and 
mstrncton from his acquaintance, as he w a very profound 
thinkmg man, and seems well disposed to communicate, as 
well as clear and mtelliguble m his manner. His mind has, 


indeed, all that cynicism and asperity which belong to the 
Benthamuan school, and what I chiefly dishke m him is, the 
readiness and seeming preference with which he dwells on the 
Jaults and defects of others—even of the greatest men! But it 
is £0 very rarely that a man of any depth comes across my path, 
that I shall most assuredly cultivate his acquamtance a good 
deal farther "* 

This contamns perhaps the strongest language Grote ever 
emaployed in describing Mill's censonal tendency Ht mode 
of speaking in after hfe was m terms of almost unexceptional 
eulogy ; 2s may be seen in his Review artxle on John Mill's 
Hamilton Mrs, Grote, in her Firsonal Lyfe of Grote, while 
speaking m terms of highest admuration of Mulls powers and 
hy influence for good, greatly exaggerated the strength of his 
antipathies to the Anstocratical Class She also coupks with 
tus dishke to Established churches a cormesponding dislike to 
the muusters, which was not the fact , he never ceased to have 
frends among the clergy of the church She 1s cqually guilty 
of overstraining, when she says that Mill, while powcssing the 
faculty of kindling in his auditors the generous impulses 
towards the popular side, led them, at the same time, “to 
regard the cultivation of individual affections and sympathies 
as destructive of lofty aims, and indubitably hurttul to the 
mental character ". 

It was fortunate for Grote that Mra Grote came herself 


* Hu Dury for March, contams st an interval of five days two of these 
meetings with Mill, Thus ‘ Tuesday, March agri Row 6 Read 
Kant and ate a litle bread and butter ull  pist 8 when I went up to Brook 
Street to breakfast with Mr Rucardo, was very politely recamd by hon, 
walked with nm and Mr Mill in St Jamess Park untl mar22  Swaday, 
March, a8th Rose at % past 5 Staced Kant unt % pust 8 when T set off 
to breakfast with Mr Ricardo Met Mr Mill there and cryoyrd some most 
faterestmg end instructive discourse with them indoors and oat {wukmg in 
Kensngton Gardens) util 36 past 3, when I mounted my hors. nd st off to 
Beckenham. Wes extremely echansted with fingue and hongcrwhen J amved 
there, and ate and drank plentifully, winch quenched ny miclicctual ngour for 
‘the maght,” 
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under the spell of Mull's conversation, and was always ready to 
meet him im society, so that he became one of their most 
frequent guests, and in return recetved them at his own house, 
‘The occasions of their mttmacy both on private and on public 
affars, will come up im the course of our narrative, chiefly 
through the aid of Mrs Grote’s reminiscences. 

No other notable accession to the list of fnends 2s recorded 
for the next two years The India House post brought him 
into contact with many supenor men, both among the officials, 
and among the Directors It 2s enough to name Peacock, 
who was just beneath him m position, and came to be head at 
hus death 

Tt was m 1821 that he became acquamted with JoHn 
Austin Soon after ths, Charles Aust arnved in town 
fresh from Cambndge, and was introduced at once to Mill, and 
became one of John Mill’s associates He was the medium of 
mitroducing a number of his Cambndge contemporanes, young 
men of ability, then also commencing their career in London 
these were Edward Strutt (Lord Belper), Hyde and Charles 
Vilhers, and Macaulay Strutt and the Villierses became zealous 
dusciples of the elder Mill, and remained his admurers to the last. 
Of Macaulay we shall hear afterwards Jobn Romilly (Lord 
Romully) was, of course, known to Mill m his father’s life- 
tume he was a youth of mxteen when Mill went down to the 
family on their affiction 

About the same date, 1822 3, William Elhs was mtroduced 
to Mill, and through bum to lus son, and was very much with 
them both, till his marnage took hum to reside at a distance 
from town He had two brothers who also came to see Mill ® 


Ina letter to the Temes m 1873 Elis wrote — ‘Fifty years ago st was my 
good fortune to be troduced to Mr James Mill ané through bim to ius son, 
Jobn Seuart Mill to both of wham Yam indebted for more then I can fad 
‘words to ewpress ‘They set me thinking for myseif One remult of my studies 
and refechons baa been the deep counicton that the elementary truths of Soczal 
Scrnce—founded long before I wes born—ought to be taught m all oxr schoola, 
and for more than 95 years I have employed the greater part of the time winch 
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Roebuck and George John Graham, were for a long time John 
‘Mil’s inseparable compamons, but they did not enjoy his 
father’s regards in any great degree , they are not to be counted 
among visitors at the house Waltcr Coulson, in 1822, was 
Editor of the Traveller newspaper, an important Liberal organ. 
He had been, says John Mill, an amanuenss of Bentham, then 
& reporter, then an editor, before settling down in the profes- 
sion of the law He was one of Mill’s most intimate com- 
pamions, especully in the last years of his hfe, Albany 
Fonblanque began to wnte in the Chromcle, under Black, in 
1823, and became one of the Mill circle 

I cannot point to the beginning of the intimacy between 
Mill and Hrwry Brcxursii14, who became Master of the 
Rolls, as Lord Langdale. 

Their strong mutual attachment will be manifested as we go 
on Bickersteth first appeas m the Bentham circle, in 1818, 
when he wntes a long letter to Burdett, with a vicw to bring 
about a common action between him and Bentham, im the 
cause of Reform (Bentham's Works, x 492) 

‘The well known Richard Sharp, commonly called Conversa 
tion Sharp, has been for some tume one of Mill's acquaintances, 
A year or two hence, they are much thrown together 

I must not forget in the lust, for this period, John Ramsay 
M'Culloch, the political economist, whose gemual and hearty 
ways got him numerous friends, although he never abated one 
whit of the roughness of his native speech. John Mill, Mrs, 
Grote, and everybody, delighted in mimicking M‘Culloch. 


1819. 


‘Tt was in the eatly months of this year, that the canvass for 
the India House appointment was gong on. There is a letter 
to Thomson explaining the situation m the beginning of Apmnil. 


‘T could gpare from busmneas to promote euch teachmg, both as a teacher and @ 
‘water of kitle books wtended chiefly for chikinen an. ther teachers,” 
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“I was much pleased with your felicitation upon the success 
of my book. We are now busy preparing for a second edition, 
‘What you tell me about some of the Edinburgh Reviewers was 
not altogether a secret to me; and was by no means unex- 
pected ; as I know something of the spirit which reigns in that 
quarter. There has been an account of it in the Journal des 
‘Savans ; and its reputation is higher than I expected it to be 
for several years; knowing that it had nothing to recommend 
it in respect to those superficial decorations, on which ephemeral 
reputation is built Iam fully aware at the same time of the 
force of your observations about style, and shall profit by them 
as much as may be in preparing for the 2nd Edition. 

“1 had heard something of the Edinburgh Journal set up in 
Tivalship of yours; and thought the conduct not very hand- 
some on the part of some of the individuals. I shall hear from 
Baldwin the results, but hope you will send meas much ag 
possible of the secret history. 

“1 am now going to mention to you an affair which is in 
agitation, and for which your interest may be of good service 
tome A place in the India House of (I am told) 6700 a year, 
Tequiring attendance from 10 to 4, is about to be vacated. It 
is the place held by Mr Halhed in the Examiner's Office. I 
have been encouraged to apply for it. My letter has been 
laid before the Court of Directors ; and I think I have con- 
siderable chance of success. Several of the Directors are my 
declared friends, and a good deal of application of consider- 
able weight has been made to others of them, The reputation 
of my book, too, I am told is even a strong recommendation. 
You can doa great deal, I doubt not, with Thornhill, and £ 
could wish you to write both to him and to Col. Beaufort, in as 
strong terms as your conscience will allow; Mr. Thornhill may 
not only have his own vote, but may be able to influence 
others, The thing is of more importance than it seems; as it 
may lead to more. JI have been told by my friends in the 
Direction, extrs mous, “ Accept of any thing, however email, in 
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the first instance: if once in, we shall be able to push you on.” 
As the affair will be decided shortly, you cannot make your 
application too soon. These areall the circumstances which 1 
think are necessary to let you know what is in the wind; and 
with you, I know, nothing more is wanted.” 

Mill's friends spared no pains to secure this appointment. 
Hume and Ricardo made great exertions in the city. Mr 
Grote remembered being asked by Ricardo (who had then 
Tecently introduced him to Mill) to use his influence with India 
proprietors, The “chairs” (Chairman and Deputy-Chairman) 
were in his favour, solely on the ground of his ability and 
knowledge of India. There was of course a considerable mass 
of Tory opposition to be got over. Canning, however, who 
was then President of the India Board, is «redited with being in 
MilPs favour. This is rendered highly probable by Bentham’s 
remark already quoted, and by an eapression in one of Mill’s 
letters (to be given presently), which seems to show that he 
made the personal acquaintance of Canning soon aftcr. 

It was on the rath of May, that he was appointed “an 
Assistant to the Examiner of India Correspondence,” salary 
800. The subsequent steps of his promotion were as 
follows :—On the roth April, 1821, he was appointed second 
Assistant to the Examiner, Edward Strachey being first Assist- 
ant; salary £1000. He was now fourth in the office. On the 
gth April, 1823, he was put ahead of Strachey, and appointed 
Assistant Examiner at £1200 ; he was now second, This rise 
created the vacancy that led to John's being taken in as a junior 
clerk, On the ist Dec., 1830, he became Examiner ; salary 
£1900. He was now chief On the 17th Feb, 1836, his 
salary was fixed at £2000. This he enjoyed only four months. 

It appears that the business of the office was greatly in 
arrears, when Mill joined. I shall have to quote a letter of 
his own containing a passage to this effect. A still stronger 
statement occurs in a letter of Bentham to Jord Colchester. 
After speaking in a very slighting manner of the action of the 
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Directors, Bentham says:—“Of the four Examiners, all of 
them very well disposed men, Mill almost alone finds sppro- 
priate active talent, in addition to intellectual aptitude. When 
he came in, there had been, in relation to the financial depart- 
ment, not to speak of others, more than a twelvemonth’s 
despatches of which no notice had been taken . . 2 

From the time of his entering the India House tll he 
became chief Examiner, in 1830, his occupation was the 
Revenve Department ; which was, therefore, the only branch 
where he exercised direct contro. It was his duty to draft the 
whole despatches relating to that department When he became 
Examiner, he superintended all the departments; he did not 
necessarily draft despatches in any one, but read those that 
were prepared by the Assistants. 

John Mill speaks in general terms of the improvements 
introduced by his father into the Indian Administration, but 
unfortunately does not specify any precise heads. No one is 
now left that can speak of the details of his official career. 
It is certain that he made the first drafts of the despatches in 
his own depaitment, but he is not answerable for their final 
form ; they had to pass through the superior authorities in the 
office, and then be submitted to the Board of Control Our 
best, and indeed our only, opportunity of obtaining an insight 
into his official work, will occur in the course of the discussions 
on the renewal of the India charter (1831-33), when he came 
before a succession of Committees of the House of Commons, 
and was examined at great length on all matters coming within 
the sphere of his duties. 

At the India House, the highest officials, in common with 
the lowest, observed the office hours, from 10 to 4 In the 
government offices, at Whitehall and Downing Street, the 
chiefs of departments and the upper officials usually take a 
margin, and appear some time between eleven and one. They 
may have their despatch boxes conveyed to their own houses in 
the afternoon, and do a little work in the moming at home; 
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but nobody asks any questions, provided they get through the 
business somehow In those six hours at the India House, 
strictly kept by the Mills, father and gon, to the last, thy 
found time for a good deal of their philosophucal and other 
‘wnting, while domg full justice to the demands of the Comt 
of the Directors upon their tme and attention ‘Their business 
did not flow in a stream, but came by gushes 

In the Bentham Memomrs, there are scattered allusions as to 
what Mill might induce the Indian Government to do, in the 
way of Judicial Reforms the subyct way often mooted ktwun 
Mill and Bentham ‘The wide influence that John Mill alludes 
to must have becn apart from the routine of his office 

It appears from two notes that have becn preserved, that 
John Murray the publisher, sought and obtained, through 
Ricardo, Mills assistance m connexion with some of his 
publications The notes are civil and defircntial in the ex 
treme, and might have led to close: relations, had Mull becn so 
disposed Well would it have been for his family, if he 
had committed to Murray's hands the publication of the 
Eisstory 

The only remaining scrap of mformation for 1819 1 a letter 
to Namer (10th Sept ), which I give entire — 

“'T wrote immediately to Ricardo, tellmg him you counted 
upon hus half promuse as a whole one I received from him a 
parcel of excuses, but as there was none of them good for 
anything, I wrote to him that I should send you word of his 
having undertaken the task. It 1s unaffected diffidence which 
is the cause of his unwillingness, for he 13 as modest as he 
able. He will put down his thoughts, he says, and send them 
to you, but that you will have to wnite the article [Funding 
System] for yourself But of this there 1s no fear except hrs 
own. As for Foundatwn, I have no doubt you ought to make 
it an article, and a great many very absurd prejudices standing 
tm the way of good might be removed by st I should like to 
do it, but am afraid to overload my time. I am preparing the 
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second edition of my History of India, and I have loads of 
East India despatches with their enclosures to read, of a size 
which would frighten you. When I have got up the arrears, 
which had accumulated in this department before my admis- 
sion, I shall be more at my ease. You nced be under no alarm 
about my article Government. 1 shall say nothing capable of 
alarming even a Whig, and he is more terrified at the principles 
of good government than the worst of Tories. 1 would under- 
take to make Mr. Canning a convert to the principles of good 
government sooner than your Lord Grey and your Sir James 
Mackintosh; and I have now an opportunity of speaking with 
some knowledge of Canning. You have at any rate seen what 
has been in the newspapers with regard to the health of Mr. 
Brougham, which struck me with much alarm, the moment 
T saw it, and all I have since heard has only added to my 
fears.” 


This was a year of great commercial distress, of riots, 
demonstrations, and uprisings ever increasing; with unflinch- 
ing resistance on the part of the Government. In January, 
Henry Hunt presides over a great Reform meeting in 
Manchester. In July, Birmingham elects Sir Charles Wolseley 
as its representative. He is very soon arrested, and becomes 
long a popular hero. In August, took place the Manchester 
demonstration that led to the Peterloo affair, for which Hunt 
and many others were apprehended. In December, Parliament 
passed the famous Six Acts of Castlereagh, against sedition and 
libels, The last of the six was specially directed against the 
unstamped political periodicals, and was more prolific of 
prosecutions and imprisonments than all the rest. The pro- 
visions were such a5 to keep up a perpetual war between the 
government and the cheap press, which lasted into the Reform 
times, and became the opprobrium of the Liberal Ministry till 
the reduction of the stamp duty in 1836. 

The Fox Dinner at Newcastle, on the 6th January, was 
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m ‘morable for a powerful speech of Ear) Grey, grven at full in 
the Morning Chrome In December, Lord John Ruseell 
‘brought in a motion on Parlamentary Reform. 


1820, 


For this year, the extant mdications are few. Thre are 
Pressing notes of invitation from Brougham to Sunday brak 
fasts Hore 1s the only sentence that touches a pomt of 
interest —‘In these times of Queens and Kings [Queen's 
tmal gomg on], there 1s hardly any rauonal talk with any 
one, dc” 

A letter to Napier on the 11th May, 15 a milestone in the 
progress of the more mportant aiticks of the Supplemcnt, and 
has some interesting matter busudes — 

“The article Government will make about three shucts, and 
that on Jurisprudence J will endeavour to confine within the 
same limits I agrce with you that nothing but a compre- 
hensive outline should for such a work as yours be attempted 
The difficulty, however, 1s to give as much of the reasons on 
which your framework 15 erected, as not to leave it wholly 
unsupported, for the giving of reasons requires words, and 
sometimes not afew Both articles are alrcady on payxs, and 
need only some curtulmng and fillmg to be ready for you 
Both, however, will need transcnption, which 15 a devil of a 
task You will grieve me by what you predict respecting the 
Professorship of Moral Philosophy From what I had heard, 
T rejoiced to think that you would be the man I reckon the 
appointment of a proper person a matter of first rate importance, 
and the one to whom you allude (John Wilson) makes one sick 
to thik of him Instead of the dehghtful exhortations to 
mental enterprise, and to press forward unceasingly to new 
attamments, to which I hstened with rapture from the lips of 
‘Mr. Stewart, the unfortunate youth will hear from the man mn 
question nothing but exhortations to the implicit adoption of 
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opinions already received, and to hate and persecute every 
tman who shows a disposition to go beyond them. You flatter 
me highly by telling me you thought of me. If it were offered 
to me—notwithstanding the degree in which I think I am 
useful here, notwithstanding both the power and the income 
which may in time be connected with my situation, and 
notwithstanding London, the centre of intelligence, out of 
which I should not willingly take up my residence—I should 
be puzzled what to do, So it is better, perhaps, as it is 
‘You have no chance for Mackintosh, and I cannot imagine he 
was ever serious of thinking of it He lives but for London 
display ; parler cf faire parler de soi,in certain circles, in his 
heaven.”* 

We have here that very contingency which Hunt mistook 
for the vacancy in the Glasgow chair of Greek. My surmise, 
expressed before I saw this letter, as to how he would feel if 
the Edinburgh chair had been pnt in his view, is almost exactly 
confirmed from his own mouth. 

Four days after this letter was written, John leaves for 
France, where he stays fourteen months, His father’s home- 
occupations are so far changed ; he has now to take charge of 
the education of the younger children himself, and to corre- 
spond with John as to his doings in France. 

The next letter is on the zoth Nov., and also tells its own 
tale. It would appear that Ricardo, in the plenitude of his 
wealth, had scruples about taking payment for his contributions 
to the Supplement. 

“I received your very liberal enclosure for the article 
Government, for which please to accept my best thanks. I 
had been spending a month with Ricardo in Glostershire, and 
T and your letter arrived at home on the same day. As I felt 
no difficulty in talking to Ricardo himself about the point 
which you have referred to me, I transcribed what you had 

* Sea in Cackbara’s Memoirs, p. 370, the account of the election to the 
‘Moral Philosophy chalr 
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said. I have his answer in which he says he would have no 
pride in refusing, but rather a pride in receiving such remune- 
ration, if it is customary for amateurs in such circumstances to 
do so. Ricardo adds that his scruples are of two kinds—first 
on account of the article, which he says is not worth payment ; 
secondly, because, payment having formed no part of the 
motive which induced him to write the article, he reckons 
himself not entitled to payment. He then prays me to decide 
for him, but says he will on no accout receive more than at the 
tate of your most ordinary allowance. 

“T see no reason to doubt my being ready for you with 
Jurisprudence. My object isto describe exactly what 2 com- 
plete corpus juris ought to be, and to afford some specimens, if 

* possible, of the mode of composing it. 

“*T have yet to speak to you about an application which has 
been made to me as to the article on Gerernment, from certain 
persons, who think it calculated to disseminate very useful 
notions, and wish to give a stimulus to the circulatiun of them, 
Their proposal is, to print (not for se, but yratis distribution) 
a thousand copies. I have refused my consent till] should 
earn from you, whether this would be considered an impro- 
priety with respect to the Supplement, To me it appears the 
reverse, as the distribution would in some degree operate as an 
advertisement.” . . 

Napier must have given consent to the reprinting of the 
article “Government”. Hume, Grote, and I don’t know how 
many others, subscribed for this reprint; and there were 
ultimately included all Mill's greater articles, which were bound 
in a volume, and privately disseminated. Once when Hume 
came to Aberdeen, on an electioneering occasion, he gave a 
copy to our then-commencing Mechanics’ Institution ; which is 
the one I have been in the habit of referring to. 

Tt is of importance to mark the date of the publication of the 
article Governmenf, as constituting an epoch in the political 
history of the time. 
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The first great public event of the year, is the death of 
George IIL, and the accession of his son. Then come the 
exciting months of the Queen’s trial, damaging alike to the King 
and to the Ministry. The Cato-Street Conspiracy (Feb.) gives 
rise to a very sensational Trial for High Treason, where all the 
antique forms were preserved. Glasgow takes its turn in 
popular disquiet. 

In Parhament, May 8, there-is presented by Mr. Alexander 
Baring (Lord Ashburton), a Petition from the Merchants 
of London in favour of Free Trade. This led to important 
consequences, In June, Brougham introduces his Plan for the 
Education of the Poor, about which he soon gets into hot 
water with his allies in the Liberal camp. Hume is already 
conspicuous in overhauling the Revenue machinery. Lord 
John Russell creeps on in the path of Reform. He brings 
in a Bill to suspend the issue of Writs to Grampound, and 
three other places, with an ultimate view to their disfranchise- 
ment. 

In the beginning of this year came out a remarkable work 
that played a great part in the next ten years’ Reform struggle. 
It is entitled—The Brack Book, or ConrnurTioN UNMASKED, 
being an account of the Places, Pensions, and Sinecures, and 
the Revenues of the Clergy and the Landed Aristocracy. It 
provided the data for the statement so often made in the 
course of the Reform agitation, that less than two hundred 
persons (members of the Aristocracy) returned two thirds of 
the House of Commons. The exact numbers are, according to 
the book, 471 members, returned by 144 Peers and 123 
Commoners, To these add 16 members nominated by 
Government ; and the remainder independent of nomination is 
171. J can well recollect often hearing the name of the Black 
Book in the exciting months of 1831-2; but I never saw the 
volume itself till lately; and 1 was not aware that it had been 
10 long published. 
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1821, 


‘The record of the present year is considerably fuller. 

On the 3rd of January, there is a letter to Napier. 

“1 believe E have now fulfilled all the obligations, in the way 
of articles, which I am under to you. ‘There is one article 
more, however, which, if you have not otherwise provided for 
it, I shall be very glad to undertake. ‘That is, Liberty of the 
Press, or Libel Law, whichever title you chuse to range it 
under. I think on that subject I could throw 2 good deal of 
light. I have also a hankering for Logic, but they come 
too near each other; and 1 am afraid to undertake fur too 
much, 

“By the by, there is a friend of mine who has written a very 
learned, and, what is more, a truly philosophical discourse on 
the subject of Magic, which he would be very happy to have 
printed in your work. From the specimen I have seen, it will 
prove, I think, not only instructive, but amusing. 1 am not at 
liberty to mention the name of the author, He is a young 
City banker, and the son of a man who is an eminent banker, 
and is a very extraordinary person, in his circumstances, both 
for knowledge and clear vigorous thinking. 

“As to public matters, the question of a change of Ministers 
is still very doubtful If the present people are not faint- 
hearted, they may remain in. I am told, however, and by 
people who have opportunities of knowing, that they are 
faint-hearted, in which case the Whigs may have another six 
months, which I think is as long a purchase as their Ministry 
will be worth. They will neither please the people nor the 
harpies. They cannot do good, even if they would, without 
reforming the Parliament, for the harpies (forming a majority 
of the House) must be satisfied, and reform the Parliament 
they will not. They are fools both in the public and selfish 
sensé of the word.” 

The city banker was Grote. The article did not appear, and 
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was probably destroyed or transferred by its author, I am not 
aware of any trace of it im his subsequent works 

It 1s worth while to note that the proposal to wnte on the 
Liberty of the Press came from Mill himself He had dis 
cussed the subject so often, from the days of the Literary 
Journal down to the last year of the Philanthropist, that he 
could not but feel himself pregnant and anxtous to arrange his 
thoughts into a more systematic and permanent form, and it 
‘was fortunate that Napier gave his consent 

On the 24th February occurred Lindsay’s sudden death at a 
public meeting for thwarting Brougham’s Education Scheme 
As may be supposed, the opposition was grounded on Brougham’s 
trimming to the Church 

On the roth Apri, Mill gains a step m his office, bemg 
“confirmed in appomtment a» Second Assistant to the Exa- 
minet,” Salary £1000 The head of the department, called 
“the Examiner,” 1s William M‘Culloch, the first Assistant, 
Edward Strachey, then Mill, followed by Peacock ‘his ar- 
Tangement continues for two years 

Again progress is reported for the Encylopedia, on the 10th 
of July, im a letter otherwise interesting 

“T bave been hard at work upon the article Libeity of the 
Press, and for that purpose suspended the printing of my book 
on Pobtical Economy I have refused to pay my annual visit 
to Ricardo, that I may work for you, so that you must not 
blame me :f there 1s a little delay I will see what I can do 
for “ Law of Nations”. I have no expectation of being able to 
satisfy myself, for it 1s a wide subject, to which little has been 
done, the study of which I have reserved for some penod of 
leisure. But it 8 better I should sey what I can say, than 
that the subject should be omitted I must not omit to 
express the great satisfacton I received from your telhng me 
that Professor Stewart expresses some cunosity respecting me. 
You say he wishes he could recollect my being at hus class. 
I doubt not he would know me if he saw me, He must at 
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least have been perfectly familiar with my face.” (Here follows 
the passage already quoted, p. 16.) 

Among incidental scraps of this year that have been pre- 
served are three letters from the Rev. Willam Mulls, Fellow of 
Magdalen College, Oxford, and Professor of Moral Philovophy. 
The last is this, 


“My Dear Sir, 

“Twas much disappointed that your engagements were 
of such a nature as to prevent your visiting me 1 had pro- 
mised myself much pleasure from receising you among us 
‘The fates seem indeed to have mterfcred to opyxne our meet 
ing; but I will hope better things next year. 1 am elad to 
hear that John is retwncd—it would have given me sincere: 
pleasure to have seen him here, but Tam obhyed to set off for 
‘Lausanne to-morrow morning. A letter from hin will always 
be a gratification, and need I add from youself. My addres. 
is, Rev. W. Mills, Poste restante, Lausanne. 

“Beheve me, my dear sir, 
“Vary truly yours, 
“Wa Minis.” 


On the 27th July, indefatigable Allen wrote about re-com- 
mencing the Philaxthropist—a new scnes; the first number to 
to be out in October. He asks a sheet from Mill on Educa- 
tion, the terms bemg as before. “Iam encouraged to hope 
from what passed between us when we conversed on the subyect 
at the India House, that they (his fends the promoters) may 
be favoured with thy assistance in this way—the work 1 to be 
kept quite clear from all politicks, if thou canst make it con- 
venient. I will write again and state my views as to the 
prineipal points to be insisted upon.” Tius letter of Allen's is 
addressed to Mill, at “Great Marlow, Buckmghamshire”. I do 
not know who he was now visiting at Great Marlow. 

A letter to Napier on the axst Aug., relates to Liberty of 
the Press, which, it seems, was considered too long. 
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“T had not an idea that you wrshed less than three sheets. 
I set however about curtailing, and that, without domg more 
than there was tzme for doing, was no easy matter It 1s easy 
to compriss when you write anew, but to cut out, without 
destroying the continuity of the discourse, and weakening the 
evidence of your doctrines, 18 not, sf your discourse has any 
continuity, without its difficulties 

“I was not pleased with this article (Zsderty of the Press) 
before, and I am less pleased with rt now—but I have, I think, 
brought the se of xt within your lmuits, and still think my 
doctrines are made out 
“TI meant to have wmitten a long letter, but I have continued 
mibbling at the article till I have left myself no tme It goes 
by the mail addressed to Constable & Co, this evening Iam 
sorry for the iconvenence to which I fear you have been put 
by the delay of it I could not however do more 
“Let me know, with your first convenience, as near about the 
time as you can when you will want the article ‘Law of 
Nations,’ and how much space you should hke to bestow 
upon it” 

There 1s an interesting letter on the 28th of December, from 
Zachary Macaulay, with whom Mill had long been on terms of 
imfimacy, in connexion with the philanthropic schemes that 
both had laboured at. 

BRIGHTON ath Dec, 1837 

“My Dear Sm, 

“You will recollect my mentionig to you some time 
back, 2 paper of the Court of Directors on the Sugar Trade 
of India, which was likely to prove of great use in the dis- 
cussions likely soon to arse on the subject of the West Indian 
Monopoly The paper to which I allude, us thus referred to 
by the West Indian Planters in 1804, m order to shew how 
umposstble 1t would be for them to enter into competition in 
the growth of Sugar with the free labourers of Hindostan 
“We refer to the reports made m the year 1801, on the subject 
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of private trade, by a special Committee to the Directors of 
the East India Company, and approved by them, and by a 
General Court of Proprietors, to establish these positions, dc’ 
If you should be able to trace the paper from this allusion to 
it, 80 as to give me the dates, or other distingusshing carwum- 
stances by which on applymg to some I):rector at may be easily 
and certainly got at, you will do mea very great favour, You 
may address the particulars hither. 

“T have lately been applicd to to find an intelligunt person, 
capable of wnting well and quickly on general political subjects, 
some such person, for example, as Spankie was when mportcd 
from the North—some alumnus of a Scotch Univemity, who 
can turn his hand readily to any common topx of public 
interest, and who 1s m want of employment, and to whom a 
moderate salary would be an object of dere Du you know 
any such man? You might do him ab well as my friend a 
service by pointing him out 

T ought not to close this letter withont telling you that T have 
read your book with much interest, and that I owe to it a great 
accession of information It will prove, I have no doubt, a 
most valuable elementary work I will not venture to say that 
I agree with you 1n all your positions until I shal! have given 
it a second perusal. On one pomt, and one point only at 
present, I am disposed to question the correctness of your 
reasoning, and that is the same which was questioned by Mr. 
Tooke when we last met. I doubt, that 1s to say, whether the 
tendency of taxation be to increase the price of artules. The 
cuniency and productions being given quantities. 

“ With sincere esteem, I remam, 
« My dear sir, 
“Yours very faithfully, 
“ZacHaRy MACAULAY.” 

‘Mill adds this in Pencil “Mr. Mudie—was educated at 
Aberdeen—co-conductor of the Dundee Advertiser—Reference 
to Dr, Barclay—and to Mr. Ross of the Ztses Office--Editor 
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and principal writer in the Caledonian, a sort of collection of 
» 


The work alluded to in the letter is of course the Ziements 
of Political Economy, which was published this year. It is 
the summing up and methodizing of all Mill's reffections, 
discussions, and writings upon the subject for nearly twenty 
years. John Mill (Audobiography) says that the book first 
took shape in a course of verbal instructions to him by his 
father, during their walks. Each day after returning home 
John committed to paper what his father had expounded, and 
in this way the book was gradually developed. This must 
have been before John went to France. For several years, the 
discussions with Ricardo may have been instrumental in 
bringing the plan of the work to maturity. 


‘With the publication of this work, we may associate the 
founding of the Political Economy Club, which also took place 
this year. The projector of the Club was Thomas Tooke ; the 
same who drafted the Petition to Parliament, of 8th May last 
year, from the Merchants of London, in favour of Free Trade, 
The nucleus of the Society was a small knot of Political 
Economists (Mill included) who had for some time held 
evening meetings at Ricardo’s house, for the discussion of 
Economical questions, The furthering of the Free Trade 
movement, inaugurated by the Merchants’ Petition, was the 
foremost object in the view of the projectors of the Club, 
Mill was specially named to draft the Rules, the original of 
which is still preserved in his hand. To the strictly regulative 
portion, he appended the following paragraphs, by way of 
recommendation or exhortation, 

“The Members of this Society will regard their motual 
instruction, and the diffusion amongst others of first principles 
of Political Economy, as a real and important obligation. 

“As the Press is the grand instrument for the diffusion of 
Imowledge or of error, all the Members of this Society will 
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yegard xt as incumbent upon them to watch carfully the 
proceedings of the Press, and to ascertun if any doctrines 
hostile to sound vexs on Polincal kconomy have ben 
propagated , to contribute whatever may be m thar power to 
refute such erroncous doctnnes, and <controvert ther influ 
ence, and to wail themsclves of ever; favourable opportunity 
for the publication of scasonable truths withm the province of 
this Science 

“Tt shall he considered the duty of the Socity, indnvidually 
and collectively, to aid the circulation of all publications which 
they deem useful to the Sctunce, by making the merits of them 
known as widely as possible, and to limit the influence of hurt 
ful publications by the same mins” 

The Sockty soon embraced a large body, including the 
‘Most eminent political economists and politu1ins of the time 
It has continued to the present hour, and has Inen maintained 
from the same sources All the men of political cmincace 
have been enrolled in at Every one of our Chanccilors of 
the Exchequer has passed throu,h the ordca! of its debates 
John Mill was eventually mtroduccd, and was most assiduous 
im attendance for the remainder of his hfc, for a very long 
time, it was the only society that he frequented 

Mill was of course a promment roumber from the first, and 
always appeared to advantage in the discussions ~The renowned 
‘Malthus, who made such a success in dealing with the one sub- 
ject of Population, was by no means regarded as a steady light 
on Political Economy at large His manual of the gencral 
subject 1s certamly not a satisfactory performance Ihe 
‘survivors among the eatly members of the Club well remember 
‘Mill's crushing criticisms of Malthus’ speeches 

The article on Government was already bearing frat Sir 
James Mackintosh had propounded m the Edinburgh Revew 
a scheme of Parkamentary Reform, that was much m vogue 
for a tume, founded on the representation of Classes Grote 
brought out a pamphlet in reply, in which he went over the 
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whole ground of Parliamentary Reform very much from Mill's 
point of view. He disposed of the Class system and handled 
with vigour the Reviewer’s objections to Universal Suffrage 
and the Ballot. 


In public events, the year was very stiring. The Pariia- 
mentary Session was an unusually busy one. The omission of 
the Queen’s name from the Liturgy made the first topic of 
attack on the Ministry. Petitions for Reform are pouring in: 
various motions are made on the subject. Lord John Russell 
repeats his Bill for the Disfranchisement of Grampound 
Burdett is in trouble for reflecting on the Manchester (Peterlooo) 
massacre, and is convicted {in a Court of Law) for the Libel, 
and fined and imprisoned. His constituents hold a demon- 
stration ; Hobhouse in the chair, The Roman Catholic claims 
are brought up, Joseph Hume attacks the Army Estimates, 
and has a general motion for retrenchment of the Public 
Expenditure, Sir James Mackintosh is doing himself credit 
by following in the footsteps of Romilly, with an equal amount 
of rebuffs. Free Trade is discussed. 


This year Sir John Stuart died. Just before his death, he 
sent a silver cup to his godson, with an inscription testifying 
his respect both to his father and to him. He also made John 
@ present of £500 (such is the family tradition) with the 
ostensible aim of sending him to Cambridge. His father is 
reported to have said that John already knew more than he 
would learn at Cambridge. 

Mill's correspondence with Sir John and Lady Jane is not 
preserved. The death of their only daughter in 1812, must 
have drawn forth from him a strong expression of condolence. 
A letter of Lady Jane to him, probably after the publication 
of his History, was long kept among his papers, but is not now 
in existence. The substance of it I have heard repeated from 
memory. She addresses him as of old, “My Dear James”. 


She congratulates him on having become a great man, but 
hopes that he has not slackened his interest in the great end 
of life (religion), She further informs him that she has been 
delighted with Chalmers’s Astronomical Sermons, and gives 
her opinion of the Doctor, then in the blaze of his preaching 
fame 


1822. 


A letter to Napier on the r4th January, describes his 
condition at the beginning of this year, His fits of gout were 
almost of a periodic nature, and seem to have been growing in 
severity. 

“T have been disabled for work for upwards of a month by 
asevere fit of the gout, of which I have still so much in my 
ight hand that I am obliged to use the penmanship of another 
to write to you. 

“This has thrown me so far back in all my operations that it 
will not be in my power to undertake your three proposed 
articles, Penitentiaries, Police, and Prisons. Besides, I question 
whether I should have had anything to say upon any of these 
subjects, which would have answered your purpose. With 
respect to two of them, Penifentiaries and Prisons, 1 should 
have done little more than describe Jeremy Bentham's 
Panopticon, and his plan of Panopticon Management, which 
appear to me to approach perfection. And with respect to 
Polies if you have an efficient Penal Law, such as I described 
in the article Jurisprudence, I hardly see anything which 
remains for Police to perform; unless it be to guard against 
certain nuisances and calamities, arising not from moral but 
from physical sources, I have of course been retarded in my 
work on the Law of Nations, as well a3 in my other under- 
takings. In that, however, you shall not be disappointed, at 
least in respect to time, for of the matter I cannot speak with 
#0 much confidence. My principal object will be to shew that 
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there 1s hardly any such thing 2s a law of nations that hardly 
any thing deserving the name of law between nation and 
nation, has existed, or ever can exist 

“Thanks for your congratulahons on the appearance of the 
Elements of Polstual Economy Ut will flatter me much to 
learn that you approve of it I have considerable curiosity 
to know what you the Scotch Economusts think of it 

“Tt gratifies me exceedingly to hear that a copy of Sr Dudley 
North’s Discourses on Trade, in eastence I have been on 
the look out for it for years and you will confer on me a 
great favour by securing for me a copy of the impression which 
4s to be made by your frend” 

On the 13th May, Bentham sends to Brougham one of his 
jen P esprit epistles — 


* 5th May 1822 


“Get together a gang, and bnng them to the Hermitage, 
to devour such eatables and drinkables as are to be found 
m tt 

“I From Honouable House — 

“tr Brougham, Henry. 
“2 Denman 
“3 Hume, Joseph 
“4 Mackintosh, James 
“5 Ricardo, David 
“TI From Lincoln’s Inn Fields — 
“6 Whishaw, John 
“TII From India House — 
“7 Mall, James” 

“ Witness matchless Constitution ” . 

On the 2rst of May, Mill writes again to Napier 

“T have at last sent to Hurst & Robinson the article on 
Law of Nations which has been a heavy weight on my con- 
science for the last fortmght 

“TI had postponed, as you relaxed the tame, the performance 
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of the lest things required for it, till I had left myself too Tittle 
time for them, and fifty things, when the posh came, happened 
to break in upon me, and day after day permitted me to make 
little progress. 
“I shall be extremely sorry, if I find that I have put you to 
inconvenience. 

“T hope that what I have said will help to circumscribe the 
vagueness of men’s ideas on the subject, a vagueness which here, 
perhaps, has hitherto been more rentarkable than on any other 
part of the field of legistation. 

“J shall be much obhged to you to let me have a few copies 
of the article, which I know I can dispose of in such a manner 
as to be serviceable to the Supplement. Puay, also, remember 
your proraise about a copy of Sir Dudicy North's pamphlet.” 

After John returned from Trance, in the preceding year, his 
father had written a letter of thanks to Sir Samucl and Lady 
Bentham, for their great Lindness in taking charge of him. 
‘The letter, it appears, had been put aside hy mistake, and was 
not received for a year afterwards, On 7th September, Sir 
Samuel writes in reply. A short extract is enough for our 
‘purpose.—* His wife and family often express to one another 
great desire of learning how far your son continues to pursue 
his studies with the same eatraordmary success which we 
witnessed, and what line of life he seems likely to take to.” 

In one of Mrs, Grote’s letters, to which I have had access, 
dated 14th October, there are a few references to Mill and his 
friends :— 

“T read, a few days ago, an interesting and long letter 
from Mr. Ricardo to Mr. Mill, a good part of which related 
to the conversations he had maintained with the great men at 
Geneva” . 2. ; 

“Mill is very well, and is much occupied by the interest 
which he feels in the chance of a new Governor (-general) for 
India, Lord Hastings being about to retum. Lord William 
Bentinck is the man among the candidates whom he thinks 
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most fit, as indeed I believe every one else thinks ; but I fear 
he has no chance.” 

‘A postscript to the same letter says:—"Mr. Mill and Mr. 
Black dined here yesterday, and the former acquainted 
us that Lord Amherst certainly goes out Governor-general of 
India.” 

Zachary Macaulay writes on the 18th Nov., respecting 
some important election then pending, I cannot say what 
it was, but the note has an interest as bearing on Mill's 
friendships. 

“ rith November, 1822, 

“My DEAR Si, 

“T cannot find that G. Townsend of Trinity has yet 
declared himself. May I beg you therefore to write to 
him? 

“Malthus is with us, and Whishaw will be with us if Scadell 
retires. We have pursued the policy of asking for second 
votes, in the event of the candidate withdrawing for whom the 
vote is first engaged. Perhaps you could secure the rever- 
sionary vote of Bickersteth, and of Townsend should he be 
against us, 

“ Yours ever truly, 
“Z, Macautay.” 


It was this year that Mill began to compose his Analysis of 
the Human Mind. He had taken 2 summer residence at - 
Dorking, where the family stayed six months in the year; he 
remaining there throughout his six weeks’ holiday, and going 
down from Friday to Monday, during the rest of the time. 
To the end of his life, he kept up this arrangement, shifting 
his quarters from year to year ; but finally settling in the small 
rural village of Mickleham, on the Dorking road, not far from 
Leatherhead and Epsom. The Avalysis cost him six of these 
holidays, being published in 1829. 

John’s reading had this year advanced to Psychology, and 
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his exercises and conversations would no doubt chime in with 
hus father’s own studies preparatory to his work ® 


The business of Parhament for the year opens with discus 
atons on Agricultural Distress Next come bills for Insh Inyur 
rection, and Suspenston of Hades Cerpus in that unhappy 
country On the 25th Apmil, there » a long debate on Lord 
John Russell's motion—“ That the present state of the repre 
sentation of the people m Parliament requires the most serious 
consideration of this House” Canning debvers an claborate 
oration, which 1s the subject of a scathing ktter by Grote m 
the Mormnz Chromcle Motion lust by 269 to 163 Hume 
has a motion on Insh Tithes, and, a fuw works later, propos 
@ string of ‘Lhity exght Resolutions niative to our }mancial 
System, 


1823. 


‘This was an eventful year, and documents have buen pre 
served on all the leading incidents 

In the month of March, Prof Townsend of Cambridge 
whites urgently to induce Mill to send John to Cambndge 
“When you have decided what to do with your son, pray let 
me know {[ cannot but still adhere to my first opinion, that 
he ought to form acquaintances with his contemporarics at the 
commencement of his life, at an English University ” 

On the 27th May, he writes again to entreat that he may be 
allowed to enter John’s name at imnity College “ Whatever 
you may wish his eventual destiny to be, his prospenty in hfe 
cannot be retarded, but must, on the contrary, be increased by 
making an acquaintance at an Enghsh University with his 
Patrician contemporaries I have not forgotten your wish for 


‘© Ths lst of books given m the Aetobepraphy comspnses—I ocke Tlo'vetuws, 
Hastley, Bockeley, Hume (Essays only}, Red, Stewart, Browa (Cause and 
Effect), 
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the books I promised you, and you may depend upon ther 
being sent, but the work I have now m band compels me to 
‘proceed slowly, and to keep by me whatever profitable autho 
nities I may be required to consult The Afschachs, however, 
I will bring to town with me, and send it by my brother's 
servant to your house ” 

John’s destiny had been settled a fortmght previous to this 
letter 

‘There 1s no clue so far as I know to Mill's object m borrow- 
ing ‘Theological treatises at this particular time ‘Townsend 
bad a fine brary, and 3s pressing mn his invitations to Mill to 
come and look through it Mill never lost his mterest in 
Theology, even when he took the negative side, and his 
articles in the Westminster Review, to be afterwards referred to, 
contain plenty of matter bearmg on the ecclesiastical relations 
of the churches 

A long letter from Mayor Cartwnght, on the 26th May, 
entreats Mill’s mtervention m getting up a meetinfg for aiding 
the Spaniards to maintam their independence agaist France 
‘The meeting took place on the 14th June, at the London 
Tavern, Hobhouse in the char Burdett sent a letter of 
apology, being it with gout, but spoke of Reform in very 
enthusiastic terms Hume gave “Liberty of the Press. There 
‘was a good subscription at the meeting” 

Bentham had recommended trymg Ricardo “The others 
thought of, are Lord Folkestone, Sr F Burdett, Messrs G 
Bennet, Hobhouse, Peter Moore, as well as Messrs Knight & 
James (M P for Carlisle) of whixh two we consider ourselves 
ag sure 

“Tt 13 wished that you would undertake to speak with Sir 
Francis, who, after his well remembered resolutions of 1817, 
and hus letter of F#day Jast, cannot be supposed to hang 
back He ought mdeed, and perhaps he will, take the lead 
I mean to speak with Lord Folkestone, Messrs. Bennet & 
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Moore. Should you succeed with Mr. Ricardo, we 
despair of Mr, Hume.” am mee 

A letter to Thomson on the 22nd May, contains important 
intelligence. 

“Good health, and our usual occupations have been pretty 
invariable with us. Mrs, Mill and the children are all down at 
Dorking, very happy, and where they will he for the rest 
of the summer, I going down pretty regularly on the Friday 
evening, and remaining til! Monday morning. 

“You will be glad to hear that I have been appointed 1st 
Assistant Examiner, that is next to M‘Culloch (who ty at the 
head of the office), and of course his successor, and that J have 
had £200 a year added to my salary, which is now £1200 a 
year. The court of )irector, hate also appomted John to this 
office, on a footing on which he will in ail probability be in the 
receipt of a larger income at an early age than he would be in 
any profession ; and as he can still keep his hours ats a student 
of law, his way to the legal profession is not barred, if he should 
afterwards prefer it. 

“T shall have occasion to write you a line ina day or two, 
by M. Louis Say, the brother of the author of the famous 
French work on Pohtical Economy. He wa manufacturer of 
eminence, and is here with a desire to see what he can of our 
manufacturing establishments. John lived in his hrother’s 
house when he was in Paris, and I am anaious to make some 
return, I hope therefore you will do what you can to forward 
his views.” 

‘We now see what Mill’s friends among the Directors meant 
by saying that they would push him on. He is made to change 
positions with Strachey, who falls from the second to the third 
place in the office. 

For May and June, there are 2 few memoranda from Mre. 
Grote’s correspondence. Ricardo, with Mill and Maberly, dined 
at “'Threddle,” as she called their house in Threadneedle Street, 
over the banking house. She and Grote breakfasted some 
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days afterwards at Ricerdo’s. It was the morning of a grand 
‘Westminster political dinner, and Grote prompted him for his 
speech on the occasion, which was much looked forward to, 
The dinner was to celebrate the 16th anniversary of the triumph 
of the Westminster electors, in taking the elections into their 
own hand at Place’s instigation. Ricardo proposed: “The 
only remedy for our natural grievances is a full, free, fair and 
equal representation of the people in the Commons House of 
Parliament ”. 

Another dinner at “Threddle” brings together Ricardo, 
Mill, and M‘Culloch (on a visit to London, he being now 
editor of the Swésman). In her chaffing way, Mrs. G. tells 
us that they had a controversy on the measure of value, 
and gives M‘Culloch’s winding up, in his incurable broad 
Scotch. 

‘Mr, Grote next intimates that she hes fixed 2 breakfast for 
Lord W. Bentinck to meet Mill, and talk over Ireland, whither 
Lord W. is going. 

‘We now come to the harrowing incident of the year, the 
unexpected and painful death of Ricardo. Several letters have 
been preserved sufficient to tell the sad story. 

I give first a portion of a letter to Napier, dated r1th Sep- 
‘tember, 

“am very much flattered with the favourable opinion which 
you tell me Mr. M‘Culloch has formed of me. I certainly 
very much desire it, for few men have ever made a more 
fayourable impression upon me. I like, and I admire him 
exceedingly. Please to offer my kindest remembrance to him. 
He will be grieved to hear that we have been on the very point 
of losing our inestimable friend Ricardo. I had the first 
intimation of it by a letter from poor Mrs. Ricardo yesterday. 
An abscess in the ear, deep in the head, was the malady. It 
has been got the better of; and I trust, from her representa- 
tion, that danger is over. But his constitution, which is not 
strong, mast have received a dreadful shock. I tremble to 
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think of the risk we have run. M‘Culloch and I would have 
been inconsolable. 

“As to Logic, we must talk of that another time: but you 
must not expect the book too soon: though my expositions are 
pretty well down upon paper. 

“Mr. MCulloch is 2 man with abundance of leisure. Tell 
him he ought to think of an old friend in Leadenhall Street ; 
and not to be too long in letting him know how the work of 
grace goes on within him.” 

‘The reference to Logic can hardly be for the Supplement. 
There was talk of an article on the subject, in a former com- 
munication, but the letter L has now been long passed, Mill 
is busy on the studies for the Axa/ysis, which contains ac n- 
siderable “screed” of Logic; and he may have been praposing 
to himself a separate treatise. 

Now comes the catastrophe. This is given in a long letter 
to M‘Culloch on the xgth. 

‘Rast Inpia House, 2th Sept, 2843. 

“My pear Sir, 

“You and I need not tell to one another how much we 
grieve on this deplorable occasion. With an estimate of his 
value in the cause of mankind, which to most men would 
appear to be mere extravagance, I have the recollection of a 
dozen years of the most delightful intercourse. during the 
greater part of which time he had hardly a thought ora purpose, 
respecting either public or his private affairs, in which I was 
not his confidant and adviser. 

“My chief purpose in writing is the relief I shall find in 
communicating with the man who of all men in the world 
eytimated my lamented friend most exactly as I did; and also, 
in case you should not have received the particulars of kis 
ness from any other quarter, to give you a few details which 
will be interesting to you. 

“The malady commenced with a pain in the ear, which 
resembled a common earache and which they treated as the 
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effect of some small cold He suffered somewhat on the 
Sunday night, but had httle pam remamnung after he got up the 
next day, and the same symptoms were repeated for several 
nights and days Towards the cnd of the week the suffirnng 
increaxd, and became dreadful, when the strongest applica 
tions were dcemed necessary On the Saturday mht the 
umposthume broke, and the pun abated but so much was he 
reduced, and the whole frame afficted, that they conunued 
in considerable alarm On Tuesday morminy, howcver, be 
secmcd decidedly better, and Mrs Ricardo wrote to me 
describing what had happened, and urying me to make a run 
down to Gatcomb, as hhely to help m cheenng the dear 
suffurer, and accelerating lus convalescence his letter I 
recetved on the Wednesday morning and on the Friday 
morning I received a fiw lmes from poor Mary, wnitten at 
twelve ocloch on Thursday, and stating that they were all 
assembled m the adjommg room, waiting every moment for 
the dissolution of her beloved father The pun in the head 
had turned, and afte: a penod of unspeakable agony, pres 
sure on the brain ensued, which produced first deinum, and 
then stupor, which continued nll death 

“YT have had several communications from the family since, 
one from Mr Moses Ricardo yesterday Thew sufferings 
you %ho know how he was Joved and how he was valued can 
easily conceive Of Mis Ricardo he says that “though she 
18 looking shockingly, she does not complain, and bears her 
loss with resignation and fortitude’ ‘The health of those who 
are youngcr 18 Jess hely to be seriously invaded 

“There 1s a pomt which I must mention though I shall 
probably have to write to you about st more at length here- 
after Some of us hase been talking of the desirableness of 
some appropriate testumony of respect for hus memory and 
the foundation of a lectureship of political economy, to be 
marked by his name, has suggested itself The thing will be 
seriously considered, and you shall hear 
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“1 have only room to add, that as you and I are his two 
and only genuine disciples, hts memory must be a hond of 
connexion between us In your fmendshp I luck for com- 
pensation for the loss of his. 

Most truly yours, 
“J Mitt. 

“Excuse me for addressing this to the Scowian Newspaper 
Office, as I know not but there will be another of your name 
in Edinburgh, and am anwious that this Ietter should certainly 
Teach you” 

A note from Brougham touches on the event, and informs 
us what business of a publi. kind was up at the moment 

“My pEar Sir, 

“T have hardly had the heart to write to you since the 
fatal event of last Wednesday. I had seen our most excellent, 
frend on the day before and in the very plaice where he dicd, 
having attended the Deputation there. I trust you will be able 
to meet the directors of our Infant Asylum on Tuesday next 
at four, at J. Smith’, No 13 New Strect, Spring Gardens, 
which 1s a central situation and chosen as convenient for 
all 

“ Yours ever most truly, 
“H Brovcuaa.” 

Here are a few sentences from Mrs. Grote. 

“As to Mr. Ricardo’s death, it 15 useless to commence any 
observations on the ureparable loss to the country and to his 
friends, 1 never saw George so oppressed by any event 
before. Mill was ternbly affected—far more so than you 
would have supposed it likely. The heart of tim was touched, 
and his nature revealed more tenderness on this occasion than 
Thad beheved to reside within his philosophic frame. T am 
‘woman enough to feel greater admuration for hum than before, 
on this account.” 

‘The following letter by Mill was inserted in the Morning 
Chronicle. 
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“ Permit me to pay a tnibute, m the name of my country, to 
the memory of one of the most valuable men whose loss she 
has ever had to deplore 

* Perhaps no man was ever taken from friends, leaving 
in their mmnds a more unmixed sensatiof of having been 
deprived of one of the greatest blessings which it was possible 
for them to possess His gentleness united with firmness, his 
indulgence tempered with prudence, rendered him an object 
of affection and confidence to all connected with him, beyond 
what those who have not witnessed an equally perfect character 
can easily conceive 

“The history of Mr Ricardo holds out a bnght and inspir 
ingexample Mr Ricardo had ever}thing to do for himself, 
and he did everything Let not the generous youth whose 
aspirations me higher thin his circumstances despur of attain 
ing either the highest intellectual excellence, or the highest 
influence on the welfare of his species, when he recollects in 
what circumstances Mr Ricardo opened, and in what he 
closed, his memomble hfe He had his fortune to make, he 
had his mind to form, he had even his education to commence 
and to conduct In a field of the most intense competition, 
he reahsed a large fortune, with the universal esteem and 
affecton of those who could best judge of the honour and 
purity of his acts Amid this scene of active exertion and 
practical detul, he cultivated and he acquired habits of mtense, 
and patient, and comprenensive thinking, such as have been 
rarely equalled, and never excelled 

«The lights which Mr Ricardo shed upon the science of 
Poktical Fconomy may be compared, either for difficulty or 
for importance, with those which have given renown to the very 
greatest names in the history of moral and political science 

“ A new field of exertion was opened to fim in the House 
of Commons, and when one reflects on what he had done, 
and what he was capable of domg, to accelerate the progress 
of enhghtened legislation, it 1s difficult to pomt out another 
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life the loss of which could be regarded as such an evil to his 
country 

“It 1s unvenally known how signal a chine. has taken 
place in the tone of the House of Commons, on subjuts of 
Political Lconoms, during hus short Parhament uy carcer, and 
though he had the advantage of a Ministry, some of whom 
were suffcicntly enlightened to be warm in the sink benchent 
course, yet they will not be among the most bukward to 
acknowkds. how much his cilm and char esposiion of 
principks, his acute detection of sophistry, and unwcancd 
industry, contributed to the great result, and they will not be 
among those who will be the most insemuible to hiy low 

“Mr Ricardo had given indxations thit his mund wis not 
confined to the depitment of Political F conomy, but embraced. 
the science of Ic.istition im its most extensine seme | When 
one refi.cts on the deciy¢ exposition he had mide of what 
3s essentially demanded a» security for youd Govemmint, on 
tus intrepid and ever memorable declaration in fivour of un 
lumited freedom of th ought, and frecdom of spucch on sutyucts 
of religion, on the perseverance with which he pursucd his 
objects , on the growing mflucnce inseparable from his moral 
and intellectual character, on hrs total carmption from the 
vulgar trammels of party and from all thos wokneses of 
which so many men of considerable parts render themulycy 
the voluntary slases of the interests and projudiccs of the great, 
it 18 impossible to estumate the amount of obligation under 
which we might have becn lad to that truly groat man, had 
hus hfe been prolonged some years for our service 

“By affording insertion to this simple statement, you will 
gtataly the feelings of one who, in the death of Mr Ricardo, 
has sustamed a loss which can never be repaircd, and who will 
cherish the recollection of his fnendshyp while sense and 
memory remain ” 

On the Lectureship mentioned m the letter to M‘Calloch, 
‘Mrs. Grote gives some farther notices. “There have been 
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two meetings at our house, ebout the P.E, chair. I believe if 
Mr. John Smith had not exerted himself as he did, at the last, 
it would have dropped. Mr. Lefevre, Mr. Mill, George Grote, 
and Mr. J. Smith, were the only strenous supporters.” A little 
later she writes, “The resolutions adopted are, to raise sub- 
scriptions of £1200, which is to support a Lecture on 
Political Economy for ten yeats—£roo per annum for the 
lecturer, £20 for the use of a room. The committee (Mill, 
Tooke, John Lefevre, Grote, and Warburton) to choose the 
lecturer. George says, M‘Culloch will in all probability be the 
lecturer.” M‘Culloch was chosen. 

This year saw the starting of the London Mechanics’ Insti- 
tution; Dr. Birkbeck, President According to Mrs. Grote’s 
account, in the letter just quoted, “ Place is the main promoter, 
and is devoting his whole time just now to its establishment”. 
Mill gives 2 donation of £5. 

The last memorandum of the year is a letter to Dr. Thomson, 
the interest of which has been anticipated; being the letter 
where he declines becoming « security, on the ground of the 
misfortunes that his father had brought upon himself from that 
cause, 

I postpone for a little the notice of the starting of the 
Westminster Review, which fell within the present year, 

It is worth repeating that John Black has now his full swing 
in the Morning Chronicle. 


In Parliament, the rush of Reform Petitions is steadily 
increasing, Lord John Russell moots the subject twice in the 
Hoose. Agricultural Distress still continues. Free Trade is 
discussed once, Hume attacks first the Colonial Expenditure, 
and then the Church Establishment in Ireland. Maberly has 
motion for reducing Taxation to the extent of 7 millions. 
The Roman Catholic Question is again debated. There is 
another Irish Insurrection Bill Brougham reviews the ad- 
tainistration of the Law in Ireland. 


Cari V. 


ARTICIFS IN THE SUPPIEMENT 10 THE 
ENCYCLOPA DIA BRITANNICA 


1816—1823 


GOVERNMENT, 


SHALL commence with this, as bemg out of ght the 
most important of the series In the train of events 
culmmating m the Reform Bill of 1832, this artule 

counted as a principal factor It was both an impelling and a 
guiding force , and, taken along with the other disquisitions of 
the author, and hus influence with those that came into personal 
contact with him, it, m all probability, made our political history 
very different from what it might otherwise have been. 

A farther point of intercst uttaches to the present article— 
namely, its being attacked by Macaulay, in a serics of articles, 
gh the Zdinburgh Review , an attack made im the intercst of 
“Whuggism, as against the Radical schoul ‘here way much 
superficiality, as well as flippancy, in Macaulay's articles, yet, 
they expoxd weah points im the statement, if not in the sub- 
stance, of our author's theones , and they are memorable for 
haying created an epoch im the intellectual history of his son, 
so far as concerned the Logic of Politics. 

Previous to the composition of the article, in 1820, Mill 
had httle or no opportunity for explammng his views on the 
theory of Government. Jeffrey would not trust the subject to 
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him, in the Edinburgh ; and it did not come within the scope 
of the Philanthropist. 

Although Bentham and he were very much at one in the 
general doctrines of Politics, Bentham was late in approaching 
the problem of the best Form of Government ; he was content 
with elaborating those portions of Jurisprudence, that were 
equally applicable under every form. His Constitutional Code 
was occupied more with the distribution of finctions, and the 
mode of administration, that with the choice of rulers; 
although he never doubted that for the more advanced nations, 
the representative principle was the best. In the years after 
the Peace, when parlamentary reform became a question, he 
produced his Catechism of Parlamentary Reform, mn which 
he advocated universal suffrage, snnual parliaments, and vote 
by ballot, and thus became the head centre of radicalism in 
‘Westminster politics, He was cheered to the echo by Burdett, 
Cartwright, and the extreme men, while very impatient with 
Romilly and Ricardo, for stopping short * of his positions. 

All this time, Mill, so far as we know, was silent. At last 
his opportunity came, and he set forth the whole theory of 
Government in a compact shape, which bore the impress of 
his own thinking, although powerfully backed by Bentham’s 
searching criticisms, and fertile constructiveness. The form 
of expressing the foundation of Ethicy~the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number—was clung to for its political bearings ; 
it asserted the rights of the many against the few. In this 
advocacy, as we shall see, Mill stood supreme. 

It will shorten the account of the article itself, to preface a 
remark or two regarding the points in dispute as to the logic of 

© We have seen his opposition to Romully’s elechon for Westmmster, m 
3818. To Ricardo, he wrote a few months previously, to this effect — 

“"T told Burdett you bad got down to frsexaseltty, and were wavering be- 
tween that and annuahty, where I could not help flattenng myself yon would 
fix; also, mn respect of extent, down to Aouscholders, for whch, though I should 
‘prefer umversahty on account of sts amploty and nnexclusveness, I myself 
‘should be giad to compound.” 
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the question Whoever has read John Mill's chapters in his 
Zogu, on the Loge of Politics, will understand the exact 
nature of the difficulties attending a Scunce of Government 
Tt w enough here, to indicate the tro grounds of the Science 
—nameh, the Deductne, or @ friert muthod, and the 
Inductrve or Hitorxal method As John Mil effuctually 
shows, no trustworthy conclusions can be drawn without at 
least a concurrence of these tao methods James Mill was 
regarded as exclusively reposing on Duduction, Mvaulay 
ostentatiously avowed bis sole rhance on Induction or 
Historical eapericnce I will end.avour to show briufly how 
the case stood as betwcen the two 

The article begins by stating the end of Government, the 
union of a curtain number of men to protect une another, 
‘Then comes the means namcly, to cntrust cetun pursons 
with power to protect the rest Onc leyp farther brings us to 
the gist of the whole quustion—how to prevent the power 
given for protection from bung abud {he author reviews 
the sunple forms of Govemment—Dcmocr une al, Anstocritical, 
and Monarchical and shows that in no one of these, are the 
requisite securitics to be found Lhe Democratieal, im ity 
pmmutive form, bung the assembling of the whole community, 
ws unwieldy and impractiabl, In an Arstocricy, there 15 
the defect of want of motive to mtcllectual application, on the 
part of the members, and, farther, the natural diwpostion of 
men to prey upon those that are within thur pow.r = Mon- 
archy 1s liable to much the same objcctions 

At this point, however, comcs in the mgenious argument of 
Hobbes, that the Monarch, bemg one man, will be sooner 
satated with good things than an Anstocracy, and will thus 
Cease at a much earlier stage to make hrs community his prey 
Tn examining this question, Mill shows his views of the method 
ox logic of politics First, he refers to History, or the experi- 
ence test This he soon finds to be so divided as not to 
yield any certam conclusion Absolute monarchs have been 
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frequently the scourges of human nature. Then, again, the 
people of Denmark, tred of an oppressive Anstocracy, resolved 
that their monarch should be absolute, and are now as well 
governed as any people in Europe In Greece, m spite of the 
defects of Democracy, human nature rose to a pitch of 
briliancy never equalled In short, “As the surface of history 
affords no certain principle of decision, we must go beyond the 
surface, and penetrate to the springs within” This means 
that we are to proceed to deduce from the laws of human 
nature the conduct of human being» entrusted with absolute 
power ‘The deduction 1s, that there 1s not im the mind of a 
King, or in the minds of an Anstocracy, any point of satura- 
tion with the objects of desire And an appeal is made to 
corrobotative facts, such as the treatment of slaves m the West 
Inches, by that most favourable specimen of civilization, know- 
ledge, and humanity—the English Gentleman 

Next 1s bis exammation of the celebrated balance of the 
three forms in our Bntish Constitution Bentham had pretty 
well exposed the absurdity of the supposed balance, and it 
does not cost any acute man much labour to see that there 
cannot be three co equal powers working in mutual antagonism , 
two would soon swallow up the third, and, if one of these 
could not be master of the second, they would agree to some 
division of the spoil. 

‘The author 1s now brought to the Representatve System, as 
the only security for good government, and the remainder of 
the essay is occupied with the principles of a good Representa- 
tave body First, the duration of their power 1s to be hmited: 
he does not fix upon a year, or any numbei of years, there 
are counter disadvantages of too frequent elections Then, 
the reptesentation must be so wide as that the mterests of the 
choosing body shall be the same with the interests of the whole 
community. When we come to mut the suffrage, we may 
stnke off those individuals whose mterests are indisputably 
included 1m the interests of others. This disposes of children: 
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80 far good. But farther—“In this light, also, ssomen may be 
regarded, the interest of almost all of whom 2s involved exther 
tm that of their fathers or in that of their husbands ” 

Then comes 2 consideration of the applicable signs of the 
mental qualities to be desired im the electoral body these are 
Years, Property, Protesion or Mode of Life. He objcts to 
a high figure of age, weg forty (It appears strange that an 
intermediate figure, such as twenty fixe or thirty, has never 
been seriously discused, as a mode of limiting the suffmge 
that contuns the very minimum of unfarr prfercnce) As to 
Property, a high qualification would constitute an Aristocracy 
of wealth, a very low quabfication would be ay goud as none. 
In short, it 18 not easy to find any satistactory principle to 
guide us here, 

The third sign—Profession—is neat adver to As & 
bass of the suffrage, it was propounded m Parlament, in 1793, 
by Mr Jenkinson, aflerwards Lord Liverpool It muans that 
each great class and profession in the country should have a 
certain proportion of representatives in the House of Commans: 
Landholders, of course , merchants and manufacturers , officers 
of the army and navy, lawyers, men of ktter, This was 
a favounte theory in those days, it was reproduced in the 
Edinburgh Retrew, by Sir James Mackintosh, and, as we have 
seen, received an elaborate reply from Grote in one of his 
earkest wntings Mill deals with it after his own fashion. 
“The real effect of this motley representation would only be 
to create a motley Anstocracy, and to msure that kind of 
musgovernment which it is the nature of an Anistocracy to 
produce, and to produce equally, whether it 2s a uniform or a 
vanegated Anistocracy ” 

He ‘then considers the objections to a perfect Representative 
System The first u—that 1t would destroy the Monarcny, and 
the House of Lords As regards the Monarchy, he rephes 
thet to the king 1s left the admunustration, which the Repzesen- 
tative body checks and controls but does not undertake. It us 
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thas a question between an elective and a hereditary chief of 
the administration ; one or other there must be. Then as to 
the House of Lords. If for the perfect performance of the 
business of Legislation a second chamber is necessary, and if 
hereditary landowners are the class best fitted for making up 
that chamber, then a body of Representatives, whose interests 
were identified with those of the nation, would establish such 
achamber, Cold comfort to the House of Lords. 

Objection second—That the people are not capable of 
acting agreeably to their interests. This allegation is the 
stronghold of the Aristocratical party. The answer is, if the 
community at large, or that portion of it whose interest is 
identified with the whole, will not act according to its interest, 
but the contrary, the prospect of mankind is indeed deplorable, 
But, in reality, all that can be maintained is, that the com- 
munity may very readily mistake its interest. The Aristocracy 
may be more knowing, but then it is sure to act for itself; its 
acts will be consistent ; and its interest is adverse to the com- 
munity, But, in short, this brings us at once to the point, 
where all political philosophy centres:—Enlighten your people. 

‘The present possessors of power, and all that share in the 
Profits of the abuse of that power, have an interest in making 
out the community incapable of acting according to their own 
interest ; just as it was the interest of the priesthood to with- 
hold the Bible from the laity, who, they said, would mate a 
bad use of it. 

After pushing the contrasts between the conduct of an Aris- 
tocratical body and a popular body, he winds up with a 
reference to the power that would be exerted by the middle 
class under a popular representation, “There can be no 
doubt that the middle rank, which gives to science, to art, and 
to legislation itself, their most distinguished ornaments, and is 
the chief source of all that has exalted and refined human 
nature, is that portion of the community of which, it the basis 
of Representation were ever so far extended, the opinion 
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‘would ultimately decide. Of the people beneath them. a vast 
majority would be sure to be guided by thei advice and 
example.” 


The whole contnbution occupies only 32 closely pnnted 
pages. It 1» hardly more than notes fora theory of Govern 
ment at large, although the pnnciples are wide enough for any 
appheation, being those fundamental laws of the human mind 
that come mto play in the relations of governor and governed 
Neather can it be said that there 15 an absence of corroborative 
appeals to history 

Short as the article 1s, it was the starting point of the radical 
Teformers It was the first opportunity that Mull had of 
addressing himulf to the grat probkm of Parbimenury 
Reform Inthe Wistmantes Remnw, he had fuller swing, and 
camed on the battering of the Anstocrattcal system, with an 
impetus that soon upencd a bicach in the wally We shall 
see presently the nature of that attach. but meanwhik, st will 
be convenient to take, along with the above abstract, the crite. 
cisms that the onginal article has been subjected to, considered, 
a5 a general thcor; of Government 

Macaulay's reply did not apperr till 1829, when the artrle 
may be sard to have done its work, ‘The author's thorough 
going views had come into open confit with a qualificd 
iberalism as represented by the Z¢tnburgk, and Macaulay im his 
youthful vigour entered the hsts against the veteran radicak 
Tt may seem surprising that the attack was so long dcferred, 
The volume of collected articles was printed mn 1828, and that 
collection 1s the work ostensibly reviewed, but Ido nut see 
why the obnoxious article tmght not have been takcn up on 
appearing mn the Encjclopedia, except that the authorship was 
not there avowed 

‘The reviewer begins thus —“Of those philosophers who 
call themselves Utiitanans, and whom others gencrally call 
Benthamutes, Mr. Mall 1s, with the exception of the illustrious 
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founder of the sect, by far the most distingushed ” This will 
seem a hugh encommm, until we see how the sect 1s made up. 
“These people, whom some regard as the lights of the world, 
and others as incarnate demons, are in general ordinary men, 
with narrow understandings, and Inttle mformation The 
contempt which they express for elegant hterature, 1s evidently 
the contempt of sgnorance” “Miungled with these smatterers 

» . there are, we well know, many well meaning men, 
who have really read and thought much, but whose readmg 
and meditation have been almost exclusively confined to the 
class of subjects, &c” This is pretty well for such men as the 
two Mills, John and Charles Austin, and Grote 

Asto Mr Mill himself, hus style is generally as dry as that 
of Euchd’s Elements, he has mhented the spirit and the 
style of the Schoolmen, he 1s an Anstotehan of the fifteenth 
century, born out of due season “‘ We have here an elaborate 
treatise on Government, from which, but for two or three 
Passing allustons, it would not appear that the author was 
aware that any governments existed among men” ‘The reason 
for not appealing to historical expenence seems most extra 
ordinary , namely, that experience appears to be divided as to 
which form of government 1s best On this the reviewer 
remarks—‘' Experience can never be divided, or even appear 
to be divided, except with reference to some hypothesis” 
The wnter of the article “reasons a frwort, because the 
phenomena are not what, by reasoning @ priors, he will prove 
them to be” 

After reciting the positions of the article, as to the ends of 
Government, and the respective ments of the three different 
forms, the reviewer gives the following summary criticism —~ 

“Now, no man who has the least knowledge of the real 
state of the world, either in former ages or at the present 
moment, can possibly be convinced, though he may perhaps 
be bewildered, by arguments like these Durmg the lest two 
centunes, some hundreds of absolute princes have reigned m 


THEORY OF REPRESENTATION CRITICISED, aay 


Europe. Is it true, that their cruelty hos kept in existence 
the most intense degree of terror; that their rapacity hns left 
no more than the bare means of subsistence to any of their 
subjects, their ministers and soldiers excepted? Is this true 
of all of them? Of one half of them? Of one tenth pant of 
them? Of a single one? Is it true, in the full extent, even 
of Philip the Second, of Louis the Fifteenth, or of the Emperor 
Paul? But it is scarcely necessary to quote history. No man 
of common sense, however ignorant he may be of books, can 
he imposed on by Mr. Mill's ansument; because no man of 
common sense can live among his fellow-creatures for a day 
without seeing innumerable facts which contradict it, It is our 
business, however, to point out its fallacy; and happily the 
fallacy is not very recondite.” 

The exposure of the fallacy consists in pointing out that the 
author overlooks, in his statement of human motives, the 
desire of the good opinion of others, and the pain of public 
hatred and contempt. In the manner of Mr Mill, a syllo 
gism might be constructed, to prove that no rulers will du any- 
thing which may hurt the people ; we have only to select their 
fear of unpopularity as a middle term, and the reasoning is 
complete. In short, Mr. Mill has chosen to look only at one 
half of human nature. 

Then comes a discussion of the balance of the three powers 
in our constitution, in which the reviewer has a long argument 
to show that it is not an absurdity, that they do not, in point 
‘of fact, swallow one another up, and come at last toa single 
power, He expends a quantity of historical knowledge on this 
Point, but we need not dwell upon it. “When there are three 
parties, every one of which has much to fear from the others, 
it is not found that two of them combine to plunder the 
third.” 

‘Then comes the author's theory of Representation, 2s the 
check to misgovernment. On this subject, the reviewer is 
sather weak, making out that a Representative body as soon as 
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elected is an aristocracy, with an interest opposed to the interest 
of the community Although sent up (he says) in the first 
instance, under a law that provides for frequency of election, 
they may repeal that law, and declare themselves senators for 
life, “We know well that there 1s no real danger in such a 
case But there is no danger only because there 1s no truth in 
Mr Mull’s pnnciples. If men were what he represents them 
to be, the letter of the very constitution which he recommends 
would afford no safeguard against bad government The real 
secumty 1s this, that legislators will be deterred by the fcar of 
1caistance and of infamy from acting in the manner which we 
have descnbed But restraints, exactly the same in kind, and 
differing only mm degree, exist in all forms of government 
‘That broad Ime of distmction which Mr Mill tnes to point 
out between monarchies and aristocracies on the one side, and 
democracies on the other, has in fact no eustence In no 
form of government 1s there an absolute identity of interest 
betwecn the people and their rulers In every form of go- 
vernment, the rulers stand in some awe of the people The 
fear of resistance and the sense of shame operate mn a certain 
degree, on the most absolute kings and the most ilberal 
olgarchies And nothmg but the fear of resistance and the 
sense of shame preserves the freedom of the most democratic 
communities from the encroachments of ther annual and 
biennial delegates ” 

‘When the reviewer comes to the composition of the con- 
stituent body, he makes a very successful hit Seizing hold 
of Mill's proposal to purge the electoral roll of all those indivi- 
duals whose mterests are mvolved in those of other indivi- 
duals, and thereupon to omit women, he retorts, in his best 
style of lofty phraseology, and telling citations from lustory, 
and shows what & miserable protection this principle affords. 

The next branch of the argument relates to the extent of 
the suffrage. There 1s not much to detain us here; the 
reviewer's argument bemg grounded on the danger, that the 


MILL'S APPEAL TO THE MIDDLE CLASS, ary 


poor, as being in the majority, might plunder the rich. One 
passage foreshadows some of the most renowned strokes of 
his later rhetonc. The civilized part of the world, he saya, 
has now nothing to fear from the hostihty of savage nations, 
The deluge of barbansm will no more nturn to cover the 
earth, “But is it possible that, in the bosom of civiheation 
itself, may be engendured the malady which shail destroy it?” 
“Ts it possible, that im two or three hundred years, a few lean 
and halfnaked fishermen may divide with owls and foes the 
Tums of the greatest European cities—may wish ther nets 
amidst the relics of her gigantic dochs, and build thar huts 
out of the capitals of her statcly cathedrals?" The possr 
bility 18 to be a reality, uf Mill's prinaipks are adopted, that 
3s, f we make even an approach to Universal Suffrage 

One more criticism remains Milly appeal to the middle 
ranks, as the effective control of the dumory, which he 
conveys in a passage of rial cloquence, notwithstanding 
Macaulay’s comparison of his style to Puchd, 1 given as a 
“delicious bonne bouche of wisdom, which he has kept for the 
last moment” ‘The reviewer thinks that this alonc 1s cnough 
to dispose of Mills whole theory of Represcntation A few 
pungent alternative interrogations are given as settlers“ Will 
the people act against therr own interest? Or will the middle 
class act against its own interest? Or 1s the interest of the 
muddle rank identical with the interest of the people? If any 
one of the three be answered in the affirmative, hu whole 
system falls to the ground If the interest of the middie rank 
be identical with that of the people, why should not the 
powers of government be trusted to that rank,” and so on 
In short, the reviewer brings Mill round to his own settlement 
of the question —“ The system of universal suffrage, accord 
ing to Mr Mill's own account, 1s only a device for doing 
circurtously, what a representative system, with a pretty high 
quahfication would do directly.” Did st never occur to the 
Teviewer, that the suffrage, once extended to the middle class, 

15 
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munst go on extending till it became universal ; and that Mill's 
view of the restraining power of the middle class, would then 
be all that was between us and the lean fishermen anchoring 
their boats in the docks of London and Liverpool ? 

‘The article bas still several pages of highly seasoned rhetoric, 
in which the writer amplifies the absurdities of Mill's theory 
of motives. We must, however, confine ourselves to one 
paragraph which contains his own Political Logic, 

“ How, then, are we to arrive at just conclusions on a subject 
80 important to the happiness of mankind? Surcly by that 
method which, in every experimental science to which it has 
been applied, has signally increased the power and knowledge 
of our species,—by that method for which our new philo- 
sophers would substitute quibbles scarcely worthy of the 
barbarous respondents and opponents of the middle ages,—by 
the method of Induction ;—by observing the present state of 
the world,—by assiduously studying the history of past ages, 
by sifting the evidence of facts,—by carefully combining and 
contrasting those which are authentic,—by generalising with 
judgment and diffidence,—by perpetually bringing the theory 
which we have constructed to the test of new facts,—by cor- 
recting, or altogether abandoning it, according as those new 
facts prove it to be partially or fundamentally unsound. Pro- 
ceeding thus, —patiently,—diligently,—candidly,—we may hope 
to form a system as far inferior in pretension to that which we 
have been examining and as far superior to it in real utility 
as the prescriptions of » great physician, varying with every 
atage of every malady and with the constitution of every 
patient, are to the pill of the advertising quack which is to cure 
all human beings, in all climates, of all diseases.” 

The writer is sorry and surprised when he sees men of good 
intentions and good natural abilities abandon this healthful and 
generous study, to pore over speculations like those which he 
has been examining? As for the greater part of the sect, it is 
‘of little consequence what they study, or under whom, On 





AUTHOR'S REPLY TO THE ATTACKS. aay 


the whole, they might have chosen worse They may as well 
be Unlitanans as jockeys or dandies ‘Their quibbling about 
velf-interest and motives, hurts the health less than hard drink- 
ing, and the fortune less than high play . it ts not much more 
laughable than phrenclogy, and 1» immasurably more humane 
than cock fighting 

Such 15 the first of the thre articks We hve to regret 
that t did not appear before the Mestmunstes Retiene passed 
out of the hands of the orginal airck., the reply in that case, 
would no doubt have been Mills own The actud reply made 
2 stand for the author's onanal positions, but it was ng match 
for Macaulay, and enabled hun to produce a sccond, and a 
third article, even more unspanng than the fist Those are 
almost exclusively occuprd with a diskétian of the Greatest 
Happiness Principle, which, the writer telly uy an one plaice, 1s 
important if true, but unhappily wy not true he ont interes, 
of the artic» 1s the conclusion, which iterites the iia of 
middle clisy representation , and stutes the whole conttovemy 
between him and Mill to Ire “in the success [he should have also 
said, and the fina/sty] of the experiment which we propow." * 

It so happened that Mill did himsulf reply to these articles 
In the “Erigment on Mackintosh,” he has to encounter an 
onslaught on nis “Government,” in which Mackintosh avons 
that his mode of reasoning 1s the same as that adopted in the 


© Im bis specch on the Peoples Charter m 1842 Macwutry dis vows fin aity 
and does not consider that the uttkment muck by the Reform: Hell can Last for 
ever Yet he adds — My frm conviction as that im our country uniwrit 
suffrage 19 incompatible not with thes oF that form of guvernm nt but with aif 
Forms of government and with everything for the sike of which forms of ovum 
‘ment exst that rt  mompatble with property and thatst 1s con ¢ ymcntly um 
compatiLie with civilisation . Lacats bave shown wbuber be or Mill r.asoned. 
‘dest 

‘Wilberforce writing to Macaulay's relative Mr Bibingion spas of hus 
firet arncie thos — Jum much pleased with a review of Lom Mic uilay sam 
the Zécabergh xu not merely the supenor taknt which 1 indicates bat 1s 
beung os he nght nde The Westmeaster Review of which Mill 1s 1 poneipal 
support, 1 a very muchievous publication, and ths rvew will be a death- 
Blow to DGil as a reasoner.” 
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Review articles* With an evident chuckle, Mill says this is 
convenient, because the answer which does for Sir James, will 
do for the Edimburgh Review, 

The main argument against Mill’s @ priori reasoning is that 
men do not always act in conformity with their true interest, 
sometimes mistaking it, and sometimes impelled by passion to 
disregard it, ‘This, say the two critics, overthrows the whole 
fabric of Mr. Mil’s political reasoning. The reply is, that 
Mr, Mill's political reasoning is in perfect conformity with it, 
as will now be shown”. With a view to the principles of go- 
vernment, it was indispensable to ask, what is that within a 
man which has the principal influence in determining his 
actions, The answer of Mr. Mill was,—“the man’s view of 
his own interest”. “Would Sir James have had him retam 
any other answer? Sir James abstains from saying s0.” “It 
is very obvious to any one who has read Mr. Mill's Treatise, 
in what sense he uses the word ‘interest’. He uses it neither 
in the refined sense of a man’s best interest, or what is con- 
ducive to his happiness on the whole; nor to signify every 
abject which he desires, although that is 2 very intelligible 
meaning too. He uses it, in its rough and common accepta- 
tion, to denote the leading objects of human desire ; Wealth, 
Power, Dignity, Ease ; including escape from the contraries of 
these” “In deliberating on the best means for the govern- 
ment of men in society, it is the business of philosophers and 
legislators to look to the more general laws of human nature, 
rather than the exceptions.” 

He then adduces a number of quotations from great 
authorities to the effect that, in political matters, the paramount 


‘In a letter to Napier, Mackintosh has this remark, ‘I think the articles 


phere with having comselted experience, but with having coumited ber ether 
Partally or superfically. 


SELF-INTEREST THE FORCE tN POLITICS, aag 


etermining fact is always selflove or self mterest. ‘Thus says 
Hume—* Pohtical wnters have established it as a maurn, that 
in contriving any system of government, and fixing the several 
checks and controls of the constitution, ever, min ought to be 
supposed a knave, and to have no other end, in all his actions, 
than private interest” “It appears somewhat strange, that a 
maum should be true in politics which 1s file m fact But to 
batssfy us on this head, we may consider, thit men ar generally 
tore honest in thar private than m thar publi capuity, and 
will go greater lengths to serve a party, than when thuir own 
pnvate interest is concerned = Honour » a great check upon 
mankind , but when a considirabk. body of men act together, 
this chech 1s in a great measure removed, since amin is sure 
to be approved of by his own party for whit promotes the 
common interest , and he won learns to despise the clumours 
of advervanes" “In any plan of government, continues 
Hume, where the power 1s distnbuted among wert courte 
and several orders of men, we should always consider the 
separate interest of each court and exh ordcr, and if we find 
that, by the skilful division of powcr, this interest must 
Necessanly, in its operation, concur with the publi, we may 
Pronounce that government to be wise and happy” “ In this 
opimion I am justified by experience, as well as by the authority 
of all philosophers and politicians, both ancient and modern” 

He next quotes, from Blackstone, a passage invoking the 
Creator's view of the subject, and treating it as a part of Divine 
wisdom and benevolence, to reduce the rule of olxdince to 
one paternal precept, cack man should pursue his own happiness 
‘He next produces a number of stnking expressions of the same 
view from the Refublic of Plato, such as this — Without 
identity of interest with those they rule, the rulers, instead 
of being the guardians of the flock, become wolves and its 
devourers ” 

He winds up by taking the sting out of the reproach of 
falufying human nature, m a very few words, “ Mr, Mull, ix is 
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necessary to observe, confines his enquiry to one department 
of government.” “Sir James says, it is a wrong thing to 
attempt to explain the immense variety of political facts, by 
the simple element of a contest of interests. Be it so, but Mr. 
Mill has not sought to explain the immense variety of political 
facts at all What he attempted was to show how a community 
could obtain the best security for good legislation.” As to 
referring “the immense variety of political facts to that variety 
of passions, habits, opinions, and prejudices, which we discover 
only by experience, Sir James's enumeration, far as he thinks 
it goes beyond Mr. Mill, is byno means complete Sir James, 
for example, does not include reason among the principles in 
human nature, which account for historical facts. I,on the 
contrary, am of opinion that the whole nature of man must be 
taken into account, for explaining the ‘immense variety’ 
of historical facts.” 

We can see now how much more edifying it would have 
been if Mill and Macaulay had encountered one another 
directly in the controversy. I will here add a remark of my 
own, as regards the charge of leaving out of account men's 
sympathies and disinterested affections, in framing a theory of 
government, It is quite true that our nature is endowed toa 
certain degree with such motives, and when they are in opera- 
tion, they restrain the outgoings of pure selfishness. But even 
this does not complete the compass of human motives, We 
are constituted farther with a high susceptibility to the pleasurea 
of malevolence, which also play a part in the relations of 
government. The worst miseries that have been inflicted by 
rulers have been dictated not simply by the love of eggrandise- 
ment, but by positive delight in cruelty. In savage life, the 
pleasure is habitual; in civilized nations, it is more rare, but 
not wanting. 

It is now time to finish this survey by referring to the last 
and best criticizm on the article, in the political chapters of 
John Mill's Zagic 


JORN MILL's CRITICISM OF THE ARTICLE 23r 


In recounting the imperfect or one-sided methods of reason- 
ing in the Social Science, John Mill devotes a chapter to the 
Expermental or Chemical method, to whuh Macaulay e- 
clustvely trusted, and another to the Geometneal or \botmct 
Method, of which his grand evimpl 15 the “interest philosophy 
of the Bentham School”, He giscs the doctrine the benefit 
of those liberal qualifications that tts supporters claimed for it, 
by which it ty reduced to such a statement as this —Any 
succession of persons, or the myurity of any body of persons, 
‘will be governed in the bulk of thetr conduct by their personal 
interests. The theory yoes on to infer, he says, quite ¢orrectly, 
that the only rul.ry who will govern according to the interest 
of the governed, are those whose selfish interests are in ace 
cordance with theirs = And to this 1s added a third proposition, 
namely, that no rulers have their selfish interest identi i wath 
that of the governcd, unless it be rendercd so by accountability, 
that 1s, by dependence on the will of the governed 

Now, says John Mull, no one of these propositions 1s true; 
the last is extremcly wide of the truth In refuting them he 
insists only on what 1s true of all rulers, viz, that the character 
and course of their actions 1s largely influenced by the habitual 
sentiments and feelings of the community, and also hy the 
mamms and traditions which have descended to them from 
other rulers, their predecessors Although, therefore, private 
interest 15 a very powerful force, even the particulars constituting, 
the goodness or badness of thcir government are m no small 
degree influenced by those other circumstances. 

‘Turning now to the proposition that responsibilty to the 
governed 1s the only thing capable of producing in the rulers 
a sense of identity of interest with the community, this 13 still. 
less admissible as a universal truth Even identity m essentials 
is not confined to this cause. The suppression of anarchy and 
of resistance to law, the complete establishment of the central 
authority in a state of society hke that of Europe in the middle 
ages, is one of the strongest imterests of the people, 2s well as 
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of the rulers ; and the responsibility of the rulers to the people, 
instead of strengthening might even weaken this motive. He 
quotes Queen Elizabeth and Peter the Great as cases in point. 

He goes on:—I am not here attempting to establish a theory 
of government, nor to determine the proportional weight to 
be given to the circumstances left out by this school of 
politicians, I am only concerned to show that their method 
was unscientific, To do them justice, he adds that their 
mistake was not so much one of substance, as of form ; they 
set forth as a great philosophical question what should have 
passed for what it really was, the mere polemics of the day. 
The constitutional checks that they stood up for, were those 
that England, and the leading nations of modern Europe, 
actually stood in want of He expresses his regret, however, 
that the small portion of the philosophy of government wanted 
for the immediate purpose of serving the cause of parliamentary 
reform, should have been held forth by thinkers of such 
eminence as a complete theory. No doubt they would have 
applied, and did apply, their principles with innumerable 
allowances. But it is not allowances that are wanted, but 
breadth of foundation. The phenomena of society do not 
depend, in essentials, on some one agency or law of human 
nature, with only inconsiderable modifications from the others. 
A deductive politics should be a deduction from the whole, 
and not only from a part of the laws of nature that are con- 
cermed. 

Such is John Mill's criticism of his father’s Method of 
Politics. Were it not for the very ample concessions he makes, 
I abould feel disposed to object to his taking the article on 
Government as a nearly pure specimen of d priori reasoning, 
unbalanced by the application of the supplemental method of 
experience, that is, reference to political facts as given in 
history. His father knew as much history as any man of his 
time; be had pondered its lessons, and would not have pro- 
pounded any doctrine at variance therewith. But in such a 
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very synoptical article, the citation of historical instances would 
have been mmpossible, or, rf posuble, illusory. What was 
wanted was a formal and eahaustive setting forth of the gene- 
ralizations of historical facts, widely exzmined, sited and com- 
pared; a process that John Mill would have been the first to 
do homage to, as the only complete and satefactory supple- 
ment to his deductive positions, 

For a pure specimen of the d frrors method, I should refer 
to the political systems of Owen and Fourcr, men who trusted 
in ther theones without any historical reference whatever. Or 
if John Mill wished a good specimen from a higher source, 
he might have quoted his father’s paper on Education, where 
the 2 prtort mcthod 1s worked to the nearly total exclusion of 
experience ; the writer's mind in this case, being almost wholly 
unprovidcd with the materials of such cxperience, 


JURISPRUDLACE, 


This was one of the author's special studies. He had made 
progress in it, when he first came to London, he had unbibed 
all that Bentham had gren forth upon the subject, and we 
have seen what were his projects of future work in regard to it 

The word “Jurisprudence” docs not always cover the same 
field. The definition given of it in the arncle 35 the protection 
of nghts. It belongs to Legnlation to establish nghts, to 
Jurisprudence to protect them In the protection of nghts, 
however, there are vanous operations that nicd not all be 
taken in connexion. Raghts have to be carefully defined, for 
one thing: this relates to the Wording of the Law, and 1 a 
department by itself. Then comes the means of sutling 
disputed nghts, involving Judicial Procedure and Evidence; a 
subject so far cognate to the previous, that it may properly 
fall within the same treatise. When nghts are wilfully set at 
nought, the offenders are subject to penalties , which introduces 
the doctrine of Punishments, their choice, and their gradation 
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according to the offence But the discussion of Punishment 
18 60 pecular that st admits of an isolated treatment, and needs 
not be handled m the same scrence that embraces the previous 
departments Bentham was one of the first to give a complete 
theory of Punishments,® and he made it into a separate 
branch of study. 

Mull introduced the subject mto the present article , but 
he might have done better to exclude it entirely from the 
emcle of subjects connected w.th the expression and the inter- 
pretation of the law Even m this hmited circle, there 1s a 
useful subdivision of heads that need an isolated discussion, 
although more closely connected with one another than the 
theory of Punishment 1s with any 

“The definition of nghts constitutes that part of law which 
has been generally denominated the Crrsl Code The defimtion 
of offences and punishments constitutes that other part of law 
which has been generally denommated the criminal or Pesal 
Core, 

“When nghts are distributed, and the acts by which they may 
be violated are forbidden, an agency 1s required, by which that 
distribution may be ma:ntained, and the violators of it punished 
‘That agency 1s denominated Judicature The powers by 
which this agency 1s constituted, require to be accurately 
defined, and the mode in which the agency itself 1s to be 
carned on must be fixed and pointed ont by clear and deter- 
munate rules These rules and defimtions prescnbe the form 
and practice of the courts, or mode m which the judicial 
functions are performed, and constitute that branch of law 
which has been called the Code of Procedure” 

‘These three codes—the civil code, the penal code, and the 
code of procedure—form the whole subject of jursprudence (in 
the widest sense) Of the three, the last exists only for the 
sake of the first and the second Courts and their operations 


‘© The treatue of Beccana wes slmost the only work of any mark before 
Bentham It has grest value und Bentham testifies to rts ments 
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are provided in order thet the provisions of the civil and penal 
codes may not be without their effect. 

First, then, comes the peculiarly logical operation of defining 
right. For example, to define the rights to Tand, is to 
enumerate all the services that a man 1s allowed to derive trom 
his land—cultrvating it, letting it, building on it, and so forth 
[1 may remark, in passing, that the use of negate or evlu- 
sive definition has not yet been fully appreciated in legal 
definitions} Another essential part of the definition of a right 
is the description of the fact that gave birth to it; as fint 
occupancy, labour gift, contract, succession, the will of the 
legislative. ‘To this has to be added @ descuptiun of the huts 
that put an end to a nght; as gitt, contract, death, Ac. When 
a right becomes matter of judu ial enquiry, theretore, what has 
to be seen is—(1) whether there happened any of the events 
that give a nght, and (2) whether there hapjened any of the 
events that put an end to the nght. 

The definition of nights in these ways makes up the Civil 
Code, as a matter of form, the legislature having previously 
determined the substance. [The word “Codification” ex 
presses the highest refinement of the civil code, the <lassifying. 
and arranging of rights in the most natural and illustrative 
connexion, lke the classification of Plants m Botany,] 

The Penal Code has to declare what acts are mect for 
punishment. This is to make out offences ; and these ought 
to be as rigorously defined as nights under the Civil Code. 
Here, the author summarizes Bentham, 

He next devotes a chapter to the nature of Punishmcnt, or 
Penalties, which, as I have said, might be excluded from the 
present connexion, without impamng the discussion of the 
other subjects. The chapter is a good epitome of Hentham’s 
elaborate and almost exhaustive treatment. 

‘Then comes what must always be a principal part of Jurin- 
prudence as limited to a group of kindred and mutually 
dependent topics ; that is to say Procedure in the Courts, or 
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the Judicial Business, This was the topic of Bentham’s life- 
long fight with English Law as he found it, and Mill gives 
a few of Bentham’s leading suggestions, such as that the 
partics in a dispute should meet at the very outset in the 
presence of the judge, He contrasts the effect of such a 
proceeding with the complicacy and chicanery of the English 
Law. This is the first stage of judicial business. The next 
is the taking of Evidence, on which also Bentham is the 
authority par excellence, and is here.strictly followed. 

The last topic is the Judicial Establishment ; the appoint- 
ment and qualifications of judges, the check upon their 
proceedings, and the constituting of Courts of Appeal. Here 
the grand safeguard is Publicity and a Free Press. A favourite 
idea with Bentham was that judges should decide singly, #0 
that there might be no divided responsibility. 

In discussing the expediency and the constitution of Courts 
of Appeal, another has 2 fling at the aristocracy, who, he aays, 
monopolize this luxury. “It is the aristocratical class who 
have made the laws ; they have accordingly declared that the 
suits which were important to them should have the benefit 
of appeal ; the suits not important to them should not have 
the benefit of appeal.” 

The judgment seat should never be empty ; there should be 
deputies to take the place of the judges in their absence, 
Moreover, besides the judge and his deputy, there are two 
adjuncts to every tribunal, which are of the utmost importance; 
indispensable, indeed, to the due administration of justice. 
These are, a pursuergeneral, and a defendergeneral. Their 
business can easily be gathered from their designations. 
Neither has yet found his way into the English courts. 

My chief purpose in giving this outline is to show that Mil] 
was an apt disciple of any man that had thoroughly worked a 
subject. He was a good learner, and did. not affect originality 
by making changes upon other people’s views for the mere 
sake of change. 
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LIBERTY OF THE FRESS. 


‘The articles in the reprinted volume are not given alpha- 
betically, as they were published, and the arrangement may 
therefore be supposed to be according to the author's view ot 
their natural sequence. The third in order is the Limeuiy oF 
THe Press, which Mill, in common with Bentham, conudered 
bound up with Law and Politics ahke. There is sanely a 
right that may not be violated by the instrumentality of the 
press , scarcely an operation of yovernment that may not be 
disturbed by st. If the employment of the press has the effect 
of depriving any one of his rights, or of producing disobedience: 
to government, the offence is to be treated, not as sumcthing 
new, but as any other mode of producing the same umount of 
interference with nghty would be treated. If the press 1s made 
an instrument of causing murder, the person so employing it 
ia guilty of murder. 

In point of fact, however, the Press is an instrument particu- 
larly adapted for the commission of injuries against Reputation, 
and for effecting disturbance to the operations of Government, 
while it has no particular adaptation for the commimuion of 
other offences. The enquiry then is twofold how far the 
press necds to be restrained with respect to privafe repulatwn, 
and how far with respect to Government. 

The right of Reputation means that every man is considered 
as having a right to the character that he deserves ; that is, 
to be spoken of according to his actions. The author secs no 
difficulty in defining this offence so that it can be made the 
occasion of an action ai law. The law can say such and such 
actions are not to be imputed; and the court decides as a 
question of fact whether words have been used that impute 
them. 

‘The remedy for offences of this kind includes compensation 
to the injured individual Whenever a money value can be 
put upon the injury, the reparation should take that form. In 
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most cases, it is enough thet the man that has propagated 
calumny should contradict tt a8 openly and as widely as the 
calumny has spread, 

‘The farther question arises—how shall we create sufficient 
‘motives to prevent the commussion of slander , ought there to 
be specific penalties, in addition to the redress provided above ? 
‘This, the author thinks, is 2 question of the perfection or 1m 
perfection of the laws If the machmery were so perfect as to 
secute compensation to the injured party, the certainty of that 
compensation would be a deterring motive without other penalty 

It 1s a farther question, whether the nghts of reputation 
should extend beyond the boundanes of truth On this 
ticklish matter, the author puts forth bis usual micety of dis- 
cnmination In cases where people commit offences against 
the law, information should never be withheld by any one If 
the offence alleged 1s one to draw down public censure, without 
legal penalty, there should, m hke manner, be no concealment 
either, provided always that public approbation and disappro- 
bation were nghtly dispensed In the present state of society, 
am most countnes, this cannot be sud, and the press should 
not be justified m awakenmg up antipathies that happen to 
prevail on matters of religious or other sentiment Where the 
good or evil of actions is beyond dispute, it 1s of great conse- 
quence that they should be stated in their true colours. This 
as the rule, the other case 1s the exception, 


‘The second question regarding the Press, the relation to 
Government, is by far the more mportant of the two, and 
recetves 2 searching investigation Both before and after the 
writing of this article, the author was often engaged in the 
polemic m favour of freedom of speech, here, he gives his 
judicial handing of the question. 

First, then, exhortations to obstruct the operations of 
government # defas/, should be conmdered as offences ; while 


directed against government generally, they should not be so 
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considered. As the application of force to resist any single 
act of the government 1s pernicious and punshable, so should 
be an incitement through the prosy to such rentance, But to 
punish general drapprobation of the government 1s to destroy 
all the secunties of the people agamst migovernment, and 
the obyectonable point 1 reached only when st amounts to 
civil commotion for no end. 

In apportioning puntshment for this class of offences, the 
thing to avoid 1% sengeance, So lony as there are abuses in 
government, s0 long will the men that profit by these, exert 
themsuhes to multiply offences against yovemment, and to 
apply punshments with the greatest seserty Hence puntsh- 
ments for contempt , for vindicating the honour of the court, 
the government, or the magrtracy ; ail intended to gratly 
‘vengeance, and to protect abuses. 

In treating as offences all exhortations to obstruct govern- 
ment in detail, a distinction has to be drawn betwcen those, 
exhortations that are direct or cxphat, and those that are 
implied or constructive, ‘The last ought not to Ix. punthed, 
Of course, to blame the government at all, 15 te bring it into 
hatred or contempt ; and if this 1s to be punished, all freedom 
of cnticism 1s at anend = Wathout the liberty of censure, there 
can be no wakening up of the pubhe mind to overthrow a bad 
government. Especially ma governinent of popular ongin, 15 
the freest speech necessary for directmg the people’s chore 
‘The press imparts knowledge of the character of the candi- 
dates to begin with, and when they are chosen, it informs the 
public as to their conduct and behaviour ‘The proceedings 0. 
the Legislative Body should be reported ; and there should 
be a perfect berty to comment upon them. ‘This may seem 
to open a very wide door; just and unjust criticism being 
equally permitted. But who is to draw the lne? If pot every 
censure, but only some censures, are to be forbidden, which 
are to come under the law? The answer to this duposes of 
every difficulty connected with the liberty of the press, 
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‘There is no one that can be permuted to judge what cen- 
sures are just, and what are unjust. Whence the path of 
practical wisdom must be—permut alt alike The author 
supports this conclusion on the ground, that where all opmions 
are presented and argued fully, the true must preva He 
adduces a long array of authontes in favour of the same 
view. 

He next gives the question an unexpected tum. The press 
ws abused, when a government receives undeserved praue 
‘This 1s quite as mischievous, and quite as usual, as undeserved 
censure Snil, the liberty of the press must include the 
licence of over praise, as well as of under praise We must not 
permit either, without also permitting the other The same 
remark was made by Bentham, and was charactenstic of tim 
and Mill alike , ether was capable of onginating it, and I am 
not aware that it was made by any previous defender of a free 


press 

A special chapter 1s devoted to showing that Freedom of 
Censure in the Institutions of Government 1s necessary for the 
good of the people, and the illustration contains a vanety of 
vigorous home thrusts The concluding chapter—~Limitations 
to Freedom of Discussion, which involve its destruction—deals 
with “decency” and “indecency” as applied to discussions, 
and as contributing @ ground for permutting or not permitting 
freedom ‘Lhis brings up the use of vehement, passtonate, or 
intemperate language, in which he lays st down, that you can- 
not forbid passionate language, without giving a power of 
obstructing the use of censonal language altogether. The 
apphcation 1s made to Religious opmuons These may include 
anything passive obedience was treated as a rehgious doc- 
tmne Without perfect freedom to express rehgious opmuons, 
the press 1s not free even for political opinions, 
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PRISONS AND PRISON DISCIPLINE 

‘The reform of Prions was one of the chief labours under 
taken by the philanthropists of the earl part of the century 
Howard had begun his labours previously Buntham took up 
the subject and spunt several vexatious years upon the tro 
duction of hy Panopticon arrangement It was a leading topic 
with William Allen’s band, and occupnd many pages of hu 
Philanthroput Mali frequently contributing to the expositions 
and urging the Panopticon plan In this article, he presents a 
reasoned view of the entire subject, dcahng with all the pre- 
valent errors and abuses, and «expounding frst principles at 
every stage He disermimates between the means of stfe 
custody and the means of punishments, musts strongly on 
taking can of the prisoners’ health, examines and appries 
alt the devices for punishment, and consuls how best to 
combine punishment with reformatory dixaplinc, [his last 
involves some hind of labour, which should be productive, both. 
to the public and to the prsoncr He concludes the article 
thus —“In the dclincation presented, the only ment we have 
to claim ts that (if our cndcavour has tren successful) of 
adding perspicuity to compactness = Uhre 15 not, we believe, 
an idea which did not onginatc with Mr Bentham, whow 
work ought to be the manual of all those who are con cred in 
this matcnial department of public admunistration ” 


COLONY 


Here the author's breadth of knowledge appears to great 
advantage. He surveys all the colonizing operations known to 
history, discriminates their kinds, and assigns to cacn its 
benefits and its evils The Greek and Roman colomes took 
off a redundant population, a circumstance that in Greace 
was visible to vulgar eyes, although m modern Europe it 6 
visible only to enlightened eyes The author makcs this a text 
for « discassion of the popalation question, mth the view of 
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assigning the precise conditions wherein # remedy for excessive 
numbers at home is provided by emigration. The chief con- 
ditions are—the existence of good land to go to, and the 
distance moderate. 

For penal colonies, he has nothing but unqualified condem- 
nation. 

‘Another leading class of colonies is those where the predo- 
minating idea is Territory 2s such. There are two ways of 
making profit of increased territory. One is by Tribute; which 
the author soon disposes of. “We may affirm it, as a deduc- 
tion from the experienced laws of human society, that there is, 
if not an absolute, at least, a moral impossibility, that a colony 
should ever benefit the mother country, by yielding it a 
permanent tribute.” The other mode of making profit is by 
Trade. This involves monopoly ; and it was denied by Adam 
Smith that monopoly could ever be of any advantage; on the 
contrary, it must be a source of disadvantage to the mother 
country. The author supports this position at length. 

He then exposes the fallacy of increasing our maritime 
strength by colonies, A more plausible case in favour of 
colonial possessions is the occurence of rich mines, Even this 
would do a government little good, unless it worked them on 
its own account, 

‘What then is the good of Colonies? Chiefly to give places 
to members of the ruling class, They are a grand source of 
war, and of additional expense in war; but they create and 
increase patronage and the means of corruption to the govern 
ment at home. 

‘Mill was thus early in the field with those home truths on 
Colonies, that have since been expressed by G. Cornewall Lewis 
and Goldwin Smith. Bentham had likewise gone over the 
ground and come to much the same conciusions, 


LAW OF NATIONS. 
‘This subject was still ina vague condition when the present 
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article was written. Bentham had discussed it, but not at alt 
with the same minuteness and evhaustion that he had bestowed 
upon the other parts of law He mvented the present desig- 
nation for it—“ Intemnattonal” Law In a conversation, near 
the end of his life, he 15 reported to have spoken thus of the 
text-book then in use. “Few things are more wanting than a 
code of international law —Vattel’s propositions are most old- 
womanish and tautological They come to ths [aw ws 
nature—Nature is law. He builds upon aclound When he 
Means anything, it 1s from a vague perception of the principle 
of utihty; but more frequently no meaning «an be found 
Many of his dicta amount to this It us not just to do that 
which 1s unjust ” 

Mill begins by recurring to the definition of law in general 
—a Command, with a Sanction, enforced by Authority, which 
shows at once that the Iaws of Nations are not law in the 
Proper sense of the word They want the power of enforce 
ment. Still, “it us of use, that the ordmary inturoune of 
nations should be conducted according to certain forms, 
generally known und approved , because they will be observed 
on all occasions when there 1s no particular motive to violate 
them, and will often prevent disputes that might arise on 
frivolous occasions. They resemble, in this respect, the cere- 
monual of a court, or the established forms of ywhshed society”. 
He should have carned his comparson farther, by including 
private ethics, or the rules of morality that are cnforced, not by 
law, but by opmion, honours, or approbatron and disapprobation 
He does, in fact, expend several pages in showing the influence 
of public opinion upon the conduct ot men in all ranks , only 
that it is hable to be perverted im an Anstocratical country, 
where the code of morality 15 swayed to suit the interests of 
the wealthy and the powerful 

In framing a Code of International Law, we fall back upon 
the forms of Jurisprudence, and enquire what things, as between 
nations, ought to be constituted Rights. There are two states 
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that have to be considered—the State of Peace, and the State 
of War, 

In time of Peace, questions arise between conterminous 
countries, by the inhabitants of one country infringing the 
Property of the other. Here, the party sued should be amen- 
able only to the tribunals of his own country, but the definition 
of right should be taken from the country of the plaintiff’ For 
such a case, it would he convenient to have a common judica- 
ture, to consist of two judges, one from each country, with 
power to choose a third when they could not agree. 

There is more difficulty in applying redress when the rights 
of the person are violated. It is desirable thet each man should 
receive protection according to the laws of his own country ; 
and it is also desirable that each man should be punished 
according to the laws of his own country ; which objects are 
to a certain degree incompatible. In many cases, the tribunals 
of both countries will act much in the same way; in some 
cases, they may not. An inhabitant of Persia that forced cow- 
broth down the throat of a Hindoo, would not be punished 
in his own country as the Hindoo would consider sufficient., 

The rules applicable to individual property should apply to 
what belongs to the government. Portions of Land may give 
rige to disputes as to boundaries ; and these involve the whole of 
the questions respecting the acquisition of dominion or territory. 
Now, as with individual rights to property in land, so here— 
there ought to be # clear definition in the form of a statement 
of the events that confer domain, and of the events that take 
away domain ; and the question for 2 judicature would be the 
question of fact, whether such events had taken place. For 
the most part, these events are agreed upon among civilized 
nations ; as, for example, Occupancy, Transfer, and Conquest 
in a lawful war. 

As regards Waters, there are peculiar rights and privileges, 
as between nations. ‘The sea is equally open to all nations as 
passage for their ships. The most flagrant violation of this 
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Tight is pracy There is no general tnbunal for this offence, 
as there might be, the nation suffering punishes at its own 
hands. The portion of sea adyoming cach country his a more 
special value with regard to that country, as, for example, fur 
fishing , and special nghts are allowed on this had = But the 
practice of levying tolls at narrow inkts should be condemned 

‘When two countries are bounded by a mer, navigable or 
otherwise, the mutual nghts should be a matter of agreement 
between themselves, 


Rights m time of War are those tnat give nee to the more 
genous dificulties, What should he considered as necessary 
to render just the Commencement of a War? Whit should 
be regardcd as just and unjust in the modes of Carrying on a 
‘War? It would be impossible, even it at were within my 
purpose, to epitomise the masterly handhng of the delicate 
questions connected with this greatest of all political problems, 
Nothing, it seems to me, 1s wanted but fuller alostration to 
make it a perfect treatise on the thests De jure delist The 
thorough regard to human well Laing at all points, the careful 
weighing of the whole of the considerations on hoth sides of 
every emergency, the judicious suggestions for accomplishing 
the ends m view—are beyond praise Lam not awar. that the 
author's treatment has since bucn improved upon He starts 
with the position that, before going to war mn order to rudruss a 
supposed inyury, compensation should first be demanded He 
then considers the limitations that ought to be imposed on the 
destruction of property and of life. He argues agaist the 
devastation of a country, and the destruction of commerce 
‘He considers m what hght the desertion of sailors should be 
viewed He thinks that a free march through neutral tumtones 
should be allowed to both parties 

So much for the scope of an International Code. The 
framing of such a Code ought to be entrusted to delegates from 
all civihzed nations. Such a body of delegates would be the 
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proper judicature to interpret the code in each particular case. 
They would choose a judge, with whom the final decision 
should lie. It would be their duty to be present during the 
whole of the proceedings, and each of them to record separately 
his opinion upon the case, after the decision of the acting 
Judge had been pronounced. 

‘The author enters somewhat minutely into the procedure 
suitable for such a tribunal, and descants upon its value as a 
great school of political morality (he might have added private 
morality as well). The code once formed should be promul- 
gated. ‘Not only that, but the best means should be in full 
operation for diffusing a knowledge of the proceedings of the 
tribunal ; a knowledge of the cases investigated, the allegations 
made, the evidence adduced, the sentence pronounced, and the 
Yeasons upon which it is 

“ The book of the law of nations, and selections from the book 
of the trials before the international tribunal, should form a 
subject of study in every school, and a knowledge of them a 
necessary part of every man’s education, In this manner a 
motal sentiment would grow up, which would, in time, act as a 
powerful restraining force upon the injustice of nations, and 
Give a wonderful efficacy to the international jurisdiction, No 
nation would like to be the object of the contempt and hatred 
of all other nations ; to be spoken of by them on all occasions 
with disgust and indignation. On the other hand, there is no 
nation, which does not value highly the favourable sentiments 
of other nations ; which is not elevated and delighted with the 
knowledge that its justice, generosity, and magnanimity, are the 
theme of general applause.” 

It might even be possible to attach something of the natare 
of penalties to the smaller violations of the code. Marks of 
dishonour and disrespect, such as operate powerfully in private 
Tife, would have an efficacy as between nations. A number of 
cases might be found where certain benefits of the law, granted 
to other foreigners, might be refused to a delinquent state. 
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“By the application of the principles, which we have thus 
expounded, an application which implies no peculiar difficulty, 
and requires nothing more than care in the detail, we are 
satisfied that all might be done, which is capable of being done, 
toward securing the benefits of international law.” 


EDUCATION, 


This article must have been written in 1818, after the publi- 
cation of the History. The correspondence is silent upon it ; 
yet, it must have cost a great deal of labour. 

The plan of it is comprehensive to a degree, indeed too 
comprehensive, except as a survey of the whole field of in- 
fluences bearing on the formation of character ; to be parntioned 
among several workers. No one person could overtake all 
that is here sketched ; there would be even a disadvantage in 
including all subjects in one treatment. 

I have already remarked that the a friori, or deductive 
handling is here exclusively carned out The author hardly 
ever cites an actual experience in education ; far tess has he a 
body of experience summed up in empirical laws, to confront 
and compare with the deductions from the theory of the 
human mind, One would think he had never been either a 
leamer or a teacher, so little does he avail himself of the facts 
or maxims of the work of the school. 

‘Still, the essay has an interest of its own, and that intcrest I 
‘will endeavour briefly to set forth. 

“The end of Education, is to render the individual, as mach 
as possible, an instrument of happiness, first to himself, and 
next to other beings.” 

All circumstances bearing upon this end are proper to be 
taken into account. The primary division of them is into 
physical and moral, or rather psychological. 

To act upon the mind, we must know the nature of the 
mind In particular, we must enquire what are the qualities 
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of mind that chiefly conduce to happiness, and how to produce 
those qualities. 

Having laid out the ground, he enters at once into a disser- 
tation on Psychology ; be reviews the history of the doctrine of 
Association of Ideas, which he traces through Hobbes, Locke, 
Hume, and Condillac: drawing a few practical inferences 
therefrom ; such as the importance of attaching trains of 
thought to starting points that often recur in life. Thus the 
eagacity of priests discovered that religious thoughts and feel- 
ings could be best sustained by being connected with rising in 
the moming, going to bed at night, and meals. 

Again, as a train commences in some present sensation, so 
it may be conceived as terminating in the idea of some future 
pleasure or pain, as in our desires to attain good and to ward 
off evil Now, everything depends on how the interval is filled 
up; the intermediate trains may be either beneficial or hurtful. 
Suppose wealth and its adjuncts the end ; the enchained ideas 
terminating in the idea of wealth may be honest labour, or they 
may be vicious modes of acquiring riches, Education deter- 
mines which. 

Next comes the more specific enquiry, what are the Qualities 
of mind that should be fostered by education. There is, first, 
Intelligence, or Knowledge, with the sagacity of adapting 
means toends. In the second place, there must be a power 
of restraining the hurtful appetites, commonly expressed by 
Temperance, which is, however, to be distinguished from 
ascetic self-denial, Thirdly, for promoting the happiness of 
others, there must be benevolent impulses, under the two 
forms—Justice and Generosity. 

The objects now stated suffer at present from the want of 
any clear definition of Happiness. This deficiency is illus 
trated by the antagonism of philosophers in settling the Ethical 
‘End; which state of uncertainty is incompatible with precision 
in the means. 

‘The remainder of the essay is headed—“ Instruments, and 
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practical Expedients, of Education,” and may be expected to 
supply such guidance as the present condition of the subject 
will allow. At the threshold stands 2 question of theory, a> to 
how far the useful qualities of our nature are subyect to the 
power of education On this the author gas nearly alt 
lengths with the extreme view of Helsetius, namuls, that the 
maas of mankind are equal as to their susceptitility of mental 
excellence “ People,” he says, “form a very inakquate con 
ception of all the circumstances that act dunng the first months, 
perhaps the Grst moments of existence, and of the poncr of 
these circumstances m giving permanent quihties to the mind 
‘The works of Helvetius would have been ins Wuable, af they had 
done nothing more than prove the vast importance of these 
carcumstances in giving permanent qu lites to the mind ' 

‘On this subject, the author 1 the victim of a theory that 
grossly misrepresents the facts ‘The power of cducinon is 
great, but it does not account for alt the diffurenccs of character 
of men and of races 

The curious thing 1s that, in the next sc¢tion, he enters into 
the influence of physical causes, m which he obliged to 
advert to the natural differences of corporeal constitution , 
admitting, that m this respect, people are very unequally 
constituted by nature He attributes great credit to the works 
of Dr Erasmus Darwin, and M Cabanis, for Wustrating the 
power of physical circumstances in the production of mental 
modifications, and quotes largely from both All this was in 
advance of his age, but it 1s now superseded by statumcnts of 
much greater procision §=Duclling upon the unportance of 
Alument, or nutrition, he puts admirably a truth that mankind 
have been very reluctant to receive =“ The physical caus 
must go along with the moral, and nature hercif forbids, that 
you shall make a wise and virtuous pcopk out of a starving 
one, Men must be happy themselves, before they can rejoice 
in the happiness of others , they must have a ccrtam wgour of 
tind, before they can, in the mudst of habitual suffering, resist 
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& presented pleasure ; their own lives, and means of well-being, 
must be worth something, before they can value, so as to 
respect, the life, or well-being, of any other person. This or 
that individual may be an extraordinary individual, and exhibit 
mental excellence in the midst of wretchedness ; but a wretched 
and excellent people never yet has been seen on the face of 
‘the earth.” 

He proceeds to the circumstances of a moral kind that 
operate in education, The first is Domestic Education. This 
he expresses under his general formula, adopted throughout, of 
placing in the mind those mental trains that conduce to hap- 
piness and good conduct. “Children ought to be made to 
see, and hear, and feel, and taste, im the order of the most 
invariable and comprehensive sequences, in order that the ideas 
which correspond to their impressions, and follow the same 
order of succession, may be an exact transcript of nature, and 
always lead to just anticipations of events, Especially, the 
pains and pleasures of the infant, the deepest impressiens 
which he receives, ought, from the first moment of sensation, 
to be made as much as possible to correspond to the real order 
of nature. The moral procedure of parents is directly the 
reverse ; they strive to defeat the order of nature, in accumu- 
lating pleasures for their children, and preventing the arrival of 
pains, when the children’s own conduct would have had very 
different effects.” 

One of the commonest examples of perversion of the early 
‘training is to allow children to connect terrific images with being 
in the dark, Another is to connect admiration with the rich 
and powerful, and contempt with the poor and weak ; and to 
couple disgust and hatred with people that differ from us in 
country or religion, Again as regards the virtue of Temperance. 
‘The grand object evidently 1s, to connect wich each pain and 
pleasure those trains of ideas which, eccording to the order 
established among events, tend most effectually to increase the 
sum of pleasures upon the whole, and diminish the sum of 
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pains, In regard to Benevolence the prmary experience is 
this. The pleasures of those that surround the child are usually 
causes of pleasure to him , their pains, pains tohim = Now, it 
should be systematically arranged, that children should share 
in the pleasures of others, and thus, by connecting thur own 
Pleasures with thove of others, have an inducemunt to de good 
to others In this manner would be laid a foundation for @ 
hfe of beneficence 

The author has next some sery pertinent remarhs upon the 
love of power Ihe night way to command the wills of others 
1s to do thum good, the wrong way iy to do them ham 
“When a command over the wills of other mun is pursued by 
the instrumentality of pain, it kads to all the several degrees 
of vexation, injustice, crucity, oppression, and tyrinny It as, 
im truth, the grand source of all wichidness, of all the evil 
which man brings upon man When the cdue aon is 90 
deplorably bad as to allow an association tu be formed m the 
mind of the child between the grand olyect uf desir, the 
command over the wills of other men, and the ters ind pains 
of other men, as the means, the foundation 1s lad of the bad 
character—the bad son, the bad brother, the bad husband, the 
‘bad father, the bad ncyhbour, the bid maxistrat., the bad 
atwen—to sum up all in one word, the bid min ‘Yet, true 
It 38, a great part of education 1s still so conducted as to form 
that association The child, while it yct hangs at the breast, 
38 often allowed to find out by eaprrince, that crying, and the 
annoyance which it gives, 1s that by which chiefly it can com- 
mand the services of sts nurse, and obtain the plcasures which 
at desires” To this illustration he adds another from the 
fagging of boys at the great schools, where, he suys, it was 
found that the objections to it» abolition came frum the boys 
themselves , they submitted to the pain of being tyrannued 
over for a time, that they might have the counterbalancung 
pleasure of being tyrants m turn. 

‘The next head ws termed Technical Education, a wide 
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phrase for all the qualities necessary to make a man a good 
member of society in every way. They include, first and 
foremost, Intelligence. Under this branch the author dwells 
principally on the kind and amount of knowledge requisite for 
the different classes of society, and puts especial stress upen 
educating the lowest class. He disposes of the remark that 
intelligence does not necessarily conduce to virtue, by the 
counter-statement (which has the authority of Hume) “that 
knowledge and its accompaniments, morality and happiness, 
may not be strictly conjoined in every individual, but that they 
are infallibly so {in the mass) in every age, and in every 
country”. He has, as we might expect, some very strong 
remarks on the deficient education of our higher classes, and 
on the vices that impair the utility of old and opulent estab- 
lishment for their education. 

A separate handling is given to Social Education; but it 
does not evolve any new line of thought ; the main topic being 
our enormous susceptibility to the good and the evil regards ot 
society. The Political Education is the last branch. This is 
the key-stone of the arch ; the strength of the whole depends 
upon it. ‘The play of the political machine acts on the mind 
immediately, and with extraordinary power. ‘‘When the 
political machine is such, that the grand objects of desire are 
seen to be the natural prizes of great and virtuous conduct— 
of high services to mankind, and of the generous and amiable 
sentiments from which great endeavours in the service of 
mankind naturally proceed—it is natural to see diffused among 
mankind a generous ardour in the acquisition of all those 
admirable qualities which prepare a man for admirable actions; 
great intelligence, perfect selfcommand, and over-raling bene- 
volence. When the political machine is such that the grand 
objects of desire are seen to be the reward, not of virtue, not 
of talent, but of subservience to the will, and command over 
the affections of the ruling few; interest with the wax above 
to be the only sure means to the next step in wealth, or power, 
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or consideration, and so on; the means of pleasing the man 
sbove become, in that case, the great object of pursuit * 


Sueh is a feeble outline of this remarkable eway The line 
of thought 1» highly origmal, and most instructive on the points 
chiefly embraced = There 18 no powsbslity of palhating the 
defects of a too exclusne deductrve handling , but the study 
of the educator 1s repaid by the sumgestivencss of the theones. 
‘Unfortunately, there was no one but the author hinwclf capable 
of giving the full appluation to his pnnapks, and his most 
frtfal openin.s were not pursued 

Sir James Mackintosh having ventured on 2 criti ism of the 
Essay, the author took the opportumity of introducing into the 
“Fragment ’o biting reply Sir James mack some phuuble 
enough objections but finced them so badh, thit the author 
tmps him up ut every tum He sys, with an air of justice, 
that the eas1y shows the mconvenience of leaping at once from 
the most gencral laws, to a multiplicity of minute appearances, 
This is one pomt «Lhe other remark ts directed agunst the 
author's theory that the mtllctual and moral character ts 
entirely tormed by circumstances, and might have bin a 
formidable criticism in stronger bands 


In addition to the articles now reviewed, there were others 
not included with these m the reprint namely, Caste, Lino. 
austs, Besar, Benefit Societus, Banks for Savims  Vhe article 
“Caste” 1s, of course, a histoncal account of the institution of 
that name, with the anthor’s reflections upon it“ Ec onomusts” 
refers to the early I rench school of Political Economy, of which 
at grves a historical and entical account The thice last may 
be bnefly noticed as giving the author’s mode of viwing the 
great social problems connected with indigcnce. 


BEGGAR 


It is difficult to define and classify beggars Yet it 1» neces- 
sary to distinguish the classes before applying measures for 
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curing the evil. One great distinction is between such as beg 
from necessity, and such as beg from choice; there being great 
varieties of both sorts. For a description of the field of men- 
dicity, the author refers to the Report of a Committee of the 
House of Commons, in 1815, with reference to mendicity in 
the metropolis, The inquiry was very imperfect ; the interro- 
gation of witnesses superficial and unskilful ; but the facts and 
conjectures given in the Report are still the best information 
available, 

There is great difference of opinion as to the proportion of 
the two kinds, Some say, half beg from necessity ; others, all, 
or nearly all, from choice. Mill inclines to the second view aa 
regards the journeymen in the metropolis, being confirmed. in 
this view from private knowledge (meaning, no doubt, infor- 
mation supplied by Place). Begging is all but unknown in 
that class; and, considering the fiuctuations in their means 
of subsistence, “the resolution by which they abstain from 
begging should be regarded as one of the most remarkable 
phenomenz in the history of the human mind ”, 

Adverting to the number of beggars, he remarks that this is 
little ascertained ; yet, according to the experience of every 
attentive man, it is gradually diminishing. 

As to the deceptions practised by beggars, he holds in great 
contempt their alleged inventive ingenuity. The supposed 
gains of beggars are liable to great exaggeration. With regard 
to the allegation of their being violent and abusive when refused 
alms, he says :— 

“The writer of this article may give his own evidence. He 
has lived above fifteen years in the metropolis ; he has walked 
more than most people, both in the streets of London and in 
the roads and fields immediately surrounding it; he never 
gives anything to a casual beggar; he cannot at this moment 
recollect that, in the whole course of his experience, he ever 
met with one abusive word; but he has a hundred times 
teceived a ‘Thank you, sir,’ with a bow and a curteey from the 
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Ittle boys and gais whom he has refused and repulsed, and to 
whom it 1s evident that such a lesson 1 taught by those on 
whom their conduct depends. ‘The impostrous heggar, in 
fact, knows his art too well to lose his temper, and the spint 
of the age, so much improved, renders a mild dcportment 
Recessary to the success even of the worst employ ment” 

Tam not aware of any parallel instance of such obduricy on 
principle, except Archbishop Whately, who remarks sumeshere 
to the effect, that he had given away large sums for he nevolent 
purposes, but he could not reproach his consciunce with having 
ever given one halfpenny to a beggar 

‘The author then procerds to review the causes of Mendic ity 
They riclude—{1) Soldirmng, (2) Ihe Seate Lottery, (3) 
Dnink , (4) Local demands for temporary labour , (5) Gratuity 
taking, or Tipping—a degrading pro tice, which brings down 
the mind to the mendicity level, (6) Want of I ducation, 
(7) The Poor Laws, on shich he passes a kngthuned condum 
bation, (8) Early and improvident marnages, (9) Irchund - 
“supplies more than one third of all the bxpuarn of the 
metropolis”, (10) War, (11) Hid f egislation 

1 do not think that this enumeration shows the discnmination 
‘of the author at its best Soldienng and War «ome to nearly 
the same thing. Poor Laws is but a case of Bad Ligisiation, 
Want of Education he himself regards as a primal cause, of 
which Dnnk and Improvidence may be but cffects 

‘His remed.es correspond with the causes, but are somewhat 
better arranged They are — 

Review and amend the eusting laws relating to beggary 
‘This, of course, ts equivalent to Poor Law Reform 

Make provision for the efficient education of the whole mass 
of the people, down to the lowest individual 

‘Take all means for preventing the too rapid muluplication 
ef human beings. 

Reform the mode of governing Ireland 

‘Make a law to probibst all modes of paying the people that 
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have an affinity with yielding to the cravings of a beggar—se., 
abolish Tips. Here also he seems at fault. The most stringent 
laws made (as by Railway Companies) for this purpose have 
proved a dead letter. The improvement has consisted in sub- 
stituting fixed payments, to servants and others, in place of 
gratuities. But, indeed, I doubt if his view of tips is perfectly 
logical ; they are often a form of wages for work done or ex- 
pected, and sometimes a form of gift ar free-will offering. 

Cultivate the moral sensibility that prefers death to begging. 
(Clearly a department of Education.) 

Provide an asylum for rearing to virtue the children of 
beggars, 

Provide a system of Reformatories or Penitentiaries, 

Organise the visitation of the mendicant class; and make a 
complete Registration of the whole. 

Set up voluntary societies for the suppression of Beggary. 
‘These are valuable adjuncts of the State machinery. 

In these recommendations we have a forecast of what has 
actually been achieved in dealing with our indigent population. 
The English Poor Law of 1834 was the first great legislative 
advance ; and Mill and his friends in Parliament were strenuous 
in their advocacy of that measure. Indeed, the principal 
author of the law, Edwin Chadwick, although a man of great 
independence and originality of mind, came under the im- 
mediate influence of Bentham and Mill. 


BENEFIT SOCIETIES. 


‘The institution of Benefit Societies had been in existence for 
a good many years, and had been productive of admirable 
results, Mill reviews the history of the institution, and brings 
his philosophy to bear on its ramified workings. Taking into 
account the poverty and the ignorance of the people, the 
striking feature in these societies is the selfcommand and fore- 
sight that make provision in the present for the future. Having 
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perused the rules and regulations of a number of socicties in 
the metropulis and elsewhere, the writer pronounces some of 
them to be in a very remarkable manner favourable tw virtue. 
He traces the general effects of the societies, first, on the indi- 
vidual, and next on the public. ‘They di ish intemperance, 
and help to keep alive »emuhility to disgrace ; and sv tar “cur 
tribute greatly to all that virtue and yood conduct of which the 
labouring classes of this country are day by day displaying a 
greater and greater share”. ‘The main reason why the benefits 
of these cluly have not been fully realved 1 the unhappy 
state of the law in England, For a long time, they had no 
means of redress against being cheated: and the cost of 
law-suits prevented appeals to the court. ‘This evil bus beer 
only partially redressed. 











BANKS FOR SAVINGS, 


The objects of this clivs of banks are first stated, 

“Tf human happiness is prodigiously naproved by teverving 

for future use a proportion of the command which, over and 
above the necessaries of life, a man may possess over the 
means of enjoyment, it is surely desinthle that this great 
instrument of happiness should, in the greatest degree posible, 
be provided for the most numetous, and in the same degree in 
which the most numerous, the most itnportant portion of the 
race.” 
The chief merit of the institution lies in creating the dispasi- 
tion to accumulate: out of this will spring industry and 
frugality, which will imply temperance. ‘The upshot of the 
whole is a provision against the miscrics of want. 

In enquiring how far Saving» Bank, have these consequences, 
the author is led to consider the principle of population, 
“Though no part of the doctrine of Mr. Malthus has been 
left uncontested, it is now, among thinking men, pretty 
generally allowed that, excepting certain favourable situations, 

7 
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as in new countnes, where there is unoccupred land of sufficient 
productiveness, which may be pliced under culttvation as fast 
as men are muluplid, a greater number of human bemgs » 
produced than there 15 fuod to support ‘This, st 15 understood, 
w the hatatual condition of human nature” « . “What 
w& wanted, then, 1, the means of presenting mankind from 
wnercasing so fast, frum increas faster than food can be 
increased to support thum ‘To the discovery of these means, 
the resources of the human mind should be intenscly applied 
This 15 the foundation of all unprovement” 

Now the disposition to accumulitc i the foundation stone, 
But poople in a state of starvation, or on the very brink of 1t, 
have nothing to accumulate It 1s only the unmarned, and 
those that have no fares or very small fomilics, that can 
take advantage of savings banks In this part of the population 
the disposition to accumulate will to a certain extent be 
increased, but expernnce alone can say how far Single 
persons, being mostly young, are exapox.d to the temptations of 
youth, to sacnfice the future to the prsent “ Ihe training of 
the human mind must be more skilful, and more moral to a 
vast dugrce, before this salutary power will belong to any 
considerable portion of the youth in any class of the population, 
especially in the least instructed of all” 

“The greater part of those that have wntten on Savings 
Banks have left altogether out of view the principle of popula- 
tion ‘They have, therefore, Ikft out of view that circumstance 
on which the condition of the most numerous class of mankind 
radically, and uremedubly, and almost wholly depends Of 
cours¢, their observations and conclusions are of litle umport- 
ence” 

Others, more philosophical, expect the institution to “ have 
a salutary effect upon the principle of population, and ameborate 
the condition of mankind, by lessenmg the rapidity with which 
they muluply Thus m a speculation of the deepest interest. 
If this be an effect of axvings banks, they will, indeed, deserve 
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the attention and patronage of the philanthropist and the 
sage.” 

‘The first public suggestion of an inctitution corresponding to 
Savings Banks occurred in a scheme of Ikntham’s for the 
management of paupers, shich apprared, in t7o07, nm Arthur 
Young's Annals of Agrnulture. “Lhese “ trogality hanks" of 
Bentham were confined to the purchase of annuttes for old 
age ; an unnecessary {imitation of their tunctians 

In the arucle on Benefit Sucicties, there 6 an elaborate 
companvon of these with Swvings Banks, showing their 
superior applicability in many respects ty the situauun of the 
‘poorest, 


Cuarter VL 
WESTMINSTER REVIEW ANALYSIS OF THE MIND. 


1824—1829 


the sux years, from 1824 to 1829 inclusive, we have to 
Tefir, as leading events, the starting of the Westminster 
Renew and the completion of the Anal; sts of the Mind 
‘To the same period belongs the founding of the University of 
‘London 
The history of the Wertmunster Renew 1s gwen bnefly by 
John Mill in the Astobigraphy, and by Bownng m the Life 
of Bentham Neither account 1s very specific According to 
John Mill, the need of a Radical organ, to make head agamst 
the Edinbur sk and the Quarterly, had been a topic of conver- 
sation betwecn his father and Bentham many ears earlier, and. 
at was @ part of the plan that his father should be editor The 
“many years” would probably go back to the Ford Abbey 
intercourse, when there was the most abundant opportunity of 
discussing all manner of projects It would be a not onkikely 
supposition that Mull should resolse to finish his History before 
entermg on the tisk of editor When that time armved, 
Bentham was implicated in money losses, which might mds 
pose him to rsk a new venture, while Mills speedy appomt- 
ment to the India House would be accepted as a disqualification 
for the editonal post Thus last supposition, however, did not 
seem to be present to Bentham’s mind, for John Mall tells us 
that when the Zemew came to be started, Bentham made a 
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formal offer of the editorship to his father, and had to be then 
told of the incompatibility of the post with his official work, 
There is no very distinct statment of the amount of Ben- 
tham’s pecunun contribution to the heme — Lrom a phrase 
employed by John Mill, when at changed handy, in 1828 “the 
onginal funds wore marly or quite exhausted —we might infer 
that Bentham set aside a part ular sum to carry it on until it 
should be able to maintain wtvif, but what that sum was we 
have never been nformed® Indaed, both our sources of 
information kave Bentham himself courely in the background. 
Even his opmion of the management and wrung of the several 
numbers ty never alluded to Nevertheless, ulthouzh not so 
succcasful in all respects as its promoters could have wished, 
at gave the first opening for the promulgation of advanced 
views, whil. the occasion that dutuhed the Milly trum ats 
staff in less than four years was much to be reurettcd Et went 
on as a Benthamite organ when it passed into Colonel T homp- 
son's hands, Bowring being still editor, till it wis acquired by 
Molesworth in 1836, and amalgamated with his London Xetsew + 


6 The Reiev hid hillen imo difficulties Though the eu of the fre 
wumber bad bun very encouriging Ue permunent sak Bad never Plaine 
been sudcent to pry th eapenas on the sik on which Un Aq ote wis 
camed on Ios exp nus hid tiem consderitly tut no. sufhcently 
reduced On of tht edhtors Sothern hid risigd and wstral of the 
wniors including my futher ind mt who had heen prud Whe other contnbutors 
for our earinr wueles bad latterly written without po wymunt 

+ The account grien by Bownng 1 Wo th following efit —* In 1809 the 
Wateunsir Ke icowis started The funds wen dl furnsbed by Benth oa 
The editors for som. years were Mr Southern in the literary and mywif for 
the political deputnxal It aftereards passcd into my hinds dont ind oext 
was camed on by me mm conncaion with Colund Purront Thompron Its 
appearance everid no snvul flutienag among th two «ctons of tlk aniston 
cmicy which nt attacked with equal though not undisenmin ting ardour, 
"The aale, for some tim. was nearly 9000 and as its Radnwin to = large 
‘exteot among the unopuknt and dumocratc clissis whow 01% to books 
ma prncipally by associations of various sorts the number of ts raders was 
very grest.  Contnibubons were paid ten guineas a shect 

Bownng gives Bentham a own account of it, in a ktter to « correspondent, 
‘bot no new fact 1 added. Both Bownmg and Bestham meanon thet the 
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The articles contributed by Mill will be noticed, in the nar- 
rative, accordmg to date. 

Coincident with the third and fourth years of the Westwanster 
Review, was the appearance of the Perhameatary History and 
Renew, started by the elder Mr, Marshall of Leeds. 

The composition of the “ Analysis of the Mind” went on, 
by John Mill's account, chiefly in the autumn holidays of those 
six years It must have occupied his thoughts dunng many 
letgure moments besides His other wniting would not be 
sufficient to engross his spare time even when engaged in his 
office routine. 


The failure of the Chrestomathic School must have had a 
discouraging effect. Nothing was done towards a scheme of 
higher education on an enlghtened basis until 1825 The 
credit of projecting the University of London 1s due to the 
poet, Thomas Campbell. The most detailed account of the 

1s found in Place’s MSS Campbell's published 
letter to Lord Brougham (7imes, Feb. 9, 1825) was the first 
public intimation of the scheme. 

Io an entry im Place’s MS, dated 12th Feb, 1825, he says 
‘Campbell had often talked to him, for three years back, on the 
project of g LondoneUniversity. In the previous June, he 
told Place the results of his enquines into the German Univer- 
tities. It was after 4 conversation with Joseph Hume, that he 
wrote his letter to Brougham. Place talked in favour of the 
project in his wide circle “Thus the matter became known 
to @ great many persons. On the agth of January last, he 
urged the matter very strongly upon me, and I had a long con- 
‘versation with Mill respecting it. Mill discountenanced tt, as 


‘Longusans undertook the publiching of the R-veew, and then dechned, where- 
upon Baldwm became the publisher, but nether of them states what we leera 
frora Jobn Mill, that st was the aght of lus father’s arbcle m the Adsaburph 
Revecwe that deterred the Longmans, and that st was hus father’s maugation 
that Baldwin took thesr place, 
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be thought it was unattainable. On the following day, 
Brougham gave = cahes-head dinner; among others who 
dined there were Lord King. Joseph Hume, Thomas Camphell, 
and James Mull After dinner, Seapets Project was talked 
of, and, as I am informed, Campbell . . . was countenanced 
in huis project by the whole company, een one of whom had 
probably heard of t bkiore . . . .” 

At a dinner at Mr. John Smith's, a few days Inter, Mill, 
Brougham, and Campbell were present, and measures were 
resolved on §=Hume undertook to procure sub nbers to the 
amount of a hundred thousand pounds 

Mill, once embarked in the «heme, was a powerful ally. 
It was frequently rumarked by Grote, thit Mill's peronal 
ascendancy with men of wealth among the divcnters and 
among liberal poliucians generally, and the trust that they 
placed in his judgment, had a grat dal to do with the ob 
taming of the requisite funds ‘Ihcre are frequent notes to 
lum from Brougham, consulting on the progress of the « heme. 
Here 1s one —“I wish you could luok in on your way to 
the city, as I have a talk to hold with you, on our liberal 
Taunusters having refused 2 charter as not danng to fare Oxford 
bagotry, &c” 

Ata public meeting (the third that had been held) on roth 
Dec, 1825, Mill is one of a number of “ Noblemen and 
Gentlemen sclccted by ballot to compose the first Council”. 
‘The foundation stone of the building (now University College) 
was laid on goth Apni, 1827, followed by a dinner at Free- 
masons’ Tavern «Mill present 

In 1826, the arrangements were so far advanced, that they 
‘began to look out for professors, and, m October, Mull wrote 
to Dr. Thomson begging him to accept the chemustry chair, on 
the supposition that it could be made worth his while 

‘The appointment that gave the Council most trouble was 
the philosophy chair, Mill and hus alles put forsard Charles 
Hay Cameron, who is only recently deceased. He was then a 
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barrister, but afterwards held high appointments in India, being 
one of the Commission of three, presided over by Macaulay, 
for preparing the Criminal Code. He was one of Grote’s 
friends, and may have been brought forward by him. But as 
his orthodoxy was doubrful, the Evangelical Dissenters were 
hostile, and he could not be carried: Brougham staid away 
at the final push. Another candidate, a dissenting clergyman, 
conciliated Mill's support by professing to follow Hartley, and 
Mill took him up as a fis aller, and got him clected ; not with- 
gut the opposition of Mr. Grote, who then, as afterwards, held 
strongly the incompatibility of clerical vows with the /Jertas 
philosophandé. 

1824. 


‘The Supplement to the Encyclopedia is now finished, and a 
letter from Mill to Napier, on the 7th of May, winds up our 
extant references to the undertaking. 

“East Inpia House, May 7, 1824. 

“My pear Sir, 

“T ought to have replied to your kind letter before this 
time ; but the fact is, the number of the Supplement was not 
sent to me till the other day, and I deferred writing till 1 saw 
it, though I ought to have sent for it, but have the apology of 
having been both very busy and very ill. As to what you have 
said of me, I have but two feelings ; one is, fear that you have 
‘said much more good of me than I deserve ; the next is, great 
delight, which I am not so modest as to seek to disguise, that 
Iam so highly estimated by you, who, I am persuaded, would 
not, on such an occasion, utter any but your real sentiments, 
1 am happy to say that both Mr. M‘Culloch and I are greatly 
pleased with the execution of your preface. I am happy also 
to say that nothing can be more complete than the success of 
his lectures, and the estimation in which M‘Culloch is held 
among us is such as to satisfy the most affectionate of his 
friends, of whom I reckon myself one of the foremost.” 
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MCulloch had been brought from Edinburgh to deliver the 
Riccardo Memorial Lectures, and they seem to have been a 
great success. His own account of them ix given in the 
Napier Correspondence, p. 39. The following sentences occur 
in his letter — “I haye seen Mull frequently, and find him 
extremely hind and friendly. [tw 3 pity he ms so mcompible 
a Radval. A new number of the Wistmuséer his been pub- 
Tished, and it contams the sequel of the attack on the 
Eadnburgh, and a more contemptible and petutogemg one 
never Was published. I do not bebeve Mull wrote 1.” 


It remains to complete the revord of thi year, by a full 
account of the articles that appeared in the frst and third 
numbers of the Westminster Rew one dealing with the 
Edimbarch and the other with the Qrartely. Wt had heen 
a cherished obyect in the scheme ot the Hetmumts, John 
Mill telly uy, that a part should by chyotud to nviewing 
the other Reviews; and for the first ot the articles by his 
father, he hunself read through the volumes of the Adiburgh 
from the commencement, making notes of the articles that 
seemed sutted to bis father’s purpose, on account of ether 
their good or their bad qualities. 

Ths payxs, John Mall telly as farther, was the chief cause 
of the sensation that the Wistmunster Review produce at its 
first appearance. He gives a short outline of the contents. 
I shall bere abstract it more fully. It was the fit ovcavion 
when Mill had full swmg in the expression of his political 
views, For he was not allowed to express these when writing 
for Jeffrey , and, although he was not fettered in the Philan- 
thropist, that pcriodical dealt with the fundamental questions 
of politics only in an indirect way. 

The introduction of the article consists of remarks on the 
peculiarities of periodical literature. One peculunty is, that 
it must have immediate success in order to secure its exist- 
ence. The good result of this is that writers are induced to 
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make knowledge palatable, and thereby increase its diffusion. 
‘There 1s another mde, however. “The most effectual mode 
of dong good to mankind by reading, 1s, to correct ther 
errors, to expose thei prejudices, to refute opinions which 
are generated only by partial mterests, but to winch men are, 
for that 1cason, so much the more attached, to censure what- 
ever % mcan and selfish m their behaviour, and attach honour 
to actions solely in proportion to their tendency to increase the 
sum of happiness, kysen the sum of musery” But this 1s just 
the course that the periodical wnter cannot pursue To please 
the grat mass of men, he must flatter their preyudices and 
pandcrtothurcrrors Now, of ell opinions the most mischievous 
are those that lead to the inyury of the lager number of men 
for the benefit of the smaller number These, however, are 
the opinions that penodical hterature is under the strongest 
inducements to promote, and why? Because they are the 
opimions of the people m power, who are able to set the 
fashion ‘There 1s 2 tendency in the opimions of the mse to 
prevail at last, but then these must be diffused and brought 
fully undcr the attention of mankind, and periodical literature 
endcavours to thwart this operation. Its success depends 
upon finding plausible reasons for maintaming the favounte 
opinions of the powerful classes After the mass of the people 
have become a reading people, a reward 1s held out for writings 
addresscd particularly to them They too have their erroneous 
opinions, but it is not by the penodtcal press depending on 
their support, that these are hhely to be corrected. ‘The cheap 
publications of the day addressed to the more numerous class, 
are productive of more evil than good. 

The two great Reviews—Zateburgh and Quarterlyp—we 
addressed to the anstocratical class, and xt is to be seen by 
the evidence what 1s the amount of thei subservience to that 
class As they are conducted on opposite principles, it would 
scem that both cannot follow the same ends. This wa nice 
pont, the elucidation of which goes far mto the philosophy 
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of British history; and it is the main strain of the present 
article. 

‘The term “ anstocracy ™ has to be carefully explained. In the 
author's view it means, not simply the otled nolulty, nor even. 
the famihes poowssed of large fortunes; there are the nucleus, 
but not the whole “The comparatrvely small number pos 
sessing politial power are the real aristocracy, by whatever 
circumstances—Lurth, or riches, or other accident— the different 
portions of them income possessed of 1.” In our own country, 
the anstoc racy 8 a motley body , and af we assent to the doce 
trne of the Lduburgh Review, that the powers of government 
are centred in the House of Commons, xe need only enquire 
who they are that compose that house, and who send them 
there. The broad facts are enough. ‘The owners of the great 
landcd estates have the prinupal influence, they have all the 
countics, and a lang. proportion of the boroughs — In some of 
these, the clectory sll their votes to the highest bidders—a very 
culpable thing, in the code of arntcratie morulity, although 
there 1s nothing wrong in a nich lord of the sail wlling his vote 
in parbament. 

The author next reviews what he calls the props to the 
anstocracy—the Church and the Taw. ‘Ihe influence of rele 
gon on mens minds ty necessarily great, and to secure this to 
the side of the governing few, it ms requisite mercly to influence 
the teachers of region, For this purpose they are formed 
into a corporate and dandent body, with gradation of 
emoluments and powcr, the nomination to thee cmeluments 15 
kept in the hands of the governing class, and the holders are 
admitted to a share of the powcr and profits of the anstocracy, 

Then as to the Law. From the compleatty of our Lngloh 
law, the class of lawyers come to have a great influence with 
the communrty. It 1s important to the anstocracy to use the 
influence of the lawyers for its own purposes. Hence 1 is 
requisite to admat them also to a shere of the arstocrauc 
privileges, 
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In this way, then, » the anstocracy made up. the landed 
families (not two hundred in all) and their partners—the monied 
interest, the church, and the law Men of talent, as such, are 
erroneously said to have a share, thei true position m= as 
servants in office 

One more preliminary explanation 1s needed The ansto- 
cacy, in this country, 15 divided mto two sections. the 
Quarterly follows onc, the Edenburgh the other These are 
called respectively ministerial and opposition 

All that part of the anstocracy that think themselves better 
off under the King’s present advisers than they would be 
otherwise, end their influence to the ministry ‘The author 1s 
careful to explain that he 1s speaking of classes as a whole, and 
not of the eaceptional individuals that are found m every 
class Ihe theory of government must repose upon class 
tendencics , and, that these are governed by class interests any 
man would only make himself contemptble to deny 

Naat, as to the Opposition Their object 1s to change the 
hands that distnbute the advantages of power To drive a 
munister from office, it 1s necessary to deprive him of support 
im the House of Commons Now, putting aside mmor ex- 
pedients, such as court intngues, we come upon one great 
Means, namely, to operate upon the middling and lower classes 
Public opimon 1s still a force in the country, in proportion to 
the mass operated on It as the interest of the Opposition to 
speak so as to gain favour both from the few (the aristocracy 
themselves) and from the many ‘This they are obliged to 
endeavour by a perpetual trimming betwcen the two interests 
Tn thei specches and wntings, therefore, we commonly find 
them playing at seesaw If a portion of the discourse has been 
employed in recommending the interests of the people, another 
must be employed in recommending the interests of the aristoc- 
racy In this game, it 1s sufficiently evident on which side, 
at last, remam the winnings For one thing, it ws the amsto- 
cracy that must, in the House, vote down the minstry For 
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another thing, the Opposition is itself a section of the aristoc- 
racy, and one that hopes to be the leading section: it cannot, 
therefore, sech to diminish tts own advantages. 

This preamble brings us to the Ime of ac tion pursued by the 
organs of the respective parties “The organ of the nunistry 
has ws course clear, its writers advaxate the interests af the 
anstocracy with enthusiasm, affected, or real, ‘The people are 
represented as altogether vile, any desires that thes may have 
for securitns against the abuse of power by the anstocrary are 
inconcenably wicked ‘The Opposmon as blamed, first, for 
attaching blame to minister, and, wcondhy, and fir worse, for 
holdmg forth to the prople pretenwuns about geod yovernment 
that lead to the overthrow of the church and the suite 

‘The Opposition organs, again, must work the sc stw , to he 
called the middle course and moderition Bad names must 
be given to both sets of opinions, which the party 15 in reality 
puttin, forward by tums The opinions on the side of ansto- 
eratical powcr, are called despotical ‘Those that demand 
sceuritiy in tavour of the prople are declarad anarchical, a9 
the slang ot the day they are jacobinial, and radiat ‘The 
wae course» the middk one | When the wnters an blamed 
as tending to the artstocratical suk, they declare their Language 
ww be mointerpreted, and pomt to other du larations of epinion 
in favour of the popular demands — Ihxy do not allow that 
two contradictory opinions, on onc and the same paint, destroy 
one anothcr, and should be regarded as no opinion at alll 

@ Teas cosential, m senting upon this plan, to dual as much 
‘as possible in vague language, and cultivate the skilful um of 
it. Words which appar to mean much, and may by thos. to 
whom they arc addressed be interpreted to mein much, but 
which may alo, when st suits the convenience of those who 
have used them, be shown to mean httle or nothing, are of 
singular importance to thove whose business it 35 to play the 
game of compromise, to tim between srreconcileable interests, 
to see-saw between contradictory opimions.” 
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‘Language of this description is particularly needed in making 
declarations that are to gain favour with the people. Nothing 
is risked by speaking explicitly in favour of the aristocracy. 
‘What is requisite is to have vague terms at command, when it 
is necessary to speak in opposition to these privileges. The 
people may be warned against aristocratical domination in the 
abstract, but great care must be used not to lift any part of the 
veil that conceals the real amount of aristocratical power there 
is in this country. When any specific measure is proposed 
that would operate to diminish that power, as the ballot, it 
must be loudly decried, and everything done to attach to it 
the apprehension of evi! consequences. If, on the other hand, 
anything is proposed having the appearance of diminishing 
aristocratic power, although it has no such tendency, perhaps 
the reverse—as the disfranchisement of the rotten boroughs, to 
give the seats to the counties—then the epithets of praise must 
be collected. The invention of such schemes is a part of the 
business of the writers. A farther example is the doctrine of 
the representation by Classes. 

Before citing his examples, the author interposes a personal 
explanation, Is the new periodical now started, people will 
ask, to rise superior to’ the inducements that others have 
succumbed to? The answer is—We claim to be tried Men 
have diversities of taste; and it is not impossible but some 
men may exist having really a taste for endeavouring to obtain 
the securities of good govemment. Moreover, there is 2 
growing class in the country that may perhaps prove suffi- 
ciently numerous to reward our endeavours. 

‘When the Zdinburgh Review first appeared, it was not 
decidedly attached to the opposition section of the aristocracy. 
At that time, the terrors of the French Revolution still over- 
whelmed that party. The see-saw was at first performed 
between opinions necessary to obtain the favour of the aristoc- 
racy, and opinions that had obtained the sanction of philoso- 
phy. Examples of this had already appeared in Blackstone 
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and in Paley. The first article of the first number, is a review 
of Mounter de PInflune des Philosophes, Fort the anstocrats, 
‘a great part of at 1s m the antijacobin tone, concurmng with 
the fashionable opinion—namely, that the cause ot the Ruvo- 
lotion and all sts imputed evils, 15 m a great meayure to be 
ascnbed to the philosopher. Lor the philosophical part of the 
public, again, a portion of it 13 employed in representing philo- 
sophy as perhaps the foremost among the «avis of good, 
Then follows a long passage in pont, “The gums ary resumed 
thus —“ That Raynal should be enumerated among the subete 
munded writers, Condoreet among the inflammatory, must sur- 
Prue any one who has read them. Obscure, however, the real 
doctrine, It 1 laudable to put forth such writings as those of 
Montesquieu, Turgot, and Raynal, this 1s for the philosophers, 
Teas wicked to put forth «ch writings as those of Rousscaty 
Mably, and Condorcet , this 1s fur the anstocrats Observe 
also the covert recommendation of restraining freedom of 
discussion” The presumptuous theoris of the Last named 
class “have a necessary tendency to do harm” 

In the same number, Godwin ss pruscd for setting the 
doctrine of the particular and the general affictions mn a light 
supenor to Dr Parr’s sermon on the same topic = This 
going a great way for philosophy But the wntur had “no 
sooner entered upon his remarks on population, than the 
pleasing deluston was expelled, and we were convneed it waa 
acase for life” A suitable offermg at the throne of aristocra- 
tical bigotry and insolence. 

It 1s @ favounte doctrine of the Review that uregular and 
tumultuary ebullitions of the people in favour of liberty are of 
singular importance, By this both arutocracy and people are 
Pleased, It is not from such urational effervexcenre that the 
anstocracy have anything to fear ; while st 15 expected that the 
‘vanity of the people will be prqued. Already, tn the first volume, 
the doctrine appears. For example, “ The uproar even, and the 
confusion and the clamour of a popular election i England, 
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have their use; they give a stamp to the names Zsherfy, Con- 
stitution, and People, they mfuse sentiments which nothmg but 
violent passions and gross objects of sense coudd infuse,” & 

The first article m the second volume 1s almost wholly 
anti jacobin, the other side being remembered only by a 
pointed condemnation of that popular object of attach, the 
partition of Poland 

The cthical doctrines of the Rersew come in for a share of 
notice In one article, the benefits of falsehood are rather 
strongly put “we may assume as established and undeniable, 
that tharc 1s nothing in the nature of truth which makes it 
necessarily good” In another department, the ancients are 
considered sery immoral for not including all the conditions 
meluded by us, m the marnage contract Ihe Delphine of 
Madame de Stael ss singled out for ferocious condemnation , 
80 diffirent from the tone employed respecting her ten years 
aftermards, when, in England, she was in fashton with the 
Opposition anstocracy 

‘The second volume 1s distingushed by its contributions to 
the artocritical politics and morahty In an article on 
Belshams Afcmosrs of George II], there 1s much indignation 
at the wnting of party pamphlets m the name of history 
“We prosume it will not be reckoned much more laudable to 
‘wnite party pamphlets under the guise of reviews” A certain 
petition of the ‘‘Socicty of the Friends of the People,” 1s called 
a libellous oiacle, for setting forth that a mayority of the House 
of Commons 1s chosen by Jess than two hundred great families, 
that 1s to say, the authors should be treated with fine and 
imprisonment 

‘Ihis being the period when the anstocratical nde was 
running lugh, when the war was just renewed with France, 
when fear of invasion and the courage of volunteering were the 
passions of the day, the only marketable commodity was 
anstocratical opimions , and the popular mde 1s entirely unre- 
‘presented im the volume. 
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At this time much respect was professed for the old govern- 
ment of the Bourbons, To call it tyranny and despotism ia 
revolutionary verbiage. 

The fourth and fifth volumes are much the same as the 
second and third, except that there seems “a disposition to 
avoid grappling with any important and tender subject. Pol. 
tical economy, indeed, obtains a due share of attention; and 
the abolinon of the slave trade begins to be recommemled— 
two subjects upon which the Edinburgh Review bas rendered 
important service. And upon these subjects, a5 well as upon 
that of Catholic emancipation, which has been Lbonously 
handled, a remark 1s required.” 

These are the subjects well suited to the parpose of the 
Renew, ‘Lhe poxition of the aristocracy would not be weakened 
by better opmions on political economy, or on the slave trade. 
Even Cathohe emana pation would oaly rane a¢lamour among 
the pmest ridden party, but would de no harm otherwie. 
Such subjects would gain for the Hersew a reputation with the 
hberal, the enkghtened, and the disinterested part of the public, 
without rsking much with the aristocratic a) cLiss, 

Even political economy 15 occasionally prostituted, “A 
nation situated Lhe oun, 1» much more likely to suffur from 
increasing wealth, than from inctuasing numbers of people,” 
and, in such circumstances, the expenses of war are 2 blessing, 

In the sixth volume (1805), a counterpone begins to be 
appled to the popular scale. A paragraph 15 introduced in 
favour of what the few by whom the powers of government are 
‘usurped, have so much occasion to dread, the prevalence of 
enlightened pnociples, persecuted, under the name of theory, 
by the said few, the patrons of practice, and evloginrs of 
“ things as they are”. 

The article on Bailly's Afemoirs 18 more opposed to the 
anti-jecobin spint, than anything occurming before. “Occasion 
had been taken from the Revolution, it says, to involve in 
sheet ere te philowophy, to give strength 
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to prejudices, and to sanction abuses, &c." Two classes of 
men had received injustice ; the philosophers, who inculcated a 
love of liberty and a spirit of reform, and the virtuous and 
moderate, who attempted, at the outset, to act upon these 
principles. To balance all this, these parties should have fore- 
seen the dangers arising from their exasperated opposition to 
the court, the clergy, and the nobility; from their parade of 
popularity ; from their alliance with the mob of Paris, and 
40 on. 

‘The next passage produced is a laboured panegyric upon 
the actual composition of the House of Commons, with a 
fancy picture of the harmonious relations between the legis- 
lature and the people. 

Belsham’s continuation of his Hisfery again flourishes the 
ted rag; the consequence is a strain of remark which “seems 
as if a page of a ministerial daily paper had slipped into our 
hands”, On the famous expedition to Holland in 1799, we 
are told of the disaffected newspapers, and the military talents 
of the British commander-in-chicf. 

From the sixth to the ninth volume, there is nearly a blank 
on the securities of good government, In the ninth volume 
occurs “one of the most remarkable specimens of the use of 
words without ideas, and of forms of expression covering 
ignorance with the semblance of knowledge, that we could at 
Present point out, fashionable, and popular, and of course 
prevalent, as thia mode of composition is”. The passage is 
long and desultory; and the author's sentences of comment 
will be enough. The see-saw here is so rapid, that, as in the 
swift succession of the prismatic colours, the mixture becomes 
confusion. The ancient republics are “beautiful fabrics of 
civil polity,” but nevertheless such wretched fabrics, that “they 
might be swept away by the surge of a moment, whenever the 
factions who loved sedition, or the ambitious who aimed at 
tyranny, should rouse the madness of the multitude”. There 
is a class of writers who love change, and a class who hate it, 
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seemingly for its own sake. We are sorry the wniter did not 
inform us where they are to be found. From haat, and from 
the love of ease, all men are averse to change, where the 
Prospect of same conwderable good 1s not prowunted to them, 

In one passage, the influence of the Hous of Peur 1s real 
and effective, in another, the House of Commons powsesses 
nearly the whole of the legislative authority In a farther 
passage, a writer dilates on the grat mixhict hel to ane 
from the growing maluhity of the other branches tu thwart the 
House of Commons 

He passes on toa penod when the Rersce thought expedient 
@ much higher utterance on the side of the pooph than it had. 
ventured on Ixfore, The whole of the artuh entithd “On 
the Rights and Duties of the Peopk,’ in the twantith solume, 
though much of the language 15 still vague and slippery, may 
be given as a specimen of the now lengths to whuh it way not 
scrupled, at this particular ume, to go, un oppositiun to ansto- 
czatical interests, 

According to one passage, though at had, im the prewous 
paragmph, been allowed, that the principle of representation 
ia the grand secret for good guvernmunt, yet it 1s maintained, 
that for the people to Ikt the powers of guvernment out of 
thew own hands, even to real representatives, is attended with 
mominent danger It seems, according to the reviewer, that 
the plan of delegated authority necessanly implies a surrender 
of the function itlf How us this to be preventud? By mass 
meetings of the people, to declare their opinions on pubhe 
measures and pubhc men. Pitt os severely censured for being 
the first minister to abridge the nghts of Englshmin to discuss 
their own affairs. When a wnter 1s in this vein, he ts naturally 
led to expose the weakness of the representative system as It 
then stood—the exclusive power of the anstocracy, the nutty 
of the large manufacturing towns, and so forth, On the other 
hand, there us a passage m the same number, which, though 
somewhat misty and oraculas, nevertheless contains a view of 
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the dea idéal of government, well calculated to administer 
consolation to the holders of aristocratical power. “The main 
end of government, to be sure, ts, that wise laws be enacted 
and enforced” The best government, however, is a govern- 
ment that has an end more highly valued than sts main end, 
“A representative legislature 15 incomparably of more value 
when it truly represents the efficient force of the nation in 
controlling the executive, than when it merely enacts whole- 
some statutcs in its legislative capacity ” 

Such 1s a fecble attempt to summarize this scathing article. 
T cannot tell exactly how it affected Jeffry and his contnbutors ; 
‘but no one had the courage to reply, or to retaliate in any form, 
until Macaulay took up the cudgels, m 1829, against the 
author's article on Government. Although the main charges 
could not casily be rcbutted, several things could be said in 
palhation of the conduct of the Reesew. Few of the wnters 
had studied Government m a very thorough manner, unvary- 
ing clearness of thought, precision in the use of terms, and 
rigid consistency of statement, had never been eaacted of any 
periodical , still less was it thought neccssary that the different 
wnters should be alnays at one. I cannot but think that the 
dependence of the Review on the Why Anstocracy 1 too 
strongly stated It was surely read extensively by the middle 
classes, and by that portion of them (in the towns, for instance) 
which was as yet unrepresented, and which must have felt its 
unterests bound up with some extension of the suffrage, such, 
at least, as Pitt and the Whig leaders of the last century had 
more than once brought fornard. As the fulness of the ime 
drew near, the Aerztv did advocate such an extension, and 
aswsted in bringing it about ; not perhaps seeing that the end 
toust be the destruction of anstocratical power. 


‘The continuation of the attack in the second number is by 
John Mill, who had assisted his father in selecting lus passages. 
Good points are made here too, especially on the Liberty of 
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the Press and Libel Law, on which the younger Mill was 
already well primed. But a more particular reference is here 
Unnecessary, 


In the fourth number of the Wesfminsier, for October, the 
Quarterly recerves its share of attention. 

While both organs, it is here said, depend upon the aristo- 
eratical class, the line of the Quarterly 1s rendered distunctive 
by its subservience to the mmistenal party. Hesules this 
Principal difference, however, there arc others that deserve to. 
be noticed in advance. For one thing, the Qmsrterly has 
always been more of a bookseller’s catch penny than the 
Edinburgh. We ase surprised to olserve to what a degree it 
enounces the character of being a vehicle of instruction, and. 
aims at nothing higher than furnishing amusement and sutyccts 
of prattle to loungers and gowips Its main resourres have 
been books of travels, and books of poetry and) amusement. 

Another difference ts that a much higher kind of intellect 
has always appeared in the Zdinburyh, A mayurty of its 
articles are from men of stored and cultivated minds ; such an 
article being very rare in the Quarterly. ‘There ts something 
in the more distinguished of the Edinburgh reviewers to show 
that they have a leaning to better things, even when they are 
lending themselves to the sinter interest of their patrons, 
When they perceive a turning in the publ mind towards 
anything that is good, they are ready to fall in with the happy 
cturent ; to which they have often lent additional velocity and 
force, The wnters in the Quarterly take the directly opposite 
course. Watching the earliest symptoms of a tendency to 
improvement, they decry it, render it ndiculous and odinus, 
and do everything to thwart it. They play the part of the cold- 
blooded, remorseless enemies of mankind. 

While the operation of seesaw needs skill, the task of 
writing for the party in power may be performed Ly coarser 
instruments. Strictly speaking, that party does not need to 
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argue or persuade people , st can command and stnke This 
affects the poution of the advocate, who knows that he has 
power on his side He does the nearest to commanding and 
stnking that his situation admits, he employs the two 
weapons—Assumption and Abuse These are the logical arms 
of power, as may be testified by all history, cwvil and ecclenas- 
tical The advocates of the Catholic church, m thew argu: 
ments with the reformers, employed the instrument of 
Assumption Unuversal consent, and the will of heaven, they 
said, were in their favour The supporters of the Stuarts took 
for granted that king’s reigned by divine nght , that the people 
were incurably stupid and inclined to mischief, whence it 
followed that arbitrary power 18 at once divine and ndispen- 
sable, 

The second ingredient in the logic of power 1s Abuse To 
illustrate the employment of this by the Quwarterls, which 1s 
the authors chief purpose, he resuscitates a discourse from the 
Logic of the celebrated Le Clerc It 18 on that one source of 
delusion—areumentum ab exidsa ductum, named by him Argw- 
mentum Theologicum, which name Mill finds fault with as too 
arrow (at least for our day) , 1t should be arguments smpere- 
osum, the argument of power, in whatever hands it 1s placed. 
Thus branch of the Logic of Power 1s really all including, tt pre- 
supposes the assumption that the opinzon attached 1s wrong. 

The argumentum ab rnvdia ductum (rendered the Dirt firmg- 
ing argument) 1s diwided by Le Clerc into sixteen species 
There 1s a good deal of repetition, such as we find in the men 
of that age, who were fond of subdivisions Several of the 
species come under one head—Miusrepresentation (wale explt- 
¢are) Several are forms of suppression of evidence Others 
sye—connecting the opmions with those of men already dchous, 
imputation of bad consequences and wicked designs , differing 
m opimon from great men, dirt finging urelevancies , exciting 
the preyudices of the ignorant, accusation of subverting msti- 
tutions, 
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What do the men become who drink from these poisoned 
fountams of the Logic of Power? Wolves, says Le Clerc; and 
seldom has issued from human lips a truth of greater moment * 

The grand question hetween the Qsurter/ and us opponents 
bemmg whether there 6 anything in our constitution detrimen- 
tal to the people, and that ought to be changed, its affirmation 
whittle or nothmg ‘This position it maintains by begging 
questions, and venting calumny 

The production of illustrative extracts 1 rendered difficult 
hy the prevatlng verbouty of the compoution The fint 
produced 1s a pavsage from an arti le on Parhamentary Reform, 
A few of the authors comments will sufficiently indicate what 
it 13 composed of | There 1s in one place a tnplct of assump. 
tions. that (1) the call for refonn, (2) the use of a free pres, 
(3) the power of holding meetings—all lead, by natural conve. 
quence, to msurrectionary vivicnee, to the loss of all «curity 
for person and property, figmid by the reviewer under the 
names—broken heads and brokcn windows = This is both 
assumption and abuse = Again, there 15 assumed the perpetual 
existence, in the people of England, of unrcavonable discontent 
and a fondness for revolt. Once more, “radial reform” 
supposes universal insurrection, that 1s, not only all the evils 
that man can inflict upon man, but all the cvily and crmes 
that anstocratical eloquence can find language to express. 
‘Such 1s aristocratical logic near its perfection , sts essence, its 
elu. ‘There 18, farther, the assumption that the mass of the 
nation are contented , the contradiction of a previous sentcnce, 
“Troe, but thrs was necessary for the purpose of the Reviewer 
And contradictions, though they are contrary to the rules 
of ordinary logic, are by no means contrary to the logic of 
power. ‘The advocate of the ‘old fashioned government’ 
wanted to make the fnends of an amended government appear 
both odious and contemptible. He could not make them 
appear so odious aa he wished, without making them appear 
formidable. He could not make them appear so contempubie 
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as he wished, without making them appear to be not formidable. 
And he knew well the sort of people whom he wished to please. 
“Ef he spoke strongly enough for their interests, in the way 
which they deemed according to their interest, they would little 
care for the congruity or incongruity of his ideas.” 

The next notable assumption is that ali who desire Parlia- 
mentary Reform avow a love of Revolution, by which is meant 
@ horrible aggregate of the worst of crimes. The closing 
sentence applauds one of the articles on Parliamentary Reform 
in the Edinburgh ; a striking illustration of the devotedness 
of that organ to the aristocratical cause, 

A second passage is given on the topic of Reform. It is a 
very curious specimen, In the time of Charles I, the people 
respected the decencies and the duties of life, deluded as they 
were. But now that popular knowledge has gained a footing, 
men have come into a state to confound right and wrong, Of 
a)l men, the smatterer in philosophy is the most intolerable and 
the most dangerous ; he begins by unlearning his Creed and 
hia Commandments. While he confines himself to private 
practice, his neighbour's wife may be in some danger, and his 
neighbour's property also, but when he commences professor 
of mora) and political philosophy, his very breath becomes 
venomous, &c. 

‘The third extract is a very long characteristic passage, also 
on Parliamentary Reform. Of course, we count upon such 
expressions as these :—-The three possible forms of government, 
each liable to abuses when existing alone, are with us blended 
in one harmonious system, working for the safety, welfare, and 
happiness of all, Then, again, it is the influence of the demo- 
cracy that has increased, is increasing, and ought to be 
diminished. All the additional influence of the crown, by the 
increased establishments, is but a feather as compared with the 
weight given to the democracy by the publication of the 
debates. But now what is meant by Parliamentary Reform? 
‘When this question is put at the meetings of reformers, the 
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confasion of Babel has been renewed. One is for triennial 
pesliaments, another for annual. Orator Hunt is for vie by 
ballot ; one of the Penny Orators 1s for Magna Charta. They 
talk of restorng the constitutton—what constitution? The 
British constitution, says the reviewer, 1s not the creature of 
theory. The radical reformers, retorts Mill, do not say that it 
is, “Under st we are free as our thoughts” Thi 1s the 
aristocratual logic, without reserve, and without shame. 
Freedom there 1s n abundance to applaud the aristocracy and 
abuse the people. The want of freedom 1 all on the other 
side. All the reformers, says the reviver, have offtred to 
prove that the House of Commons ninely repreants the 
powerful families. But would any fool suppose tt posable ar 
demrable, in this country, to deprive wealth and power of their 
influence? In fine, reformers are deficd to show an any age of 
history, or in any part of the world, a body of representatives 
better constituted than the British House of Commons 

‘The next eatract 18 to show the application of the character- 
istic logic to the two peoples most distinguished for their «forts 
to throw off the yoke of anstocracy—I rance and America, 

As to France, it ems, according to the Revewcr, “the 
lower and muddling clases had latterly made progress im 
knowledge and intelhgence, usenompanud by a corresponding 
smprovement in morals”, How dues the Reviewer know that? 
The Revolution 1s defined as sudden development of malignant 
power. It would be an equally correct, and a much more 
intelligible definition, to say a sudden destruction of mabygnant 
power. The object being to get a horror-raising and hatred 
inspwing phrase, to apply to the Revolution, “a malignant 
power” appeared to be delightfully sued to the purpove. 
The occasion leads the reviewer to indulge in many sinular 
outbursts of tawdry rhetonc. “Through all the utter and the 
middle darkness of the reign of reguide” “The jerky 
temgues of the popular leaders were systematically and inces- 
sandy employed in hissing forth the cant of philanthropy and 
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cnemopolitenism.” “Of whet consequence can it be to ask, at 
‘whose bidding, or of what matenals, the bridge was constructed, 
that opened an access to Europe from the pandemonium of 
robbery and murder” 

To take now a sample of the treatment of the people and 
government of the United States In the first place, 1t 1s a cnme 
im them to leave England and transfer their allegiance and ther 
affections to another government, “The endearing charities 
of hfe are all sacnficed to one sord:d pasion , while, rudely 
trampling over the graves of their forefathers, they rush in 
crowds to depont ther wealth where st may be safe from the 
clams of ther native land” Sentimental trash, apphed to a 
muchievous purpose! The reviewer makes the gigantic 
blunder of contrasting the amor fatrre of the Greeks with that 
of the English, as sf the patnotism of the Greeks displayed 
itself by staying at home But power cares not what it says 
Passion 1s provertually short sghted The hatred of the 
teviewers in the Quarterly to a people that set a dangerous 
example to Europe carries them into another egregious blunder. 
‘They begin by describing the author of the work reviewed, as 
4 person wholly unfit to be trusted for an observation or an 
opinion, but finding hun afterwards very much disposed to 
find fault with what he saw m Amenica, they treet him as an 
oracle On the other hand, Miss Wnght, to whom we are 
wdebted for a very mteresting work, and who delighted in 
holding up the favourable aspect of things tn the United 
States, 15 not only treated as at once wicked and contempuble, 
but wholly unworthy of beef Whoever speaks agamst the 
Americans, 1s to recerye unpheit credit, and no questions 
asked Whoever says anything in ther favour, 1s to be tokd 
that he or she 1s a liar, and a knave, and # fool, agreeably to 
the most approved rules of the arstocratical logic It 1s need- 
less to quote specimens of the Billmgsgate poured forth upon 
Miss Wright Enough that she 1s the abandoned prostitutor 
of the name and charecter of an “ Englishwoman”, 
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‘The next specimen is the Querteriy’s view of the perfection 

of Enghsh law—one of the numerous mstitutians to which 
England 1s indebted for its comforts, sts secunts, and ite 
prospenty In tracing the causes that have forwarded the 
prosperity of the United States, we shall find the fowndatum of 
them all to be asd wm the English constitution and the Encish 
laws, 
Finally, as to Religion There are two kinds of awumptions; 
the one set ngarding the Lickstastical bstablishmunt, the 
other, the Creed of the Church of Englind Whoever ques- 
tuons the goodness of the Establishment ws an enemy to the 
constitution, and a lover of anarchy Whoeser disputes the 
creed 15 an atheist, and bemy so, ts cxempt trom all moral 
obligation, and ready for any and every crm — The Bible 
an inspired tust, to which alt arc willing to« onform thumsclves, 
But without articles, a bkhef in the Bible would be equivalent 
to none, and end, perhaps, in gencral infidelity ‘This the 
Romannsts hold in purfect consistency ‘To go the full length 
of the Romanists in condemning the Bibk, and to tke the 
composition of fallible men in ats stead, can be nothing, ays 
the author, but rank infidelity hen follows a condemnation 
of the Church of England itslf that, coming from any other 
quarter, would have becn a proof of athuism and sedition, 
Her exorbitantly paid chrgy 15 the only class of men that 
have not improved, thy have even retrograded! No wonder, 
then, they are the encmics of improvement 

‘The tone respecting the Church 1s illustrated by the treat- 
ment of Mr Hone for a work on the apocryphal goyjxls and 
epistles, written in a perfectly temperate spint His “sole 
au 1s to destroy the credit of the New Testament, and to show 
that the most silly and dnvelling forgeries can be supported by 
the same evidence shich we use to establish the authonty of 
the Scriptures”. But, supposing such to be his opinion, as it 
was not, has he not as good # nght to declare that opinion, as 
any other man hes to declare a different opimion? The cause 
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of religion is disgraced by such a sentence as this, upon Mr. 
Hone’s reply —“ Having said that the pamphlet before us 
pubhshed by this notorious person, and put together by him- 
self, or one of his party, we need not add that it 1s wnitten im a 
apint of the most vulgar and contemptible ferocity” Agam, 
“He 1s a bold, bad man, the wretched book by which he 
attempts to pervert the farth, and destroy the happiness of 
countless thousands”, “that monstrous compound of :gnor- 
ance, sophistry, and falsehood,” &c 

The Quarterly, on such occasions, comes up nearly to the 
mark of St Jerome, who seems to be a fasounte with its 
teviewers A few specimens of the Saint are given by way of 


On the matter of purty of mouth, the writer reverts to the 
political articles for a few more mstances Cobbett, of course, 
comes in for a liberal share of abuse—“ a muscreant, a brutal 
raffian,” “vulgar and ferocious spint” ‘Ihe Scotsman news- 
paper, to which Mull pays a high compliment, in passing—not 
merely for knowledge and talent, but for dignity and decorum 
ts delineated thus. ‘Even Cobbett (its admired prototype) 
occasionally contrives to diversify the savage growl of the uger 
with the mop and mowe of the ape, but the Scotsman never 
lays aside the sulky ferociousness of the bear” 

‘The only remaining topic is the Lrberty of the Press, on 
which the author quotes four pages of raving abuse, winding 
up mth the demand for effectual suppression of the liberal 
press “‘Itas only necessary to enforce the laws and to stop 
the progress of sedition by such punishment as shall prevent 
& repetition of the offence—any other 1s absurdly inappropnate.” 


The public events of this year need not be greatly pressed 
into our service The most notable aspect of the parliamentary 
proceedings 1s the increasing extent and vanety of topics 
brought up for discusion. ‘The old subjects, as Reform, State 
of Ireland, Cathobc Clams, Slavery, &c., are reproduced. 
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Education is coming more into the foreground. Hume attacks 
the Isish Church. Criminal Law Reform moves slowly. 


‘There are incidental discussions respe.ung various import 
duties. 


1825. 


In the January number of the I ettmunsfer, appeared the 
review of Soutteys Hook of the Church, 

Regarding the Church of England as a prinupal prop of our 
anstocratical system, the Radual reformer tlt bound to 
include it in their onslaught upon that system Mill had care: 
fully prepared humselt for this part of the campauyn, and Tam 
now to give a specimen of hry manner ot carving on the 
attach. The fitth number of the Aer seme contains his article on 
Southey's Book of the Chunk, ‘Lb ts the opening ot the 
article, 

“Mosled by the name, we orginally intended tu place Mr 
Bentham’s Buvk of the Churck, swe by side wih De Southey’s 
Book of the Church, that radu miyht have the thane and. 
anudete’ both before them ‘This idca was mecwanly re 
nounced as soun as we had read the volumes betore us. What 
they furnish 1) not a Book of the Church, in any respectful 
sense of the word. It 15 an uid woman's story bouk, cuntan 
ing tales about the changes of rchgion, and the lives of the 
workers of wonders, im Great Kntam, from the time of the 
people who set up rocking stones, and venerated the misktoe, 
to the time of those who sent our legitimate sovereign to count 
his beads at Rome.” 

The book, however, has put on the mask of history, and this 
needs to be torn off. It 1s the duty of the hi-torian tu state 
the evidence on both sides. 

‘There are indications that the Church is falling into her 
dotage. The present book is one symptom. It » a poor 
imitation of stale tick of the Romish church, in cumpiling 
the lives of her saints. A passage is then quoted giving the 
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writer's design; namely, to set forth at what a dear price the 
advantages of the Church Estsblishment were procured: “ by 
what religious exertions, what heroic devotion, what precious 
lives consumed in pious labours, wasted away in dungeons, or 
offered up amid the flames”*. 

‘The writer of the article reduces the reasoning of the fore- 
going passage to a syllogism:—Every Church which can 
enumerate votaries who have suffered and lived in such a 
manner is an excellent church : Church of England can exhibit 
such votaries, witness the contents of the present pages: Church 
of England is an excellent church. 

It is not what arguments are good, but what arguments will 
answer the purpose, that sometimes is the main look-out of an 
author. In this point of view, the reasoning of Mr. Southey 
may not be the worse for being absurd. The dignitaries of the 
church are active in circulating the book, hoping to get the 
same benefit that the Romanists have derived to their church 
from stories of the saints. 

‘The author then shows what a vulgar fact in the history of 
human nature is the pride of voluntary endurance of suffering. 
But the martyrs of the Church of England were, according to 
Southey, not merely sufferers, but saints. Now saintship, says 
the writer of the article, hardly ever means anything else than 
@ wonderful attention to the ceremonials of religion, with a 
superiority to the pleasures of sense. ‘The fact is, however, the 
Church of England is remarkably ill supplied with the omna- 
ments of martyrdom and saintship. It is one of the remarkable 
things about her that she has produced so few men emine:t 
for anything, even the priestly virtues, leaving altogether out of 
the question those moral and intellectual qualities by which 
the interests of the species are promoted. This book is the 
strongest proof of the assertion, seeing it is obliged to choose 
for the most distinguished ornament of the church such a man 
ss Laud. The early part of the History, down to the com- 
@encement of Non-conformity can do no good, and will do 
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little harm. The only exception taken by the reviewer is 
to Southey’s determination in favour of Arminianism against 
‘Calvinism, which last he condemns as injurious in its conse- 
quences. The reviewer spends a page in putting him right 
upon this, and farther exposes his.incapability to state the 
doctrine of the Manicheans. 

An incautious attack upon the Romish Church for setting 
aside “the eternal standard of right and wrong, on which the 
unsophisticated heart unerringly pronounces” and for abusing 
the credulity of mankind, is retorted by the reviewer. Credu- 
Iuty is a delicate subject for a Church-of Englandist to handle. 

Mr, Southey imagined he had two things to do: one, to pull 
down the Church of Rome; the other, to pull down the 
Dissenters. The Catholic critics are able to expose his rash- 
ness, ignorance, and groundless abuse, in dealing with their 
church, The present article is intended to expose the attack 
on Dissent: “to show to the friends of rehgious liberty, that 
they have a very zealous, at least, if not a very formidable 
adversary ”. 

‘The first thing is to exemplify his abusive language, of which 
two pages of choice expressions are given. One reflection is 
unavoidably suggested; namely, such is not the style that 
naturally flows from the pure love of truth. If it is not assumed 
to answer a purpose, the author is most unfortunate in his taste, 
or else in his disposition, 

A well-known Frenchman, Maimbourg, wrote a history of 
the Calvinists—the Non-Conformists, or Puritans, as Southey 
would call them, of France. One of these non-conformists, 
the celebrated Bayle, wrote a Crefigueupon this History, The 
resemblance of Maimbourg to Southey is a0 close, that Bayle’s 
criticism is a valuable aid to Southey’s critic ; who is glad to 
make use of a few passages from so great 2 master. 

Mill then proceeds, in his own person, thus: When two 
parties in a state proceed to such extremities as to take up 
amms against one another; there is superadded the utmost 
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endeavour to blacken the character of one another. When the 
‘Reatoration placed all power in the hands of Charles IL, the 
arts of blackening character were exhausted against the van- 
quished Puritans. What Mr. Southey bas now done, ia to 
take the filth thus arising, and to throw upon the memory of 
the Puritans as much of it as he thought would stick, The 
reviewer, in exposing his arts, takes up first a part of the 
pathetic story of Laud’s confinement to the Tower, and quotes, 
against Southey’s version, Laud’s own account of the situation 
—a very different story. He then takes note of Southey’s 
neglect to quote his authorities, and of his odd apology, namely, 
his not wanting to make a display of research, 

Executions and death-scenes are great things for vulgar 
minds, Southey knew this, and the dying scenes of Cranmer, 
and Charles, and Wentworth, and Laud, have been mines to 
him, 

We might have thought we had lived to an era when the life 
and deeds of Laud would no longer be held up to admiration, 
But the Church of England seems to stand still ; yet she has 
not sworn to retrograde. The time certainly was, when her 
leading men gave up Laud. Warburton has nothing for him 
but the severest condemnation, 

The reviewer's own estimate of Laud brings to the foreground 
by contrast his conception of the highest human virtue, If 
only for this reason, the following passage deserves to be given. 

“ Of all the crimes which it is possible for a human being to 
commit against his fellow-creatures, that of corrupting the 
springs of government is beyond all comparison the worst. 
Other crimes strike at the well-being of one, or at most, of a 
few individuals. This strikes at the well-being of all the my- 
riads, of whom the great body of the community is composed, 
from generation to generation. As no human being ever exerted. 
himself more strenuously, or with more persevering purpose to 
corrupt the principles of government in any country, than did 
Land to corrupt to the heart the principles of government in 
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‘England, to strip the people of every security for the righteous 
administration of their affairs, by consequence to establish a 
perfectly infallible security for the mischievous administration 
of them, to place his countrymen in the condition of staves, 
Tiving only for the benefit of a master, a master, who both 
‘would desire to cultivate in them only the qualities which fit 
them the best for being slaves, the qualities of the spaniel, on 
the one hand, and the serpent on the other, and would have 
the power of preventing them from cultivating in themselves 
any other, of placing them, accordingly, in a condition resem- 
bling that of the worst of brutes—on the other hand, as of all 
the acts of virtue of which a human being is capable, that of 
amelorating the institutions of government, of providing the 
community with more perfect securities for the right adminis- 
tration of their affairs, when all the facilities and all the motives 
for acquiring the highest intellectual and moral endowments 
end elevating their condition as men and as citizens to the 
highest possible degree, are enjoyed in the greatest perfection, 
is undeniably the highest, and every exertion and every 
sacrifice which is made by an individual for this noblest of all 
earthly purposes, acquires incomparable value, and entitles the 
maker to a correspondent share of moral and intellectual appro- 
bation, love, and esteem—as it is, moreover, an undoubted 
fact, that of all the men who, during his time, showed any par- 
tion of this virtue, Laud was the bitter and remorseless enemy, 
and with intensity proportional to the degree in which the 
virtue was displayed, as there was no punishment which he 
‘was not eager to inflict upon it, as he uniformly branded it 
with the names of the greatest vices, and endeavoured by all 
the arts by which characters are blackened to make the men 
who distinguished themselves by acts of this virtue be regarded 
98 the greatest criminals and the most hateful of mankind ; as 
there was no suffering and no ignominy to which he was mot 
eager to expose them, acting uniformly as if he wished to 
extinguish in their blood every spark of the virtue by which 
1 
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they were distinguished—if all this, and more than this, be 
true, to the letter, then, of all the criminals on record, in the 
‘annals of the human species, Laud is one of the greatest.” 

‘A copious citation of facts follows this fearful denunciation. 
‘The article goes on: “The four names, in English history, 
which the Church, as a corporation of priests, have been most 
assiduous in their endeavours to hold up to admiration, are 
Charles I., Wentworth, Laud, and Clarendon”. An article in 
the preceding number of the Review, had given the means of 
estimating Charles and Wentworth. “We must, in order not 
to neglect any of these worthies, add a few particulars in regard 
to Clarendon, whom Mr. Southey declares to be the wisest, 
because the most upright of all statesmen.” He here chiefly 
follows Brodie, in showing that Clarendon studiously sets him- 
self “to pervert the materials of history, to suppress and 
misinterpret evidence, to assert facts without any evidence at 
all, nay, in the very teeth of evidence”. His own pen records 
‘one of the most disgusting scenes of cant and hypocrisy ever 
acted. He was an approver, and a suborner of assassination. 
“The grand purposes of his life were those of 2 besotted, or 
intentional enemy of mankind ; to fix a despotical government 
upon the necks of his countrymen ; and to give vast wealth 
and power to a corporation of dependent priests, to enable 
them to act as the janisaries of that government.” All these 
charges, which, in the intensity of the language, seem to 
resemble the style of abuse that the author reprobates in 
Southey, are supported at length by historical testimonies, 

Next we have an exposure of Southey’s misrepresentations 
of Neal, who wrote on the side of the Puritans. The article 
concludes with general reflections, very unfavourable to Eo- 
clesiastical establishments in general, and to the Church of Eng- 
land in perticular. The small number of eminent men pro- 
duced by a church so highly favoured, is strongly commented 
om. Moreover, a corporation of priests is unfortunately 
situated with regard to all the highest morulities. They have 
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am interest in degrading the human mind Having the 
powers of government in league with them, they have the 
Prospect of an extensive command over the minds of their 
countrymen; and thence a motive to strive to make that 
command as irresistible and complete as possible. For these, 
and for many other reasons, the article concludes, it is intended 
to show on a future occasion that a corporation of priests, 
dependent on the government, is entirely Antichristian. The 
fulfilment of this intention, we shall presently see, 


Two interesting letters in the Life of Constable are a help to 
us for this year. One is a long letter addressed to M'‘Culloch. 
Some paragraphs omitted in the Z:fe have been furnished to 
me by Mr, Archibald Constable. 


“CRovpoN Cowmon, 


“28th August, 1823, 

“ My pear Frrenn, 

“Your kind and gratifying epistle found me here, 
commencing my holidays ; which I was prevented from taking, 
as heretofore, in July. I trust you feel yourself fully restored 
from that too serious attack on your lungs, which seem to be 
the only weak part about you. You must be careful That 
claret and champagne, which Napier mentions, must not 
seduce, You are also more tasked in London. You must 
therefore get up an abundance of health for that occasion. 2 
propos of your London task, I conclude that you have received 
hy this time your letter from Mr. Bell. He lamented, when I 
last saw him, the delay ; which was owing to the difficulty of 
coming at people, when dispersed, to get their signatures, 

“T am very much pleased indeed with that project of 
Constable's, of which you speak. Diffusion is now the 
most importent thing to be done for knowledge. The two 
emays to be written by you, especially that on Wages, will 
render giant service. By-the-bye, the second will include the 
Com Laws, and strong things on that subject, thus diffused, 
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will be invaluable. There was an excellent paragraph the other 
day in the Scvésman, stating the effect of the ComLaws in 
setting the rest of the community against the landlords, and 
showing the indispensable necessity of taking the monopoly of 
legislation out of their hands, The terror rising out of this 
view is the only thing which will work upon them. They must 
therefore be plied with it. I am gratified to learn that my 
essays are to be included. The information came in time to 
Prevent another reprint, the second being all gone, and great 
demand remaining. It is much better they should be on sale. 
As I have made several corrections and little amendments for 
these reprints, Constable should print from the last; and I 
should like, if there is time, to go over them once more with 
care; if I can make a little more perfect that which was 
originally very imperfect, being all of them written against 
time, I shall be anxious to do it for this occasion, which is an 
admirable one. As they are the text-books of the young men 
of the Union at Cambridge, their appearing early will con- 
tribute to advertise Constable’s project in a quarter not very 
accessible to hawkers, though of first-rate importance. Speak- 
ing of the Union—that Society, which owes its origin chiefly to 
you and John, is in a most flourishing way—upwards of a 
hundred names, several members of Parliament, some Lords, 
all among the young men likely to have the leading influence 
in the affairs of the next fifty years of their country. The 
effects cannot but be important. Good principles and talents 
will be equally advanced, 

“Does your article in the Supplement make part of this 
cheap publication? or do you still retain your design of 
making it a book? I suppose you have seen by this time the 
review of your Discourse in the Westminster? John expresses 
great dissatisfaction with the behaviour of the editor. The 
whole was the joint production of him and Ellis: but they say 
that several important things were left out, and the article, by 
thet and other editorial operations, disfigured, I sent an 
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extract of that part of your letter which related to the strange 
delay in transmitting that review to Edinburgh to Bowring, 
for the purpose of belabouring Baldwin. By-the-bye, I suppose 
(indeed I hear) your Zdixburgh Review people are in great 
‘wrath on the subject of the Parliamentary Reform article. On 
that subject, however, you deserve no quarter. It is of too 
great importance to let either puerilities or sophisms be there 
taken for wisdom, Ob, Party! Party! what a corrupter thou 
art | 

“T have two weeks more of holidays. The Grotes are to be 
here all next week, when the memory of you will be frequently 
revived. Mr. J. Smith’s family are again all well; it was 
Martin alone who was in danger. By the way, Cameron is the 
author of the article on Duelling in the last IF estminster, which 
T mention because I think you will be pleased, as I was, with 
such a proof of his talent. You promised me a prospectus of 
Constable’s proposed adventure: will you have the goodness 
to write to me with it, or following it, what I may or may not 
do, as to correcting and amending my articles?” 

“T have not been able to think of my Political Economy 
reprint. I am now absorbed by the phenomena of the human 
mind. If you were here, I would talk to you of nothing, but 
what you do when you think, 1 think I shall be able to tell 
you, to your satisfaction, Black desires to be remembered to 
you. He was here last Saturday and Sunday ; and I told him 
the news of your letter. He is a great admirer of yours, 
though he says, it is hard, you will hold some opinions He 
‘was running on precisely in the old way. Never was a man 
more semper idem than he. Best regards to Napier.” 

In Constable's List of publications for his Miscellany, Mill’s 
articles in the reprint from the Supplement to the Zacydopedia 
were at first included, but were afterwards withdrawn. The 
reason for their withdrawal is not known. It is interesting to 
be told in the above letter that the articles had become text- 
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books in the Union at Cambridge We may presume that 
Macaulay and Charles Austin had fought over them there. 
‘There is a letter soon after to Constable himself, 


Ease Inpia House, 28th Oct,, 285. 

“My pear Sin, 

“*T have just received, and with much satisfaction, your 
kind communication. Your project I think an admirable one, 
and I shall be very glad to converse with you about it, because 
T think it may receive important extension ; and after publica- 
tion of works which are your own, may reproduce many things 
which are of great interest, and are now to a great degree 
inaccessible. I even do not see why it may not become a 
vehicle of essays and fugitive pieces in general, which have 
never been published, and which it would draw out from the 
portfolio of your literary friends, with profit to you and great 
advantage to the public. 

“Tt will give me great pleasure to take you by the hand once 
more ; for I have never ceased to feel a deep interest in your 
successful career, both for ‘auld lang syne,’ and because you 
are the prince of booksellers —With the most sincere regard, 
yours, &c.” 

On the gth December, Bentham writes a long letter to 
Dumont, on the mode of designating his two functionaries— 
Pursuer-general and Defender-general—which Dumont seemed 
to have difficulty in rendering into French. He introduces a 
reference to Mil. “Last night being Mill’s visiting night 
(Thursday), I put your letter into his hands. He is in per- 
fect agreement with everything you sce here.” 

Allusion has already been made to one great event of this 
year, the founding of the University of London, The known 
particulars, for the year, as regards Mill, have been anticipated. 
From the record of Parliament, we find that on the 26th of 
May, Brougham moved for leave to bring in 2 Bill for the 

ion of “London College”. It was, doubtless, at 
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this Gate that he wrote to Mill complaining of the refusal of 
the Ministry to grant a charter, from fear of the hosthty of 


To summanze the Parliamentary discussions of this year 
would be to repeat the remarks on the year previous, We are 
now approaching the end of the existmg Paritament ; and, as 
one of Mill’s most elaborate political articles consists in reviews 
ing the transactons of that Parhament, I need say nothing 
farther until I come to the account of said article, 


1826, zi 


In the April number of the Reviaw is the grand onslaught 
on Lecestastcal Establishments, 

‘The opening paragraphs present the theses to be maintained, 

“We intend, on the present occasion, as far as our bmits 
will permit, to examme to the bottom the question of an 
Ecclesiastical Estabhshment, and more especially of the Church 
of England, i its effect on religion, on moralty, on the charac- 
ter and actions of the clergy, on learning, on education, and 
on government, 

“ We think it proper to begin by distinctly stating our opinion, 
that an ecclesiastical establishment 15 essentially antichnistian ; 
that religion can never be safe or sound, unless where it 1s left 
free to every man’s choice, wholly uninfluenced by the opera- 
ton esther of punishment or reward on the part of the magis- 
trate. We think it proper to go even further, and declare that 
tt is not religion only to which an ecclesustical estabhshment 
is hostile im our opinion, there 1s not one of the great interests 
of humanity, on which it does not exercise a baneful influence, 

“We know well to what we expose ourselves, by the promul 
gation of these great truths, for such they appear to us, and 
such we trust we shall establish them to be, by evidence which 
cannot be resisted. The clergy have, by a long course of 
usarpation, established a sort of right to call themselves and 


be as profligate as you please, you may still be religious But 
breathe on the interests of the clergy, make them 
discredit at your hands, and you are the enemy of 
directly ; nay, the enemy of your God; and all the mischief 
which religious prejudice and antipathy, the poisoned deadly 
weapon of the clergy, can bring down upon its victims, is the 
sure and necessary consequence of your sacrilegious audacity, 
“‘For protection against this spirit of persecation, strong and 
formidable to the present hour, we look to public opinion, 


how many clergymen, from the influence of education, and the 
spirit of the community to which they belong, are, in their 
private relation, and taken individually, estimable men, You 
may take a number of men, one by one, all virtuous and 
honourable, who yet, if you club them together, and enable 
them to act in a body, will appear to have renounced every 
principle of virtue, and in pursnit of their own objects will 
trample, without shame or remorse, upon everything valuable 
to their fellow men.” 

He starts, as usual, fram men’s insatiable love of power. 
The ministers of religion are proverbially not less subject to 
this passion than other men. Acting singly, each confined to 
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his own congregation, a minister’s share of power is too small 
to prompt him to hazard much for its acquisition. It is on 
the large scale that the motive works to a mischievous degree. 
‘When the clerical class is aided by the magistrate in forming 
‘tHemselves into a body, to operate with united cnergy, they act 
under leaders possessed of the spirit to increase their powers 
without limit. 

‘The clergy are peculiar in possessing on influence over men’s 
minds, prior to, and irrespective of, their political position. 
‘Their power is the result of that peculiar influence. 

He proceeds to trace the results, The first is, to enjoy a 
monopoly of influence; to allow no rivals. Rivalry requires 
vigilance; and the natural wish is to combine power with 
security, indolence, and repose. Nay more, as the competitors 
for spiritual influence resort to abstinence, self-denial, and 
mortification ; so the coiporate clergy, to maintain themselves, 
must use the same painful expedients. 

How steadily they have pursued the impulse to extinguish 
rivals, history declares, The first and most conspicuous device 
has been, to apply to the magistrate for the powers of persecu- 
tion, The author here reviews the early history of the church 
in illustration of this text. 

“No time was lost. The first sovereign who protected the 
Christians was scarcely seated on his throne, when a fiery 
contest arose between the clergy of the Arian and the 
Athanasian creeds, for the possession of his ear. The Council 
of Nice, a memorable event, was summoned to determine the 
point, in other words, to satisfy the sovereign fully, which 
party, by its numbers and powers, it was most for his interest 
to join. The question was doubtful, and the balance for some 
time wavered. When the decision at last was made, and the 
Athanasian clergy became a distinguished body, with the power 
of government engaged for their support, what were the con- 
sequences? Even the cold narrative of Mosheim conveys a 
pungent sense of the real with which they proceeded to deliver 
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themselves from all competition, in obtaining influence over 
the human mind ; their rage to establish a monopoly of spiritual 
dominion ; to accomplish the extermination of rivals Perse- 
cution flamed; blood was spilt; the non-conforming clergy, 
that is, non-conforming to the will of the leading divines, who 
now shared in the powers of government, were forbidden to 
teach: as often as they hazarded disobedience, they were 
thrown into prison, and subjected to other cruelties, not stop- 
ping short even of death. 

“And above all things, great pains were taken to destroy 
their books. 

“This was a capital point Books were the most dangerous, 
and of course the most hated enemies, of a monopolising 
clergy. No truths, not for their advantage; no exposure of 
lies which were ; therefore no books but their own.” 

‘Their strong and persevering purpose proved fatally effectual, 
as regarded the destruction of the very numerous writings of 
the early Christian sects, Not only so, but the memory of 
these sects was handed down to execration, by general accusa- 
tions of the most disgusting vices, and the most atrocious 
crimes, 

‘The word “heretic” shows the bent of the clerical mind. 
Exactly rendered, this word means choice, The crime of heresy 
‘was the crime of making a choice. 

The author makes a passing allusion to the progressive 
assumptions of the church, the giving and taking away of crowns, 
the accumulation of wealth by extorting gifts ; and then, by a 
series of extracts from Campbell's Ecclesiastical History, 
he proceeds to show the growth of persecution, down to the 
setting up of the Inquisition. “These are specimens of the 
evidence with which history teems of the persecuting spirit of 
the first great incorporation of priests. ‘The priestly incorpora- 
tion called the Church of England stands next in power ; and, 
‘48 a natural consequence, next, also, in the ranks of persecu- 
tion.” 
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He then reviews the leading epochs of the English chorch, 
‘It us astonishing how soon this church lost sight, or lost regard, 
of the inevitable conclusion, that, if she had a night, on the 
inference of error, to separate from the church of Rome, others 
had as good a nght, on the same inference, to separate from her. 

Hardly was the authonty of the church of Rome renounced, 
‘when diversity of opinion began to give uneasiness to the 
leaders of the clergy The pnmacy of Whitgift sets going 
the machinery of persecution, by the new ecclesiastical court, 
which he mduced the queen to create , a court, charncterized. 
by Hume, as a real sngursition, attended with all the injustice, 
as well as cruelties, mseparable from that tnbunal 

The author then passes to Laud, but, having previously set 
forth his career, he 1s now content with a summary remark, 
“That he was a relentless persecutor, 1s saying little With 
uch an impetuous rage of persecution was he driven, that, 
undeterred by all that opposition which public opmion now 
obviously presented to him, he went on, recklessly, to raise the 
storm, m which the church and the monarchy were both 
levelled with the ground” 

‘The Act of Uniformity 1s the next scene in the drama The 
author is sufficiently satisfied with Hume's judgment upon this 
measure The reign of the last two Stuarts was farther 
marked by the persecutions, hardly surpassed for savage 
barbarity by any with which the page of history 1s stained, 
carried on for the estabhshment of episcopacy in Scotland 

‘The epoch of the Revolution gave birth to a new order of 
things, From that day the people assumed the nght of 
thinking, and of deliverng ther thoughts, both respecting 
government and respecting religion. The spirit was nourished 
by the new regime, which, when assailed by the adherents of 
the old, had to assume for the people the nght to decade for 
themselves on the goodness or badness of every institution. 
‘To this sttuation, we owe the sober and manly views on govern- 
ment given forth by Locke and other eminent writers. In such 
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a state of the public mind, the clergy had to proceed with 
caution, Vet, as the History of Burnet shows, their hand was 
still at work. But for the fortunate accident, that the king 
was able to nominate a sufficient number of bishops to give 
the crown a majority in the upper House of Convocation, and 
secure Burnet both for that house and for the house of Peers, 
the government of William and Mary might have been over- 
thrown; and a return to the former slavery of the nation, or 
else a new civil war, would have been the consequence. The 
author gives copious extracts from Burnet as illustrative of the 
clerical proceedings. 

“ Tt is well known in what manner the feeble and disjointed 
ministry, maintained by Queen Anne at the close of her reign, 
were dependent upon the church, and tools in its hands. It is 
also well known what measures were in progress, and would 
have been successful, but for the premature death of the queen 
and the insane squabbles among her ministers, for the restora- 
tion of the Pretender, and the barter of the liberties of 
England, for privileges, a/ias persecuting powers, to the church.” 

In those circumstances, the accession of the House of 
Hanover was a great relief. Walpole so long repressed the 
efforts of the church that the nation was familiarized to a mode 
of thinking inconsistent with a monopoly of the religious 
influence. The church manifested itself in clinging to the 
portion of power still left One great example of this is 
furnished by the history of the Test and Corporation Acts, and 
the obstinate resistance to Catholic Emancipation, But the 
author devotes his remaining pages chiefly to illustrate the 
proceedings against heretics. He first adduces Blackstone, 
because, as a lecturer in Oxford, he had to look to his popula- 
rity in the University, and his interest with the church, for his 
promotion. Certain passages are quoted from the first edition 
of the Commentaries, with the remark, that, finding the spirit 
of the age would not bear what the spirit of the clergy had 
suggested, he materially altered his phraseology in the succeed- 
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ing editions. The language used by Blackstone is severely 
commented on as deceptive and fraudulent; insinuating, 
without plainly declaring, the necessity of punishing diversity 
of opinion or of worship to any extent short of the old plan, 
no Songer permissible, of extermination and destruction. It is 
indecent, according to Blackstone, to set up private judgment 
in public: that is, simply to have private judgment. Besides 
being indecent, private judgment is arrogant. Finally, it is an 
‘act of ingratitude ; for, says this bold champion, it desires 
“that indulgence and liberty of conscience to the natural 
church, which the retainers to every petty cenventicle enjoy”. 
That is to say, nobody, not even the members of the church, 
may speak against the tenets set forth in the conventicles! 

The Liberty of the Press gives the final illustration, as shown 
in connexion with heresy and dissent. When the enemies of 
this great instrument were unable to prevent its existence, they 
could equally show their enmity, in endeavouring to cramp its 
operation, When the system of licensing was abolished in 
England, severe punishment was provided against free discus- 
sion in matters of religion and of government, the two sources 
of greatest evil to mankind when made subservient to the 
purposes of the few against the many. The hateful powers 
thus conferred, the clergy have, until the present hour, shown 
the greatest disposition to employ. Having already alluded to 
the position of the English law regarding heresy, as expounded 
‘by Blackstone, the author briefly touches on the memorable 
prosecutions of the last century. The first is the case of 
‘William Whiston, the friend and successor of Newton, who 
underwent a merciless persecution for dissenting from the 
Athanasian creed. 

‘The next case is discussed at some length, as being a 
Jeading case with the lawyers. It implicated poor unfortunate 
‘Woolston, who got into deeper mire than Whiston, by allego- 
rising the miracles of the New Testament The government 
“fell upon him,” says the narrator, snd had him indicted for 
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blasphemy and profsneness. It was moved, in arrest of judg- 
tient, that the offence was not punishable in the temporal 
courts, But the judges declared, they would not allow this to 
je argued—“ for the Christian religion is established in this 
Kingdom ; and therefore they would not allow any books to be 
written which should tend to alter that establishment”, That 
is to eay, it does not matter whether what is established be true 
or false, good or evil. The Court added— Christianity was 
part of the law; that whoever derided Christianity, derided 
therefore the law”, On this the author remarks—we have 
here a case of the fraudulent use of language, already seen in 
Blackstone. The ‘‘law” in its proper acceptation means the 
whole body of the securities provided for all that is dear to us. 
To weaken the force of these securities is highly criminal, 
“Law” has another meaning, namely, any part or parcel of 
the whole body of enactments ; and, it may be, a noxious part, 
tending to impair our security. To cut off such parts is to 
improve the law. If nothing that is part and parcel of the law 
is to be free to the press, nothing is free.* 

‘The Court gave no attention to Woolston’s plea that he did 

tot mean to attack Christianity. Such profession on his part 
was not to be credited, as being opposed to the fact What 
fact? Writing a certain opinion about miracles, This fact 
‘Woolston allowed ; he denied that he did injury to Christianity. 
The Court said he did; but that was matter, not of fact, but 
of opinion. 
. The Chief Justice sid—“ We do not meddle with differences 
of opinion : we interfere only when the very root of Christianity 
was struck at”, Wholly untrue, they meddle with nothing 
but differences of opinion, in the case of religious libels, 
Which is the root, and which is a branch of Christianity is 
purely a matter of opinion. 

© Hontham's comment on the doctrine that Christianity is a, part of the lew 


of the land, is still more incisive. If thet be so, be says, any viction of a 
‘prncept of the New Testament is an indictable offence. 
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‘The author comments severely upon the existence of contra- 
dictory maxims in our law, by which the judges can be as 
despotic as they please. It is important for the sake of 
appearances to say, “Let the liberty of the press be sacred”, 
‘Under this everything is free. It is important to have another 
maxim—“ Let the licentiousness of the press be prevented”, 
By this everything may be punished. 

From the time of Woolston’s prosecution to the French 
Revolution, there was little scope for using the powers of the 
law to crush the freedom of the press in religion. The spirit 
of the age would not allow dissenting religious sects to be 
meddled with; and with respect to infidelity, the situation of 
the clergy was perplexing. It was chiefly men of rank, or 
writers of very high reputation, that called Christianity in 
question—Lord Shaftesbury, Lord Chesterfield, Lord Kaimes, 
Hume, Gibbon, Adam Smith; and with a formidable enemy, 
the clergy are inclined to avoid a dispute. Moreover, infidelity 
was a fashion in Europe, for the fifty years preceding the 
French Revolution. Prosecutions were then too hazardous to 
be insisted on. Nevertheless, the unabated rancour of the 
clergy towards the liberty of the press is shown in their sermons 
and other writings. This applies to the most illustrions of 
them ; to men of great powers, and of great virtues, 2s Berke- 
ley, Clarke, Tillotson, and Barrow. 5 

From Barrow, our author gives examples of “ mendacious 
calumny” spplied to unbelievers; representing them as 
capable of every private vice, as well as of revolutionay 
practices against government. He indicates, without quoting, 
‘passages from Tillotson, Barrow, and Clarke, of a like tendency; 
and finishes with a few morsels from Warburton, which it is 
‘unnecessary to cite. 

In conclusion, the author intimates that he has yet to over- 
take the further effects of an Established Church in depraving 
both religion and morality, in corrupting education and govern- 
méent, in retarding the progress of the human mind, and in 
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degrading the character, intellectual end moral, of the clergy, 
and promises to do so on some future occasion. The occasion 
never came, 


In the number of the Westminster for July, there is an article 
entitled Formation of Opinions, ostensibly a seview of the 
second edition of Samuel Bailey's book on that subject, but 
more strictly an examination of a work by the eminent congre- 
gationalist preacher, Dr, Ralph Wardlaw of Glasgow, in reply 
to a famons utterance of Brougham—that man is not responsible 
to man for his belief, over which he has himself no control. 
A great deal of controversy grew out of this declaration, which to 
many seemed to open up the floodgates of universal scepticism, 
It was a good opportunity to Mill, whose mind was always in a 
state of surcharge upon the question of free enquiry, He had 
at his command an endless store of quotations, as material for 
the argument from authority; and his own subtlity of mind 
provided him with nice distinctions, He is easily able to show 
that if evidence is laid fully before the mind, the impression 
produced by it is independent of the will, just as a man must 
tee what is before his open eyes. It is not at this point, that 
we can evade the force of legitimate proof. We can, however, 
refuse admittance to an object of sight, by looking elsewhere, 
or by keeping the eyes shut ; so we can blind ourselves to the 
influence of reasoning and evidence by withdrawing the atten- 
tion. After disposing of Wardlaw, our author mounts the 
«pulpit himself, and delivers a lay sermon on the Sin of Believing 
without Evidence, Seeing that he has had few followers or 
imitators, the topic is not yet thread-bare, like so many others ; 
and a few short quotations may not be unwelcome to the 
reader. At all events, they contribute to our purpose of 
setting forth the man. 

“There are two propositions, therefore, of the greatest 
certainty, and the greatest importance. 

“The first is this, that, as the mind is passive in belieMand 
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the will, to use the words of Dr. Clarke, has nothing at all to 
do with it, neither merit nor demerit can ever be ascribed to 
belief, without the utmost confusion of idess, and the risk of 
deplorable train of the most immoral consequences. 

“ The second is, that, as the mind is not passive in what it 
does relating to evidence, but has all the activity which is 
implied in its most voluntary exertions, merit or demerit may 
be justly ascribed to it. 

“On his mode of dealing with evidence, the good or evil 
application of the powers of the man, in other words, the 
greatest possible degree either of virtue or of vice, almost 
wholly depends.” 

Proper dealing with evidence consists of two things, First, 
the full collection of it ; secondly, the equal reception of it. 

The first point, fulness of collection, does not need a 
lengthened demonstration. The second, equality of reception, 
brings up the influence of bias, partiality, and the affections, 
and several pages are occupied with explaining and expressing 
it. In the first place, it requires that we have no affection to 
the one side more than to the other. On this head, the 
author adduces a few of the strong cases of the operation of 
self-interest and affection in swaying belief ; and urges upon us 
to begin the examination of every question by asking ourselves 
—Have I an affection on either side? If so, as we cannot 
get rid of the affection, we must endeavour to allow for it. 
This was what Locke recommended so strongly under the 
name “ Indifferency ". 

‘The next thing is, that equal evidence, on the different ideas, 
should be treated as equal, that is, have equal effects. This is 
substantially the same thing in another aspect ; and is rendered 
difficult solely by the malign bias of the affections. 

‘The author's strain of exhortation is shown in the following 
energetic passage :— 

“This habit of forming opinions, and acting vpon them 
without evidence, is one of the most immoral habits of the 

20 
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mind, Only observe what it import, As our opinions are 

» the fathers of our actions, to be indifferent about the evidence 
of our opinions is to be indifferent about the consequences of 
our actions. But the consequences of our actions are the good 
and evil of our fellow-creatures. The habit of the neglect of 
evidence, therefore, is the habit of disregarding the good and 
evil of our fellow-creatures. It is the habit of hard-heartedness, 
and cruelty, on the largest scale, and rooted in the deepest part 
of the mind, This habit is the foundation of most of what is 
vicious and degraded in human character, The habit of 
disregarding the evidence of our opinions, with the habit 
necessarily involved, of disregarding the consequences to our 
fellow-creatures, of the actions founded upon those opinions, 
are the.elements of 9 character, in which the general tempta- 
tions to vice operate without any counteracting motive ; and as 
such a man is essentially without virtue, so it must be by a rare 
concurrence of accidents, if he is not deep in vice, 

“Seeing the malignant nature of this habit, it is a melancholy 
reflection, that it is the general habit of mankind, and of none 
more than of our dear countrymen. How rare is it to meet 
with a man, who has almost ever concerned himself about 
evidence ; who has not adopted opinions, as he has adopted 
words, solely because they were used by other people? This 
ig a dreadful vice of education One of the grand objects of 
education should be, to generate a constant and anxious 
concer about evidence; to accustom the mind to run im- 
mediately from the idea of the opinion to the idea of its 
evidence, and to feel dissatisfaction till it is known that the 
evidence has been all before the mind, and fairly weigher. 
‘When the case is directly the reverse, when the habit is almost 
‘universal, of stopping at the opinion, without going on to a 
thought of the evidence, without an association of any the 
smallest feeling of dissatisfaction with an opinion the evidence 
of which bas not been explored, we may be perfectly sure that 
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education in that country ia in the wrong hands, and that it is 
neatly in its most deplorable state, 

“The effects are dreadful How, but for the habit, almost 
general, of neglecting and disregarding evidence, could the 
progress of mankind in improvement be so very slow! How 
else could errors, of the grossest as well as most pernicious 
kind, be propagated, and the abominable actions which are 
grounded upon them, be repeated, from generation to genera- 
tion? How could institutions, at variance with the interests of 
the community, which are a mockery of human nature, and act 
a9 a pestilential atmosphere upon the race, hold their endless 
existence, if the human mind was not ruined by the habit of 
adopting opinions, without evidence ?” 

He has vanous flings at the clergy in general, “Why is 
their praise and blame bestowed upon that which has neither 
merit nor demerit, belief and disbelief; and withheld from 
that which may possess the greatest, full and impartial enquiry, 
or the opposite ? 

“Not only do they attach a merit and demerit to mere 
belief, they attach consequences of unspeakable importance to 
the holding or not holding certain opinions; the favour ot 
distavour of Almighty God, and pains, or pleasures, infinite and 
eternal, Is it possible, that a mind, with these impressions 
upon it, can come to the examination of any question, touching 
those opinions, without affection, so much on one side, that no 
evidence on the other can have any effect ? 

“Instilling opinions, without the evidence, and at an age 
when the parties into whom the opinions are instilled, are 
incapable of understanding the evidence, is a practice which 
necessarily engenders habits of complicated misconduct towards 
evidence.” 

Besides dilating upon this topic, he brings to his aid “the 
‘incere and honest mind of Locke,” who fully understood 
* “the rank misconduct of the clergy in this respect, and its 
direful consequences *. 
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In conclusion, he remarks thet “ Werdlaw is prodigiously in 
enmest to convince the world, that the scripture attaches the 
Greatest merit to faith, and the greatest demerit to the want of 
it. We know not that so much effort, on this subject, was 
necessary: but, be that 2s ii may, thig at least is certain, that 
the scripture can inculcate nothing that is absurd in point of 
reason, or mischievous in point of morality.” “It is not 
belief which is called, in the scripture, faith, but the proper 
dealing with evidence.” “Faith, in short, has nothing to do 
with creeds. Of two men, the one even an atheist, the other 
a sound believer, it may be that the athcist is the man who has 
faith, according to the scripture ; that the sound believer is the 
man who is destitute of faith, according to the scripture ; that 
the atheist is possessed of all the merit, the sound believer of 
all the demerit, which the scripture ascribes to the possession, 
or the want, of that saving grace.” 


In the number following, October, is a political article, 
entitled—State of the Nation. 

The article takes a wide sweep. In adverting to the ques- 
tions more immediately pressing, it takes a historical view of 
the situation, and never loses an opportunity of commenting 
‘upon the aristocratical constitution of the Legislature. 

The first few pages are occupied with the policy of the 
French war. “This nation has enjoyed, if it can be called 
enjoyment, some years of peace since the termination of one 
of the most wasteful wars that ever nation waged, since nations 
existed on the earth: a war not begun in self-defence, for 
where were we attacked? a war not begun for conquest, for 
we had no desire to add to our territory: a war, then, for 
what? A war against ideas! Whose ideas? The supposed, 
the imputed ideag of a part of the population of a neighbouring 
uation.” 

France had got possession of horrid ideas! What had we 
to do with the horrid ideas of the people of France? If horrid 
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to themselves they would soon have had to bear the conse- 
quences, But then, this country might adopt them. That is, 
we in this country abominated the ideas so much, that we 
went to war to prevent ourselves from adopting them! In 
point of fact, the ideas were hornd to our Aristocracy ; they 
suggested popular ascendency, and had to be stifled by every 
possible machination. A new power had arisen, that of public 
opinion, “The legislating class did not well understand it; 
but they guessed that it boded them no good. The strength 
of their endeavours, therefore, was directed against it. Every- 
thing was done to crush public opinion, Law after law was 
enacted to punish assemblies of the people, and to prevent the 
expression of their opinions in large bodies. Law after law 
was passed to restrict the liberty ut the press, to render the 
dissemination of opinions in general difficult and costly, the 
dissemination of some opinions, those called dangerous, that is, 
unfavourable to the monopoly of power in the hands of a 
particular class, in a high degree penal.” 

Be then traces the numerous ramifications of the enormous 
debt. Among the items in the state of the country may be 
enumerated, as standing in the first rank, prodigal expensive- 
ness on the part of the government; and, consequent upon 
this, and inseparable from it, the vice, in the aristocratical 
class, of living upon the labour of others. An enormous 
enhancement of both evils we owe to the war waged against 
the horrid ideas of the leading party in France, the war for 
quieting aristocratical apprehensions, and consolidating aristo- 
cratical power. Enormous fieets and armies during the war 
paved the way for enormous establishments during peace ; the 
nation was inured to such 2 state—the aristocracy to hold the 
Tucrative posts, the nation to pay the expense. The ministers 
had to keep up the system for the sake of their partisans. 

‘The next topic in the survey—the finctuations in the state 
of imdustry—introduces the alterations in the currency, the 
corn laws and the usury law: which are all touched with the 
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author's usual vigour. He then notices the low condition of 
the labouring classes. “The condition of the people is low, 
and their numbers superabundant, because they are stupid, 
because no pains have been taken with their understandings, 
and because a bad morality is propagated through the nation. 
‘Why is it not felt by the labouring men to be infamous to live 
‘upon the labour of others? If it were so, 2 numerous brood, 
sprung from the engendering of a base couple unable to support 
them, would be 2s rare a phenomenon in the immoral world 
as robbery and murder. It is true that the progress of civiliza- 
tion has not been without its influence on the lower classes. 
‘Their deportment has improved, riot and drunkenness have 
diminished, and reading is more diffused. But here occurs a 
Serious difficulty, An Irish population, wretched and de- 
graded, is pouring into the country. If this is unchecked, it 
may keep wages down to the starving degree, whatever the 
prudence and morality of the English population. A wise and 
beneficent legislature would lose no time in seeking a remedy.” 
‘The author next reverts to his old subject, the composition 
of the House of Commons. The symptoms of coming change 
now began to be traceable. Obedience to government, in the 
last resort, depends on opinion. But, whereas, in the former 

times, governments fashioned opinions, the people of England 
te Pronens: Seem" Gcinious for thasseclron “a /notaliy that 
existing governments naturally under-estimate. The legislature 
is often puzzled to know what is the matter with it. The 
ministry, more particularly, feels its stability affected by its 
popularity, The inherent incompetency of the House of 
Commons, as a result of its composition, is beginning to be 
better understood ; the efforts for improving it have almost 
ceased, “What are we to augur from this? Are the wise 
men of practice satisfied that the silence of the people is the 
indifference of the people? Are they fully assured that there 
is not a spirit collecting, which, like a fixed air, will issue with 
‘unexpected force, when the moment of disengagement arrives? 
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‘What if the people have ceased to importune the legislature 
from something more deep-rooted than the want of prospect of 
success? Their present repose is rather an indication of 
confidence than of despair, and of strength, if strength consists 
in wisdom, rather than of weakness. The people can afford to 
wait, and they know it.” “Yes; the people must wait the 
birth of events, The womb of time will not be found barren, 
The petitions of the people for reform of parliament will not 
be met with laughter by-and-bye.” 

After remarking on the diffusion of Literature and Education, 
and the growth of Mechanics’ Institutes, he has some telling 
remarks upon the improvement of upper and middle-class 
education (describing, 2s he usually does, the middle class as 
the strength of the country). He adverts to the recent start 
of the University of London, and to the jealousy manifested 
towards it by the old universities: the effect in the end will 
be that Oxford and Cambridge will themselves be improved, 

He next devotes himself to a celebrated topic of the time, 
the so-called “ Equitable Adjustment” of the National Debt., 
After the suspension of cash payments in 1797, paper was 
issued in such quantity as materially to reduce the value of 
the currency. The interest of the then debt was paid in the 
degraded currency ; the national creditor getting less than his 
due. While the depreciation lasted, new debt was contracted 
in the depreciated currency. On the return to cash payments, 
the interest was paid in a currency more valuable than when 
the loans were made. On this account, said the landlords, go 
per cent. should be deducted from the interest of the national 
debt. The whole transaction is strongly condemned as confis- 
cation, and leads to a train of remarks upon the necessity of 
having regard to the rights of property, in a time of pending 
Tevolutionary change. “The insecurity of property, in times 
of transit from one state of government to another, constitute 
almost wholly the evils that aitend them.” “If the aristocracy 
commit 2n act of confiscation upon a class of their felow- 
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citizens, they may be assured that it will suggest the idea of 
another confiscation when the monopoly of the powers of 
government is made to quit their bands.” 

In a few remarks on the improvement of the Law, he praises 
the efforts of Peel. “Let us give our assistance to Mr. Peel, 
and believe that his timidity will give other men courage; 
perhaps, in the end, will give it to himself.” 

Ireland supplies the peroration. It is the great drawback 
upon the energy and resources of England; the foremost 
among our mountainous burdens. There is the genuine 
picture, the Jeox édéa/ of an aristocratic government. Had the 
Trish aristocracy rested on its own strength, it would have 
carried misrule only as far as the Irish people would bear, 
Being sure of English soldiers, it had no motive to set any 
Timit to its oppressions. How one detestable thing grows out 
of another, and another out of that, and so on, without end! 
Tt would go a great way to a remedy, if we would withdraw the 
English soldiers, and leave the parties there to settle their 
. quarrels among themselves, The expedient thing tor England 
would be, at once to dissolve her connexion with Ireland, and 
to live with her es good neighbours only. It could never be 
the interest of Ireland, unless by some very gross misconduct 
.of ours, to join with our enemies in war ; and, if she did, she 
would add to their dangers, not to ours, 

So ends the connexion with the Westminster Review ; and 
the more the pity. The Review was still carried on, on the 
same principles; but there was great mismanagement in 
separating from it its most powerful writers. Bowring, as 
editor, kept up the connexion with Bentham; and the new 
proprietor is said to have expended upon it a thousand a-year, 
for the seven years that it was in his hands. 

According to Yohn Mill, his father gave way to pressure and 
wrote an article about three years after withdrawing ; he him- 
self, the more unyielding of the two, absolutely refused. The 
father’s article will be noticed in course, 
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‘Hus holiday thts autumn was spent at Dorking We have 
‘wo particulars of hus occupation there, except from a letter to 
Dr Thomson, of date goth October, with special reference to 
the filling up of the Chemustry chair in Unversity College, I 
give the extract on that subject 

“*T would give a good deal of money out of my own pocket 
to have you in the projected University , and I have no doubt 
that the acqmmtion of you would be reckoned invaluable by 
the whole of the Council I cannot, however, venture to 
predict that the situation will be such as to mdemnify you for 
the honourable and important station which you now hold. 
T can have no doubt that your reputation and the populanty of 
the science would ensure you a very numerous audience from 
the beginnmg The funds of the Institution, however, will 
allow but little m the way of salary, and it is not proposed to 
make the admission fee more than moderate I shill, how- 
ever, send you more full particulars as soon as the subject 
comes under discussion which I hope will now be soon, and 
Tam sure it will be reckoned a proud circumstance by the 
Council when they are told that you would become chemical 
professor, af the situation were made such as to be a compensa- 
tion for that which you must relinquish to obtain it Your 
suggestions respecting the class are most important, and together 
with any other with which you may favour us, will meet with 
the greatest attention ” 

A few scraps of personalities are added =“ Black busy with 
hs Morning Chronsde, and cheerful and happy as usual” 
Poor Lowe not prosperous. 


1827. 


The pnncipal event to be recorded for this year » the 
appearance of an umportant political article in the periodical 
called 7s Parkamentary History and Renew , of which John 
‘Mill gives the following account. 
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“Mr. Marshall, of Leeds, father of the present generation 
of Marshalls, the same who wes brought into Parliament for 
Yorkshire, when the representation forfeited by Grampound 
was transferred to it, an earnest Parliamentary reformer, and a 
man of large fortune, of which he made a liberal use, had 
been much struck with Bentham’s Book of Fallacies: and the 
thought had occurred to him that it would be useful to 
publish annually the Parliamentary Debates, not in the chrono- 
logical order of Hansard, but classified according to subjects, 
and accompanied by a commentary pointing out the fallacies 
of the speakers. With this intention, he very natarally 
addressed himself to the editor of the Book of Fallacies ; and 
Bingham, with the assistance of Charles Austin, undertook the 
editorship, The work was called Parliamentary History and 
Review. ts sale was not sufficient to keep it in existence, and 
it only lasted three years, It excited, however, some attention 
among parliamentary and political people. The best strength 
of the party was put forth in it; and its execution did them 
much more credit than that of the Westminster Review bad 
ever done. Bingham and Charles Austin wrote much in it; 
as did Strutt, Romilly, and several other Liberal lawyers, My 
father wrote one article in his best style; the elder Austin 
another. Coulson wrote one of great merit.” 

It was in the second volume ot the series that the article 
appeared. Instead of a survey limited to the previous session 
of Parliament, the dissolntion gave occasion to take a wider 
sweep and to review the outcome of the legislation of the six 
years—1820-1826, 

‘There had been, during the recent sesssion (7826), two 
important debates in the House of Commons, relative to 
Parliamentary Reform; one, on the motion of Mr. Aber- 
crombie, to bring in a bill to amend the representation of 
Edinburgh, by substituting the householders for the Town 
Council, in whom the suffrage was vested: this was defeated 
by 12a to 97. The other was, on the motion of Lord John 
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‘Russeli—'* That the present state of the representation of the 
people of England requires the serious consideration of this 
house ®. The debates were comparatively short; Canning 
spoke in the first, while the speech of Hobhouse in the second 
was @ masterpiece. In the same session, Lord John Russell 
brought in « bill, and moved resolutions, for the prevention of 
Bribery at Elections. 

Mill's contribution to the volume for 1826 is divided inte 
two parta. The first part relates to the three proposals just 
named, 

As usual he starts from his theory of representation based on 
the responsibility of the governing body to the people at large, 
and reviews the House of Commons in the light of this prin- 
ciple Alluding to the influence of public opinion through the 
press, he says—it is plain, from the continued evidence of 
jobbing and depredation, that public opinion, even aided by a 
partially free press, is not a sufficient safeguard for the interests 
of all”, Hence no adequate remedy can be expected till the 
power of choosing the representatives is vested in a consider- 
able portion of the people. 

He then considers Lord John Russell’s plan—to take, say, & 
hundred of the decayed boroughs, returning two members, and 
transfer one of these to the counties and to the large towns of 
recent growth, This he considers would make matters worse, 
by playing directly into the hands of the great landowners, So 
long as bribery and intimidation are possible, the number of 
real electors would not be increased. We should still have all 
the disadvantages of landlord Jegislation ; both the sinister 
interest and the intellectual incapacity of men born in a posi- 
tion that deprives them of all motives to the acquirement of 
knowledge. He then urges the adoption of the Ballot, as the 
only means of securing a broader basis of election whether in 
county or in town. He denounces the riot and tumult of 
elections, which some theorists were so fond of eulogizing. 
* The plan for keeping up public spirit, or a love of liberty, as 
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it is sometimes called, by periodical saturnalia, it is past our 
faculties to comprehend.” 

After disposing of the influence-of property argnment, which 
is, in other words the influence of landed proprietors, he criti- 
cizes the curious argument that Lord John Russell thought 
necessary to adduce for Reform, as being a restoration of our 
ancient rights.) So Hobhouse talked of restoring the House of 
Commons to its original purity. He answers Hobhouse’s re- 
mark as to the necessity of an aristocratical opposition to the 
Crown, by showing that there is no such opposition. On a 
few trifling questions, the opposition part of the House of 
Commons harass ministers, in order to get into their places; 
but let the question be one of principle, to give the people the 
choice of their representatives, ar to stop extravagance in the 
gross, where is the eloquence, and what are the divisions? 
‘There is talk about the evils of bribery, but upon the evils of 
intimidation, Lord J. Russell says not a word. He has a fling 
at his friend Brougham for trying to support bribery by declar- 
ing it illegal to pay the electors a/fer the election ; and recom- 
mends him to propose the experiment of the ballot. He 
touches slightly upon Canning’s speech in the debate on Edin- 
burgh, but reserves a thorough handling for his next part. 
‘To the hackneyed argument—Where are you to stop? he replies 
with a smartness that would bear reproduction in a newspaper 
at the present hour. It says to the House—you must reject 
this measure, although unobjectionable, because you are 50 
stupid, that if you permit this to pass, you would not have the 
sense to reject others, however objectionable. 

The second part of the contribution is entitled “Summary 
Review of the Conduct and Measures of the Seventh Imperial 
Parliament”: (elected April 23, 1820, and dissolved June 2, 
1826). 

His exordium is still the theme of our aristocratical constitu- 
improvement in the practice of government in recent times. 
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‘The governing class has renounced interference with personal 
protection. They have found the machinery of taxation the 
most commodious instrument for getting an undue share of the 
Property of the people. For taxation, pretexts are necessary. 
‘The war of the French Revolution came conveniently. 

He then introduces the efforts of Joseph Hume to expose 
the system of extravagance: a man had at last appeared, upon 
whom the ill usage of the House had little effect 

He next passes to the improvement of the Jaw, which again 
brings up reflections on the intellectual inaptitude of our 
governing class. Beyond the sphere of ordinary talk, and a 
very narrow and superficial observation, they are conscious of 
mere mental vacuity. A comprehensive view of the great 
subject of law, they find @ task as little suited to their ability, 
as it is to their inclination, The end of the late Parliament 
saw the state of the law, with some trifling altcrations, the 
game as at the beginning, Sir James Mackintosh brought in 
six bills, founded on the report of a Committee of the preced- 
ing Parliament for applying milder punishments than death to 
certain crimes. Only a part was carried, and the whole would 
have been trifling. Minute alterations are to be deprecated ; 
working in the small way is apt to be taken as a substitute for 
working in the great. To overcome reluctance and opposition 
the object must be large enough to give an interest. Lord 
Liverpool bad adverted to the defect in our system arising from 
a want of secondary punishments of sufficient efficacy. Here 
‘was an opportunity for trying Bentham’s Penitentiary. 

‘The fate of Lord Althorp’s bill for the county courts was 
sufficiently illustrative, being rejected by large majorities, The 
question—whether counsel should be allowed to prisoners on 
trials for felony, offers occasion for critical remarks The 
lawyers, headed by the Attomey-Genemal, Sir John Copley, 

He then comes to the proposals for Parliamentary Reform, 
on which the last Parliament witnessed four debates, besides 
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the disfranchisement of Grampound. Two schemes were pro- 
pounded; one by Mr. Lambton, one by Lord John Russell, 
‘Mr. Lambton would substitute for the cities and boroughs 
election districts, and admit all householders to the suffrage ; 
the counties to remain, with the admission of lease-holders and 
copyholders; the duration of Parliaments to be reduced to 
three years. All this would be nugatory without the ballot. 
‘The scheme was disposed of in a house of not more than one 
hundred present. 

‘The Chancellor of the Exchequer (F. J. Robinson) had 
advanced the stock argument, that public opinion governs the 
house. The reply is—government must of course observe 
public opinion; it must study the arts of misleading and 
eluding, and, for the purpose of eluding, must occasionally 
obey it, But if public opinion be all-sufficient to secure good 
government, what need have we of 2 House of Commons at 
all? Would not a House of Lords answer our purpose as 
well? 

Lord John Russell brought forward his motion four times, 
‘The first was on the oth of May, 1821, when he had the 
speaking all to himself On the second occasion (1822), 
Canning and Peel spoke, among others. The third time was 
in April, 1823; and the fourth, in the present session, a few 
weeks before the general election. 

‘The author's remarks on these debates are sufficiently 
pangent. His first point is that Lambton and Lord John were 
left to fight their battle almost alone. Brougham, Mackintosh, 
and Tierney were silent. Their motives can only be conjeo- 
tured. It is not easy to conceive that such men should not 
have made the calculation how much it must affect the reputa- 
tion of themselves individually, and of the party they lead, if a 
Parliament of seven years’ duration should begin and end, 
without their having once unlocked their lips on the subject of 
Parliamentary Reform. Canning, with his accustomed alacrity 
Of attack, presented them with something to do, And Sir 
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‘Francis Burdett—why had he not a word to say for his own 
“good old cause”? What has he now to recommend him to 
the people of Westminster ? 

So much mportance 1s attached to the exquisite fencing of 
Canning, in defence of the predommant interest in the House, 
and to the stabs and slashes that he deals upon those that draw 
ther weapons against it, that some note of his speech i 

necessary 

“At an early age, Mr Canning proclaimed himself the 
champion of the power of the aristocracy , and sedulously and 
successfully did he cultivate the talents whxh were best 
adapted to the task he had undertaken As a man of ambition, 
he chose his walk with skill By what other career could he 
have attained the power and consequence to which he has 
ascended? Thus 1s one of the evils attached to the predomt- 
nance of a particular roterest in the legislature ‘Lhe rewards 
at has to bestow pervert, and draw off, to the service of a 
part, some of the finest spits which the country breeds” 

One thing remarkable ts that, on thts occasion, Canning 
entirely renounced the tone of mockery and insult that he had 
been accustomed to, when the popular interests were put 
forward Posstbly he found that this no longer aided the 
cause , probably also he had become ashamed of so mean an 
exercise of histalents Hus speech consisted, first, of objections 
to the specific plans of reform, and, second, of his usual display 
against reform itself The first was an easy task, in the 
second, there 1s mighty little matter, but that little exceedingly 
well managed. 

He makes good use of the influence of public opinion 
argument It was assumed that the House of Commons 
ought to resist public opinion when wrong, and this rt would 
not do sf the anstocratical interest did not predominate +The 
‘author's reply to this may now be left to the reader's umagina- 
tion, Let us attend to the analysis of Canning’s rhetorical 
fmethod. Of all the orators of modern times, Canning 
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perhaps the man thst has carried to perfection the art of in- 
sinnation. Instead of repeating twenty times in one speech the 
stock arguments—The Constitution is excellent, Alteration is 
dangerous—he insinuates them twenty times in twenty different 
forms of language. 

‘The author then examines the meaning of these bulwarks of 
anti-reform, Canning affirms that under the English govern- 
ment, the English people have not only continued a people, 
but also been happy and prosperous, Zrgv, the English 
government is an excellent government. Reply :—That the 
English people have continued a people is true; it is a dreadful 
government that suffices to destroy a people. Then, what is 
the degree of happiness and prosperity that is the test of the 
goodness of a government? The English people are the most 
productive in the world; and the government has not taken 
everything from them. 

The cry of the danger of change will not always frighten 
people. A civil war would create evil in abundance, but the 
aristocracy of England will have wisdom to avoid that ex- 
tremity. As Earl Grey happily said, “The voice of the nation, 
growing louder and stronger, will work upon the prudence of 
the House”, 

He gives special praise to Ricardo for going simply, modestly, 
but manfully to the point, by requiring protection to the voter. 

The disfranchisement of Grampound, he treats as a display 
of virtue, costing nothing. When Grampound was to be had 
for money, a competition among rich men determined the 
election, and the man returned might act with the aristocracy 
or against them. When the seat was given to Yorkshire, in 
which the permanent aristocratic influence is established, the 
sphere of that influence is enlarged. The aristocracy leave to 
their competitors the giving of money directly ; they call that 
by « bad name “Bribery,” and denounce it. The indirect 
mode they call “ Legitimate influence of Property,” which is 
everything that is good. If at each election the whole of the 
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six hundred and odd seats were ect up to sale and knocked 
down to the highest bidder, the advantage im favour of good 
government would not be inconsiderable. 

A short paragraph on education bnngs up Brougham again, 
who had introduced a measure in the first session of the late 
parhament Brougham’s ment on this subject has redeemed 
many of the sins he commits by hus connewons with 2 party, 
am whose trammels, hid he known the true interest of hus own 
glory, he never would have consented to draw 

Ireland comes up next, and, on this occasion, with fuller 
details Its state 1s not better at the end of the Parlament 
than it was at the begmnmg Yet its evils are such as 
mught unquestionably be removed It» condition would 
disgrace the legisiation of barbanans. It 1 one of the rarer 
cases where misgovernment 1s without a check ‘The ansto- 
cratical workings in Ircland, traced through thar channch, 
small as well as great, exhibit human nature in one of the states 
physically the most deplorable, morally the most detestable, in 
which it 1s possible to appear Of the Catholic question, says 
the author, the view ts shallow that takes it m whole, or m the 
greatest part, as a religious question it is an aristocratic 
question Ihe anstocracy, wholly Protestant, have found it a 
convement instrument of their ascendency of rehgion, to con- 
vert the mass of the people, on the score of religion, into a 
sort of outcasts ‘They labour under a mustake, for with 
emancipation, they would still have their present privileges 
‘The habits of the people place them entrrely at the mercy of 
the landlord 

‘The author then takes up at length the topic of Equitable 
Adjustment, noticed in the Westminster He denounces with 
‘ll hus energy the pretexts for defrauding the national creditors 
under this plausible name He 1 especially mdignant at the 
suggestion that the nation might cease to be able to pay its 
creditors, He runs over the retrenchments that ought to be 
made before such a pretence should be hinted at He makes 

aI 
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the matter a handle for exposing our aristocratic legislature, 
whose account in the taxation does not apply to the interest of 
the debt. He finally reviews the whole transaction in connexion 
with the sacredness of property. “ That a class of men, who, 
possessing power by a firm tenure, find little occasion for 
intellect, should be short-sighted and inconsistent, is in the 
natural order of things. The Aristocracy of England, in order 
to frighten every man who possesses a little property into an 
enemy of improvement, have, with a prodigious display of fear 
and ardour, taught, that all attempts at improvement lead to 
revolution, and all revolutions to the confiscation of property. 
Both propositions are false. But they, by defrauding the 
national creditors, and thereby committing one of the most 
enormous acts of confiscation that ever was perpetrated on 
earth, would set an example of disregard to the laws of property, 
the bitter fruits of which they would deserve to be the first to 
feel. Why should the rest of the community, they to whom 
the interests of the fundholding class, and the interests of the 
landholding class are equal, be more willing to sacrifice the 
fundholders to the landholders, than the landholders to the 
fundholders? If it be very inconvenient to the nation to pay 
the interest of the national debt, why not take the land to 
discharge the principal? This would be spoliation and 
injustice, most assuredly: but not one atom worse than taking 
the property of the national creditors.” 

The next subject is our foreign relations. A great improve- 
ment had recently been made, not by Parliament, but by Mr. 
Canning and his associates, in disengaging the nation from the 
‘Holy Alliance ; on which, nevertheless, the author expends a 
portion of his indignation. Then comes the doubtful paint— 
whether in permitting the occupation of Spain by French 
‘troops—one of the most impudent proceedings in the history 
of modern Europe, and an act directly insulting to the govern- 
ment of England, we avoided a war. The author reviews the 
Precarious situation of the French government, in its own 
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‘unpopularity at home, and declares that it rested its security 
on the fears of our government in regard to intemnal revolution, 
as the consequence of a new war with France. 

Before concluding, he tums to the subject of our bloated 
establishments, and analyzes the brag of our high rank among 
the nations, Of all the curses that ever befel a nation, this 
said high rank is one of the greatest. Of all successful 
pretences for unnecessary wars, for eaorbitant establishments, 
for the waste and ruin of the substance of the people, this, 
‘beyond comparison, is the most fertile in mix hief. 

The concluding remark is on the conduct of the Opposition 
party, and on their influence in qualifying the aristocratical 
preponderance. Fle reiterates the delusiveness of this influence, 
When the people became sufficiently clear-sighted to distinguish 
appearance from reality, the promiscs of one section of the 
aristocracy trying to tu:n the other out of office, will lose their 
effect. Things have already come nearly to this pas»; the out- 
section of the aristocracy, “ His Majesty's opposition,” cease to 
have any hopes to the people, and are hardly less hostile to 
them than their opponents, Accordingly, the party is melting 
away. Until an adequate reform of Parliament take place, the 
ministry will be the dest part of the legislature, with the excep- 
tion of a small number of independent, enlightened men, hated 
by both parties, and persecuted by both, as far as it can be 
done quietly and by stealth. 


With this remarkable piece of energetic writing, ends the 
author's contributions to party politics, for a number of years. 

From the high, and not undeserved encomium passed by 
John Mill upon the execution of the Parliamentary History 
and Review, we cannot but be sorry that the opulent projector 
took such a purely business view of its success, At such 9 
critical juncture of politics a little longer continuation of its 
support would have been valuable, if only to secure the services 
of the phalanx that had been got together to work for it. 
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In a long letter, dated 28th Dec, from Bentham to Col. 
Young, is an account of several interviews that Mill had with 
Lord William Bentinck, just appointed Governorgeneral to 
India, at which Mil and Grote together explained to him 
Bentham’s Panopticon. “ Mill paid me a morning visit, a very 
‘unusual thing with him ; for, in general, he waits for summons 
from me. He said he came as the harbinger of good news. 
For the purpose of bringing him in contact with Lord William, 
Douglas Kinnaird had made a dinner ; but, as his custom was, 
instead of a /é#ed-té¢e, it was a mob dinner—mob composed of 
between thirty and forty individuals. However, some way or 
other, they two were brought into more special contact, and a 
conversation ensued—the particular import of which I do not 
remember, except that it ended in the expression of a desire of 
renewal of acquaintance on the part of Lord William.” It 
appears that Mrs. Grote had arranged a dinner for again 
bringing Lord William and Mill together. “Mill has, at all 
times, been a declared, and, I have every reason to think, in 
this instance, a sincere trumpeter of Panopticon, recommending 
it within the field of his dominion, and, in particular, Bombay, 
during the vice-royalty of Elphinstone. 

“Be said he had trumpeted once, and should, on that 
occasion, trumpet again the said Panopticon. If so, said I, 
you may as well have a copy to give him, for your text or 
subject-matter, Yes, said he, but in that case, your name and 
his should be inscribed in it. Agreed, said I—and so it was. 
After this day, I saw Mill again, and in general terms he 
reported to me the result At the nick of time, comes ont a 
number of the Sawtsman, Edinbro’ newspaper, which you can- 
not but be more or less acquainted with, taking for its subject 
not only an immense Evidence work (a copy of which, you 
will receive along with these presents), but also the author 
thereof—e transprint of which, in a number of the Examiner, 
is likewise destined to accompany them. Mill said—Grote 
having, I forget how, in hand « copy of the original, made 
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‘Lord William hear it from beginning to end. . . . Another 
piece of information, was, that Lord William was, in his 
judgment, a wellintentioned, but not 2 very well-instructed 
man; but something more particular and proportionably 
instructive, on this head, was, that he said to Mill—' I must 
confess to you, that what I have ever read amounts to very 
little, and that it is not without pain that I can read anything’! 
Quoth Mill—' As to this book, it is not only a preeminently 
useful, but an amusing book ; and so much so, that I could 
venture to recommend it for Lady William's reading in that 
view’. Well said, James Mill !—if it was so said; but that is 
more than the author himself would take upon himself to say 
of it” 


‘This year saw the formation of the Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge. Mill's name appears in the list of the 
Committee. 


The public events of the year were in themselves momen- 
tous, but they can only in imagination be brought into our 
story. Lord Liverpool's Government gave place in March to 
Canning’s famous Coalition Administration, on which were 
suspended for a time both hopes and fears; to be all extin- 
guished in a few months. 

‘The session wore away, says Roebuck, in personal recrimina- 
tion (the Whigs that took office were twitted upon their former 
professions on Reform, &c.). Abroad, indeed, a powerful 
sensation followed the break-up of the old administration, and 
the coming of Mr. Canning into office. The oppressed of all 
nations rejoiced ; expecting that some benefit, but what they 
knew not, was to result from the new order of things in 


Canning died on the 8th August. The abortive attempt of 
Lord Goderich to form a ministry, left the king no option but 
to send for the Duke of Wellington. 
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‘The Westminster had not yet passed out of the hands of the 
criginal set. John Mill was writing for it this year and the 
beginning of the next ; but not on any of the political questions 
of the day. The fact was that he or his father had in the two 
or three previous years exhausted nearly every topic of leading 
interest—Reform, Ireland, Liberty of the Press, Free Trade; 
and the present session was no doubt big with events, but 
brought forth as yet nothing. Of course, the political talk in 
the home circle would be earnest and energetic as usual: 
Black went either to Queen’s Square or to the India House 
every two or three days, to get help for his leading articles in 
the Chronicle ; and any one taking the trouble to turn over its 
pages, would find how Mill looked at the successive scenes of 
the parliamentary drama, 


1828, 


‘The documents for this year are very scanty; consisting of 
three references in the Bentham Memoirs, 

In February, Bentham writes a long letter to Rammohun 
Roy, on the subject of legal reforms for India. I make a few 
extracts. 

“With Mr. Mill's work on British India you can scarcely 
fail to be more or Jess acquainted. For these three or four 
and-twenty years he has numbered himself among my disciples ; 
for upwards of twenty years he has been receiving my instruc- 
tions; for about the half of each of five years, he and his 
family have been my guests. If not adequately known already, 
his situation in the East India Company’s service can be ex- 
plained to you by Colonel Young. My papers on Zuidence,— 
those papers which you now see in print—were in his hands, 
and read through by him, while occupied in his above-noticed 
great work; a work from which more practically applicable 
information on the subject of government and policy may be 
derived (I think I can venture to say) than from any other a8 
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yet extant; though, as to style, I wish I could, with truth and 
sincerity, pronounce it equal to yours, 

“For these many years a grand object of his ambition has 
been to provide for British India, in the room of the abomin- 
able existing system, a guod system of judicial procedure, with 
& judicial establishment adequate to the administration of it; 
and for the composition of it his reliance has all along been, 
and continues to be,on me. What I have written on these 
subjects wants little of being complete; so little that, were I 
to die to-morrow, there are those that would be able to put it 
in order and carry it through the press. 

“What he aims at above all things is,—the giving stability 
and security to landed property in the hands of the greatest 
number throughout British India; and, for this purpose, to 
ascertain by judicial inquiry, the state of the customs of the 
people in that respect For this same purpose, n great sncrease 
in the number of judicatories, together with the oral examina 
tion of all parties concerned, and recordation of the result will 
be absolutely necessary: the mode of proceeding as simple as 
possible, unexpensive and prompt, forming in these respects 
as complete a contrast as possible with the abominable system 
of the great Calcutta Judicatory: natives of unmixed blood 
and half-caste, both of whom could serve on moderate salaries, 
being, on my system, as much employed as possible. 

“Though but very lately known to your new Governor- 
general, Mr. Mill is in high favour with him; and (I have 
reason to believe) will have a good deal of influence, which, 
jn that case, he will employ for the purpose above-mentioned. 

“He has assured his lordship that there can be no good 
penal judicature without an apt Artsen and prison-management ; 
and no apt prison or prison-management, without the plan 
which we call the Pumagéicon plan.” 


Clark,” Bentham writes— 
The bearer is Mr. Mill, author of the celebrated History 
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Of British India, which, if you have not read, you cannot but 
have heard more or less of. Under the obscure title of 
Examiner, he bears no inconsiderable part in the government 
of the threescore or fourscore millions, which form the popu- 
lation of that country. On the death of the chief of the four 
Examiners, which is expected to take place ere long, he will 
succeed him, with a salary of £2000 s-year, 

“He was one of the earliest and most influential of my 
disciples, The house he lives in looks into my garden. 

‘ Hearing of the two spots in your neighbourhood, in both 
of which I several times took up my summer quarters, he ex- 
pteased a desire to make a pilgrimage to them, as he did once 
to my birth-place in Red Lion Street, Houndsditch, and the 
unfortunate half burnt-down residence in Crutched Friars.” 

‘Under date 2nd November is a long letter from Bentham to 
Daniel O’Connell, with whom he has a constant correspondence 
at this time ; the Liberator professing himself an ardent ad- 
mirer and follower. The letter is chiefly occupied in charac- 
terizing Mill's Irish friend Ensor, whom probably O’Connell 
bad designs upon. 

“ Received yesterday, yours dated Dublin, 27th . . . . 
Presently after, dropped in British-India and Political-Economy 
Mill, one of the earliest of my disciples. He had been seeing 
a man of the name of Glyn, who, I believe, is a somebody; 
he had been over a good part of Ireland lately, and was all 
praise and admiration of you, more especially on account of 
your prudence—that was the word. Mill knows Ensor ex- 
tremely well: still better than I do, Good intentions, pro- 
digious learning, sharp wit, poignant satire—all this Ensor has. 
Close and consistent reasoning? Alas, not ; unless his attack 
upon your wings, which I admired at the time, but which is 
now out of my head, be an exception. Mill says he is imprac- 
ticable, and in Parliament he sees not very well what particular 
use he would be of.” r 
On the rst October, the London University (now designated 
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University College) was opened, for its firet session. In the 
‘staff of prafessors not the least was John Austin, whose Course 
of Lectures had perhaps the most distmguished attendance 
that ever honoured any lecturer John Bilt was a hearer, both 
this session and next. 


‘This year is known to history, pobtically, as the year of the 
Duke's “ No Surrender *—to Catholics or anything else there 
being ominous indications of the vanity of the boast The 
Government was defeated on Iord John Russ!l’s motion on 
the Test and Corporation Acts, which had to be adopted and 
passed into law It was again defeated, in the Commons, by 
narrow majonty of six, on Burdett’s motion in favour of 
Catholic Emancipation O'Connell's renewal of hus Cathohe 
Association, which during Canning’s ministry he had dropt, 
was followed by the decisive event of bus election for ( lare 

‘The Session was notable for Brougham’s great specch on 
Law Reform, on a motion (Feb 7) respecting the State of the 
Courts of Common Law With all his ostentatious professions 
of being gmded by Bentham, and with his dependence on 
‘Mill, he gave little satisfaction to his masters ‘The following 
is the opening paragraph of a memorandum by Bentham, 
entitled “On Brougham’s Law Reform” —— 

“Mr Brougham’s mountain is delivered, and behold —the 
mouse The wisdom of the reformer could not overcome the 
craft of the laxyer Mr Brougham, after all, 1s not the man 
to set up 2 simple, natural, and rational administration of jus- 
face against the entanglements and technicelities of our English 
law proceedings” 

‘The date of the collected volume of the Encydopedia 
Essays, judging from the copy that J am acquainted with, 16 
1828. ‘This may have been a third reprint , as we saw a second 
alluded to in 1825. 


‘This was the first summer of his residence st Mickicham, 
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where he spent his holidays for the remaining years of his life, 
He first took a smali house, opposite the church, but not 
facing it, there being another house in front. He afterwards 
took a second house, joined with the first, and occupied the 
two, The family remained here, for six months in the year. 
He staid continuously during his six weeks’ holiday, and for 
the remaining months, came down by coach from Friday or 
Saturday to Monday. I understand that the head of the office 
could skip Saturday; none of the Directors appeared on that 
day, John had always to be at his post on Saturday till about 
two ; he went down on Saturday afternoon ; the Sunday visitors 
generally taking their places in the coach with him. 


1829. 


For this year, I am without any private reminiscences what- 
ever, The great event to be recorded is the publication of 
the Analysis of the Mind. 

Although the Analysis has now its well-defined place in the 
history of Psychological speculation, I am unable to state any- 
thing as to its immediate reception, Philosophy was then at 
low water mark in this country, Dugald Stewart was dead, and 
Hamilton was just beginning to show his hand in the Zaéy- 
burgh Review ; but it took him several more years to resuscitate 
the interest in metaphysical speculation. He soon got hold of 
Mill's book and included it in his multifarious reading ; the 
unfinished Note in the “Collected Works of Reid,” curiously 
enough, stopping short in the middle of remarks on Mil. The 
first effect of the book was naturally felt in the author's own 
circle. The reading society at Grote’s house, which had ceased 
for some time, renewed its meetings for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the work seriatim, in the same fashion as their 
previous readings in other subjects. Their last occupation 
bad been with Hartley. 

Tt was this year thet Macauley wrote his articles in the 
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Edinburgh on Mill and Uthtanansm T hove already mdi- 
cated their dnft The Napier correspondence contuns some 
imteresting meidental reftrences to them Thus, on the 
gd October, Macaulay writes to Napier —“The I cstmunster 
Renew has put forth another attach on us, and both Fmpson 
and I think that, as the controversy his curtunly attracted 
much notice in London, and as this new article of the Bun 
thamites 1s more absurd than anything that they hwe yet 
published, one more paper ought to appear on our side I 
hope and trust that this will be the last blow” Avun on the 
23rd, Macaulay wntes —“ By the mail of to morrow I shall 
despatch the proofs I have re written the two first purigraphs, 
which were, I must own, indecorously violent I have soitencd 
some other passages If you think any further mitigition desir 
able, I hope that you wall not ecruple to exercise your prerogative, 
You ‘ill not find me a refractory subject” On the 28th, 
Napier, writing to M‘Culloch, says—‘ Do not blame me for 
inserting another blow at the Uad#tarcans I have softened tts 
seventy, and I am bound to say that Macaulay has behaved 
handsomely” 

It w& commonly represented that Macaulay owed his seat in 
Parkament to the attack on Mill It appears from a passage 
in hus Zsfe that Lord Lansdowne “had been much struck by 
the articles”, It 1s added, however, that Macaulays “high 
moral and private character” had determined Lord Lansdowne 
to offer him the seat Viewed from one side, the promotion 
has been regarded as a Whug tnbute to his having vanquished 
obnonous Radicahsm Notwithstanding, Lord Houghton, n 
the Academy (Apnil 29, 1876), gives another side of the affair. 
4 Fis College intimacy with Charles Austin may not mprobebly 
have had something to do with this important change in lus 
destiny, for with Charles and John Austin, and Sarah the 
Dbeautsful and accomplished translator of Ranke’s History, Lord 
Lansdowne long held the most fnendly relations.” This brings 
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the wheel completely round, for the Austins (including Sarah) 
were the closest of Mill’s own friends, 

In the Life of Lord Eilenborough, published lately, occurs 
@ passage that the newspaper reviewers referred to James Mill 
“Goulbourn spoke against a Mr. Mill, who isa very clever man, 
and a good man, but a controversialist.” Ellen! was 
then (Jan. 21, 1829) President of the Board of Control, and the 
remark would seem to be pointed at James Mill, as an India 
House official In point of fact, however, the President of 
the Board knew nothing of the officials of the India House. 
He would read despatches drafted by them, in the first instance, 
but he had only to deal with the Court of Directors. 

‘The connexion of the passage shows that the reference to 
James Mill is a mistake. What was under discussion between 
Goulbourn and Ellenborough was the appointment of a bishop, 
and the “ Mill” alluded to was of course a clergyman of the 
church, 


‘The year 1829 owes its historical reputation to the concession 
of Catholic Emancipation. The bearings on ulterior questions 
are well sketched by Roebuck, in his History of the Whig 
Ministry, The events and discussions of the year “attracted 
attention to, and rivetted it upon parliamentary reform, which 
was evidently destined to be, together with the condition of 
the industrious classes, the grand topic of the coming session. 
The notice-book of the House of Commons consequently con- 
tained many notices of motion, propounding various schemes 
for a reform in the popular representation, and for relieving the 
burdens of the people.” 


‘We have now given the record of events to the end of 1829. 
As this is near the date of the removal from Queen’s Square, I 
may introduce here a few of the domestic incidents of the six- 
‘teen years spent in that residence. 

We saw that Bentham gave Mill th@ house, in the first in- 
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atance, at about half its value. We also found that, when Dr, 
Thomson shared it with him, he paid the full rent, showing his 
determination to clear his way to the full as soon as possible. 

‘When he went to Queen’s Square, he had five children, the 
eldest, eight, the youngest, just born. In 1830, he had a 
family of nine, the eldest, twenty-four, the youngest, six. Their 
education, up to this time, had been conducted wholly in the 
house ; partly, by himself, and, gradually more and more, by 
the elder ones teaching the younger. He never entirely ceased 
to take 2 part; either, in the early moming, in his dressing 
Toom, or in the evening, he heard their lessons, in a summary 
fashion ; treating their deficiencies with sternness and severity, 

Having been in his youth, a fulltrained volunteer, he had a 
due appreciation of army discipline, in giving bodily carriage. 
He, accordingly, engaged a sergeant from the adjoining barracks, 
to put them through a course of marching drill ; while John 
was practised in sword exercise. Very little came of this, as 
far as John in particular was concerned ; he was, to the end, 
backward in all that regarded bodily accomplishments, saving 
the one point of persistence as a walker. The fact, no doubt, 
was, that his nervous energy was s© completely absorbed in his 
unremitted intellectual application, as to be unavailable for 
establishing the co-ordinations of muscular dexerity. 

After John, the next elder children seem to have disap- 
pointed him, and he never looked upon them with any com- 
placency. James, the second son, was destined for the India 
Service abroad ; he was an assiduous student, and appears to 
have given his father tolerable satisfaction; but there was 
nothing in his career to show that he had much intellectual 
gift. The next brother, Henry, was everybody's favourite ; 
have heard Mrs. Grote describe him as a “heavenly boy”. 
‘Personal beauty and charms, great faculty not merely for study 
but for anything that he had to do, unselfishness in the ex- 
treme, were the traits that made his popularity. He died of 
consumption, in his 2oth year; aware that overstrain had 
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crushed him. John watched his deathbed at Falmouth, and, in 
writing of the event, pronounced him “ the noblest and worthi- 
est of us all”. The youngest son, George, I knew personally : 
he too possessed the family talent, but succumbed to the same 
malady. It is apparent enough that while the father’s fine 
quality of brain was not wanting in the children generally, 
John, besides other advantages, was single in possessing the 
physical endurance that was needed for maturing a first-class 
intellect. 

The Asutobiography expresses with sufficient frankness the 
defective side of Mill’s demeanour to his children. Such a 
phrase as “the most impatient of men” speaks a volume, and 
we have only to turn the leaves to realize the particulars, He 
could exercise perfect self-control in his intercourse with the 
world, and his social and commanding qualities gained and 
kept friends, but at home he did not care to restrain the 
iritability of his temperament. In his advancing years, as 
often happens, he courted the affection of the younger children, 
but their love to him was never wholly unmingled with fear, 
for, even in his most amiable moods, he was not to be trifled 
with. His entering the room where the family was assembled 
was observed by strangers to operate as an immediate damper. 
This was not the worst. ‘The one really disagreeable trait in 
‘Mill's character, and the thing that has left the most painful 
memories, was the way that he allowed himself to speak and 
behave to his wife and children before visitors. When we read 
hia letters to friends, we see him acting the family man with 
the utmost propriety, putting forward his wife and children 
into their due place; but he seemed unable to observe this 
part in daily intercourse, 

‘Long before leaving Queen’s Square, he had passed through 
the parent’s inevitable hour of filial self-assertion. His first 
check, he got, naturally, from John; the particulars I will 
notice elsewhere, The elder daughters, who were the greatest 
sufferers from his imperious rule, and between whom and their 
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father, John often acted the part of mediator, next read him a 
sharp lesson. Indeed, we are now close upon the time when 
John came under another influence, with which all the world 
is well acquainted. 

At is not to be inferred that the children were mide entirely 
unhappy by thei father’s system. John himselt testifies that 
his childhood was not unhappy; and we shall be able to 
produce similar testimony from the younger ones. Rewdes 
having a fond, indulgent mother, they were very much attached 
to each other, and for many hours every day, they were their 
own masters) They had a comfortable home. ‘Ihe house 
itsel was roomy , 1 had ws on garden, which way in direct 
connexion with Bentham’s more extensive grounds, of which 
they had the full use, Bentham had naturally a certain kindly 
feeling towards the “rats,” as he calicd them, their per- 
sonal charms, vivacious ways, and gocd brevding must have 
interested him from the Ford Abbey time, when all but the 
two or three youngest were domesticatid with im Hwy 
amanuensis, Doane, was their playtellow, 
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CLOSING YEARS.—INDIA CHARTER: LONDON 
REVIEW: FRAGMENT ON MACKINTOSH. 


1830—1836. 


‘HE year 1830 is the culmination of Mill’s career. Before 

the end of the year, he is at the head of his office. 
Soon after, he quits Queen’s Square for a large villa in Vicarage 
Place, Church Street, Kensington. Here in opulence and 
fame, he spends his last years, varied by the summer residence 
at Mickleham. 

The one serious drawback was his health. His attacks of 
gout are of course not diminishing in frequency or severity ; 
while indigestion gives him uneasiness on its own account, 
‘His stomach and liver are much impaired. He was all his life 
very temperate ; for many years he scarcely ever indulged in 
alcoholic drinks. Latterly, he took a fancy to the Scotch ale 
called Alloa ale; this was what he used at his own table. 
Having regard to his gouty framework, the doctors of our day 
would have recommended to him Scotland’s still more 
peculiarly national form of alcohol. 

During these last six years of his life, he wrote comparatively 
little for the public ; not for want of will and purpose, but from 
diminishing strength and the increased pressure of his office 
work. His private social influence was subject to no abate- 
ment, As the adviser of the small band of philosophical 
radicals, in and out of Parliament, he was still of the greatest 
value to the cause of political progress, 
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"A few words may be expended on his chief friends for these 
years. Of those already mentioned, the Grotes, Black, Hume, 
the Austins, Strutt, Romilly, Charles Villiers (his brother, 
Hyde, died in 1832), M‘Culloch, Fonblanque—continued their 
intimacy to the last. Brougham’s assiduity is even more con- 
spicuous than before, and furnishes us with a number of letters 
of the highest interest. In his Chancellor days, he occasion- 
ally drove down on a Sunday to Mickleham. 

With Henry Bickerstcth we shall find the mutual attachment 
growing ever stronger. He used to take 2 house at Mickleham, 
to be near Mill during the holiday rambles. The reader of the 
two volumes of his Biography, when informed of his being 
offered the Mastership of the Rolls, is startled to find that Mill, 
whose name had not occurred previously, is the man whose 
judgment he sought before he could bring himself to accept 
On the other hand, Bickersteth was Mill's counsel in the com- 
position and style of his last work, the Fragment on Mackintosh, 
and induced him to make many alterations in the way of 
softening its tone. 

The elder Mr. Marshall of Leeds, who came into Parliament 
for Yorkshire in 1826, and projected tie Parliamentary History 
and Review, was in the Mill circle. He kept a large hospitable 
house in the West-end: we find Macaulay frequenting his 
parties. His second son, John, became member for Leeds, and 
and was also, I believe, one of Mill's visitors, The third 
son, James Garth Marshall, was member for Leeds in 1847, 
and was a friend of John Mill; I can remember meeting him 
in the India House. 

Sir William Molesworth came up to London, in 1833, as 
member for the eastern division of his own county, Cornwall. 
He had few or no acquaintances in London, till he took the 


Extract of a letter, May 98, 1831.—* Yesterday I dressed, called a cab, ami 
was wheeled away to Hill Street. I found old Marshall's house « very fine one. 
He ought, indeed, to have a fine one; for be bas, I believe, at least, thirty 
‘thousand a year.” a 
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opportunity that the House of Commons afforded of making 
up to Grote, who got leave from Mrs Grote to bring him to 
the house Mrs Grote made a great deal of him, and he 
s00n got to know all the Grote circle, including the Malis 
His prcdilections were to radicalism and scepticism, so that 
he had not to leam anything fundamental from his new 
associatts By his own account, he got his scepticism at the 
‘University of Ldmburgh, whue he spent two years, (this 
‘was im the Twenties) He became one of Mills most devoted 
followers He struck Mill greatly both for ability and for 
haying the courage of his opmions He showed his zeal in 
the unmustakable form of founding, at his own cost, the 
London Renew 

Dr Neil Arnott was on intimate terms with Mill for the 
years we are now entering upon Ihe acquaintance had not 
begun long before 1830, and was probably 2 consequence of 
tus recently acquired reputation ‘Lhe expository success of 
the “Elements of Physis” published im 1827, is to this hour 
without a parallcl in the htcrature or science The book, I 
know, was greatly admured both by Mull and by Grote, and 
cd them to desire the acquaintance of the author Amott 
was born not far from Montrose, when James Mull was attend 
ing the Academy there as a youth of fifileen In the middle 
of the week, when Mull would deviate from the line of his walk 
home on Saturday and back to school on Monday, he and 
Hume could vary their rambles by going south on the coast 
road towards Arbroath About thee mules from Montrose 
they would pass the farmhouse belonging to Amott’s father, 
situated near the muddle of the picturesque bay of Lunan, a 
@ehghtful aftemoon excursion Amott spent only his child- 
‘hood there, his father having gone to Aberdeen when he was 
about eight years old but he had sufficient memones to 
interchange with Hume and Mill, when they reverted im con- 
versation to thei native locality Probably he met Hume nm 
the carcles of his patients, and was taken by humto Mi [lis 
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conversation was sufficiently intellectual and scientific to be 
enjoyed by the whole set, and he had a powerful scheming 
mmund, extending to social philosophy, as well as to mechanics, 
He was of the sanguine temperament, tull of hopes for the 
future of mankind, although lus proxcts were oftun quixotic. 
He was latterly medual advwer both to Milt lumsif and to 
the family 

Fonblanque became Feditor of the Ziaaumr in 1830, and 
Ikfted the paper to its ,reat eminence as a liberal weekly His 
closest connexion was with John Mull, who was tor several 
years a regular contributor of hiy = Fonblanque bid previously 
contnbuted to the paper, ay well as to the Mornay Chrome 
andto the HFestmenstir Ret ica! By his own account, he assisted 
Blah in the Chronile from 1871 to 1624, and wrote most of 
the articles on the Unpaid Migistricy 

Among the visitors to Mill, and the assoentes of his Sunday 
walks, for several years, was a barnstur named Hogg, the 
author of a Lee of Shelley, and husband of the widow of Captain 
Wilbams who was drowned along with him Hiv son was a 
pupil with Coulson Hog, scemed to have had objectionable 
points, and, before Mill dicd, the two had quarrel, the only 
case that I Lnow of Mills quarrclling with any onc that had 
ever been his fend. 

MCulloch, the, political economst, scttled in London, on 
bemg made professor of Political Leonomy in University 
College, in 1828 , after the frustration of Jcfirey’s purpove to 
endow a char in Edinburgh Uniscnity, and to gve him the 
first appomtment. Mill no doubt took the Icad im nominating 
him to Unuversity College. 

‘Mall was usually joncd in hus Jong Sunday walk with some 
of hus associates. He had cultvated the power of prolonged 
walking as necessary to hus health, and John and the rest of 
the children were habituated in hke manner. The Sunday 
excursions were sometimes very long indeed. JI have heard it 
saad that the party kept on foot from ten to four, and, after 
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dinner, again for several hours. Even the younger men spoke 
of the fatigne as sometimes beyond endurance. For some of 
the last years in London, Coulson, Peacock, M‘Culloch, and 
Hogg, were members of the regular walking party. At Mickle- 
ham, Sharp was a near neighbour, and John Mill considered it 
a part of his good fortune to listen to the conversation of his 
father and Sharp during their walks. 


INDIA CHARTER RENEWAL, 
1830—1833, 

By an Act of Parliament passed on the zoth of August, 1833, 
the East India Company received the final modifications of its 
constitution, being deprived of the last remnants of its trading 
privileges. 


The published proceedings connected with this great revolu- 
tion bring Mill into the foreground, as the spokesman and 
adviser of the Court of Directors, and afford the only means 
we have of clearly understanding the official influence that he 
exercised in the government of India. 

By the Act of x8r3, the Company had a renewal of ity 
powers, with the loss of its India Trade. That Act was to 
expire in 1834; s0 that, notwithstanding the deafening thunders 
of the Reform agitation, the terms of the further prolongation 
of the Company's government had to be considered by Parlis- 
ment. 

The mercantile public was not disposed to consent to the 
continuance of the trading powers of the Company in any 
shape ; and a severe struggle was impending. The main fight 
took place some time previous to the introduction of the Bill 
in 1833. In the Committees of Parliament, and in the corres- 
pondence between the Government and the Court of Directors, 
the ground was 80 effectively cleared as to leave little to the 
debates at the different stages of the Bill in the two Houtes. 


COMMITTEES OM INDIA CHARTER. su 


Dunng the session of 1829, there was a rush of petitions 
from all the great centres of trade and manufactures, dtrected 
against the renewal of the Company’s charter, the petitioners 
being opposed, not merely to the continuance of the Company 5 
remaining monopoly—the China Tea trade—but to the reten- 
ton of the India government in its hands 

Such was the strength of the hostile current, that the leaders 
of both parties looked upon the surrender of the te1 monopoly 
as a matter of coure They were equally unpre pucd to trans- 
fer, at that moment, to the crown, the government of India. 

‘The campaign opened in the end of 1830 while the Duke 
of Wellington was mimster In Echruary, Committces were 
appointed in both Houscs of Parhament—" to cnquire into the 
present state of the affurs of the Last Indi Company, and 
into the trade between Great Britain and Chin” 

‘These, and all the subscquent Committees that the frequent 
dissolutions of Parhament in the next tro ye1n, reqttind to be 
appointed afresh, werc, m the Commons at Icvst, unustt ily large, 
amounting to forty or fifty members Ihey had to include 
the leading men in the house, and a large rcpruscntation of the 
centres of commerce 

The first Committees were cut short by the dissolution of 
Parhament on 24th July, caused by the death of the King 
No others were appointed that session A good deal of 
evidence was accumulated, the opposition to the Company 
being of course fully heard 

On the 12th October, the same year, the correspondence 
between the Government and the Company tx,an im 2 con- 
ference held at Apsley House, the Duke and } ord Ellen- 
borough (President of the India Board) met thc Chauman 
and Deputy Chairman of the Court of Durector,, when the 
Duke with his usual curtness mtimated that the Company was 
to be continued in the government of India, but with the lose 
of the China tez monopoly The chars reported the conver. 
sation to the Court of Directors, and a bnef mmmute was 
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prepared on the 2oth, bringing forward the fact of the insufii- 
ciency of the tertonal revenue alone to meet the expenses of 
government ; there beng a deficit of £800,000, at present 
met by the China trade 

At the mecting of Parhament in Feb, 1831, a Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons was again appointed. It 
consisted of forty members to begin with, others were subse- 
quently added Far! Grey was m power, and Charles Grant 
{afterwards Lord Glenelg) was President of the India Board, 
and conducted all the negotuations with the Court of Directors, 
and finally carned the Bull through Parhament His name of 
course headed the Commons’ Committee ; others were Lord 
Althorp, Marquis of Chandos, Lord Morpeth, Sir James 
Mackintosh (who now held an office in the India Board), Lord 
Ashley, Joseph Hume, Labouchere, Poulett Thomson, Charles 
Wood, Goulburn, John Marshall, &. In Apnil, Parlament 
was dissolved In the middle of June, the Committee was 
reappointed much the same as before, 36 members to start with. 

Before this third Commuttee, in August, Mill was examined 
through eight sittings, on the India Revenue. This had been 
hus own special department, from his appointment in 1819, till 
he became Chief Examiner in 1830 

In India, the main source of Revenue 1s the Land Tax; 
and Mill describes mnutely the machinery for collectmg the 
tax. He 1s ashed if the Land Tax 1s a good one, and answers, 
Yes; as far as this source goes, the people of the country 
temain untaxed, The difficulties he im the collecton, and 
these are discussed before the Commuttee at great length. The 
chief problem that arose was due to the position given to the 
so-called Zemindars by the Cornwallis Settlement of 1793; & 
celebrated instance of mustaking the character of the pro- 
Prietary nghts of the apparent owners of the soil. The 
cultivators of the soil are called Ryots; they pay the govern- 
ment tax to the Zenundars, who are charged by the authonities 
toacertam amount, The Ryots had 2 hereditary nght to the 
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soil, subject to the payment of the tm, but the Zemmndars 
under the settlement were able to encroach upon those nghts; 
and when the Company had its eyes ome opened to the 
blunder that had been made, sarious devices were resorted to 
to prevent the rights of the Ryots from pissing away , and the 
manipulation of those devices seems to hive bitn one portion 
of Malls official duty for several yours he principal remedy 
was for the Company to purchase the Lind trom the /cmmndars, 
whenever any of them were obhgcd to sell it, and to nr sttle 
the Ryots m thar old hereditiry nzhty Many regulations had 
to be framed mm carrying out this purpos, all coming within the 
years when Mill was in charge of the Revenue Department 
Officers in the Courts of Justice, and the servants of Collet tors, 
of Revenue, had to be prohibited from being bidders at the stew, 
Settlements on Zemmndars, where fiaud was discovered, had to be 
Tevised by a Commitice 9 Overch ages to an cnormous amount 
were discovered = Directions wore issucd to towst the ancrcased 
demands of the Zemmndars, from the extension of the poppy 
cultivation Payment in hind was discouraged 

The third days exammation was opined with o question as 
to the increase of the comforts of the prople He replics, he 
had conversed with many pions on this subpct, and got 
opposite opinions §=‘The sitting was next occupied with what 
was termed the Village Scttkment under which the Ryots 
were taxed by the head man of the village, a personage that 
also needed looking after Here 1s one suggestion of Mill's 
own —"‘Jt has occurred to me, and instructions to that cfect 
have been conveyed to India, that the collector, nm making his 
bargain with the head man, should, previously to assigning him 
the privilege, make him give in a schedule of the mode m 
which he meant to distnbute the assessment, and, having 
obtamed this statement, cause it to be fixed up in the village 
tteelf, to be seen by every mhabutant of the village, with an 
invitation to the people to make any remarks that might occur 
tothem.” The village settlements occured i the Presidency of 
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Fort William and the provinces. The discovery had been 
only recently made, that in a considerable district, the assess- 
Ment was too high, and instructions, more or less peremptory, 
had been sent to take care that no more than the rent is 
exacted, Also it was recommended to the Madras Government 
that the Ryot’s assessment should be fixed for « number of 


years. 

‘The fourth day was taken up witha general discussion of 
the revenue system of India, which, if it could be limited to 
Rent, Mill had pronounced the best in the world, 

On the fifth day, be is subjected to considerable badgering 
by the Committee on the Land Tax, on the merits of which 
they did not seem to agree with him. ‘The other great sources 
of taxation were Salt and Opium ; these could not be dispensed 
with ; but the Company, on principle, had remitted a great 
number of petty taxes. 

The cross-examination goes on for another day on the 
instructions to collectors. On the day following he 1s called to 
give an account of the fluctuations of Revenue in different 
provinces. The eighth day is occupied with the costs of 
collection of the salt and opium duties. Instructions had been 
issued to make every improvement in the modes of collection. 
There is then a long argument about a permanent settlement 
with the Ryots. In conclusion, he is asked his opinion as 
to the opening up of government employment to the natives. 
He does not think much good would come of it ; better “to 
teach them to look for their elevation to their own resources, 
their industry, and economy”. Petitions sent from India, he 
eays, do not represent the general language of the country, 
Asa final home thrust, he is asked if a person could form a 
judgment of the natives without being personally acquainted 
with them. Replies—“ If the question refers to myself, I am 
far from pretending to a perfect knowledge of the people of 
India”, 

Tt was during the heat of the Reform Bill discussions in the 
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Commons, that this exammation took place, and the Com- 
Muittee was again cut short by the dusolution of Parhament 
following on the rejection of the Bill by the Iords On the 
opening of the session, nm January, a fourth Commuttce had to 
be appointed, with the understanding that it should subdinde 
itself, and take up the subject in six branches sepamtely and 
mmultaneousl, Mili 1s summoned again, and examined in 
four departments Under one htad—de nominited (runeral~—he 
describes the whole machinery of government, both at home 
and in India, and 1s questioned more pirticulirly a to the 
constitution of the India admmustrative body He dis tpproves 
of the present allocation of dutics to the Governor (runcral He 
would have a Legislative Council constituted by tour persons 
thus —one acquainted with the laws of Laglind, one xkectud 
from the most experienced of the Comprny 4 scrvants, one, a 
native of the highest character and qualiications , and one, a 
person thoroughly versed im the philosophy of mcn and of govern. 
ment. As tothe question of representative institutions for India, 
he pronounces a decided negative He condemns the secret 
system at home (working through a Secr.t Committee of the 
Court of Directors) as of very little good [he sderunt of 
this special Committee included Sir James Macdonald, Mar 
shall, Labouchere, Lord Sandon, John Wood, Lord Cavendish, 
Su R Ingls 

Before another Sub-Commuttee—{Grant, Shicl, Serjeant 
Wilde, O'Connell, Bonham Carter, Cuart, Lord Milton), he 
1s exammed on the Judicial System, and gots over its defects, 
namely, the combining of comunal and civil causcs, and the 
system of appeils He urges oral pleadings , would give power 
to the yndges to call the witnesses , and enjoins attention to the 
customs of India 

‘Under the sixth branch of India busmess, called Political or 
Foreign, he 15 examined m presence of Mackintosh (in the 
chair), Wyan, Bulwer, and Macaulay This 1s the department 
of the protected or dependent states, which he descnbes in 
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the blackest colours. The British power protects native rulers 
from insurrection, the old standing refuge of oppression, and 
yet cannot compel them to govern well. Certain precautions 
are taken by way of exerting some influence on the native 
ruler, which are minutely described, but are wholly insufficient. 
Public opinion at home is opposed to absorbing these states ; 
but the sooner the intermediate plan is done away with, the 
better. 

Being asked as to the most desirable frontier, he says there 
is nothing now between us and that, but the territory of 
Runjeet Sing. If threatened by the Russians on the north- 
west frontier, we should be obliged to take possession of the 
country to the foot of the hills Runjeet Sing occupies the 
Punjaub: the boundary between him and the Hill States is 
not very definite. 

Before another Sub-Committee (Frankland Lewis, Strutt, Sir 
‘Charles Forbes, Stuart Wortley), he again undergoes an examina- 
tion on the Salt and Opium monopolies. This is on the 28th 
of June. On the 15th August, an official letter is sent in to 
the Committee, giving full detaits of the Land and other Taxes. 
The drafting of this would fall to Mill The side observations 
are sometimes curious He defends the pilgrim tax from the 
charge of identifying the British Government with idolatry. 
He avers that the licensing of stews is not authorizing them, 
‘but rather lessening evils that we cannot prevent. On the 
tobacco tax, he does not mince his opinion of the injuriousness 
of the article itself 

So much for the Parliamentary Committees, Another line 
of operations had to be carried on meanwhile, in the shape of 
correspondence between the Court of Directors and the 
Government, which really settled the terms of the new Bill, 
The lengthened arguments of the Directors were of Mill’s 
composition, as a matter of course. 

After the interview with the Duke and Lord Ellenborough, 
the chairs reported the result to the Directors, who agreed to 
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a minute on the subject. The change of ministry, however, 
made 2 new start, and Charles Grant now represented the 
Government The tug of war came m 1832 Ihe pame 
Minister and Grant had an interiew with the chun, and 
finally intimated the Governments decision, which was in 
accord with the deliverance of the Duke in the und of 1830 
Grant folloned this up with a Ictter to the Chairman, contain. 
ing certain Asnés, as what the provisions of the Bill should be. 
To this, the Directors gave an claborate answer Knowing 
thar they could not maintun thar monopuly, they contented 
themselves with disabusing the public of the suppoxd advan- 
tages «f an open trade, in reducing the price of toy and in 
affording new marts for our manufactuns, the prcular cir- 
cumstances and policy of China constituting an cxception 
to all the rules of commerual poluy ‘The mor. scrions part 
of the case was the future admuustratiun of the Company, 
under the new circumstances ‘There would be, for one thing, 
the difficulnes m remitting money for home use Sul more 
serious was the deficit to be made good, upon which a very 
protracted controversy arow. ‘Lhe first letter of the Directors 
contains a strong passage on the necessity of a suffiuent 
secunty to the Proprietors, “to compensate the Company for 
the services which they have rendcrcd, for the risks which they 
have run, and for the sacnfices which thcy are called upon to 
make, &c” A farther pomt to be argucd was the indepen- 
dence of the action of the Court of Duectors, which was 
seniously infringed by Grant’s proposals A long argumentative 
letter from Grant (12th Feb, 1833) meets the Directors point 
by point, and winds up with the ultumatum of the Government, 
To this the Court of Dhrectors replies on the 27th, with great 
elaborateness , the longest and most masterly performance in 
the whole controversy With justice, does Tucker, one of the 
Directors, in 2 motion at the Court of Propnictors, use these 
words :—“ Although our letters to the Preudent of the Board 
of Commissioner, &e., are distingushed for thei ability, for 
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their cleamess, their candour and truth, their conciliatory tone 
and spirit, and statesman-like views, as well as for their suc- 
cessful refutation of that specious and imposing, but unsatis- 
factory reasoning, which characterises the letters of Mr. Grant, 
&e." 


The Bill is introduced, in the first session of the Reform 
Parliament, and is criticized at the India House as it advances. 
Grant and Macaulay are its sponsors in the Commons, The 
main provisions pass with no trouble: the debating chiefly 
turns upon the questions of the church establishments in 
India; the Directors opposing their increase, but in vain. 

It may seem a little strange that Mill, whose views on Trade 
were of the most advanced school, should be exerting himself 
heart and soul to counter-argue the demands of the trading 
community on this occasion, The reason can easily be 
gathered from the perusal of his evidence. The mercantile 
interest could not see, in the light of an official, the very 
stagnant condition of the native population in India; and 
seemed to believe that, but for the obstruction of the Com- 
pany’s Government, there would be 2 great and sudden 
development of industry—exports and imports—to the benefit 
of the home producers,* 


T now proceed with the records of the successive years. 


1830, 
In April was published Sir James Mackintosh’s Dissertation 
on Ethical Philosophy. Yt appears that before the date of 


* The foregoing hustory brings before us with tolerable vividness the nature 
of Mills oocupetion as an Indu Officul A scrap of paper lying before ma 
‘wil farther assist by a concrete example, The paper usa message drawn up 
to be sent to some person m the office, I cannot say who, x rans thas — 

“ T have spoken to the Churman respecting Major Eiiwood's Case, He wilt 
make up his mund next week. 

‘" Fletcher and I have gone carefully through the last Revenue Draft {Madras} 
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publication, copies of it had been distributed among his 
friends. Mill at once put down his remarks upon it, intending 
them to appear as letters to the author. The publication was, 
however, delayed ; and Mackintosh died on the 22nd May, 
3832, ‘The form taken by the remarks was then felt to be 
unsuitable, and nothing farther was done for a year or two, 
A remark of Mill's, in conversation, is remember.d—“ I must 
touch up Mackintosh before I die”, The fultitment of the 
wish was the “ Fragment on Mackintosh”. A specimen of its 
contents has already been given; its general plan will be 
described afternards. 


The article that Mull was induced, by great pressure, to 
contribute to the Westminster Rerew, after it had passed ito 
Colonel Thompon’s hands, was on the Ballot, and appeared 
in the July number of this year, It occupics 39 pages. It us 
a vigorous handling of the stock arguments ayainst the Ballot ; 
protesting, nevertheless, at the outset, that the allegations of 
the opponents “ bear upon them the broad appearance of mere 
pretexts, the sham pleas, which are invented and set up, as 
often as men are summoncd to defend opinions, which they 
have adopted and are determmed to maintain, from other 
considerations than those of their truth, or falschood ”. 

‘His first topic 1s the argument from the legitimate influence 
of property. He describes in glowing colours what he calls the 


and mede a few unmatenal slterations When Mr M‘Culloch has seen it, 1 
‘ging it to the Charman 

The other Madras Draft will probably go into Committee on Wednesday 
next. 

«There are no fresh amvals in Revenue Department. Lord Hastings u at 
Pars. ‘Buckmgham has been sent howe. 

“ye 

Bat now tum the other side of the slp, There w= closely wnitien disserta 
thon entitled, "’ Reasons to shew that the Chnstian Religion ws sot mended 
to gmde of influence the achons or happiness of thas life , that its sole objeot 
mathe future hfe“, Ineed not quote the reasons I merely wish to iinatrats 
the tramanons of Mill's employment dunng the long days at the Iodis Howse. 
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mora] influence of property, and never hesitates to avow the 
opinion that the government of the world must always be m 
the hands of the nch, but they must be under motives to 
gan the good will of the community The ballot does not 
interfere with riches legitimately used It imterferes solely 
with the employment of wealth to coerce the wills of men by 
fear 


He spends several pages mn reprying with interest the com 
mon charge against the Ballot, of makmg men mendacious 
Taking his usual high ground of the sacredness of the trust 
committed to the voter, he denounces unfaithfulness to his 
trust as treachery of the very first water It follows that the 
man that brings motives to bear upon the voter to make him 
betray this trust, is humself cruminal in the highest degree 

“ Observe the hornd spectacle, two sets of men, the one 
comparttively nch, the other poor, so placed with respect to 
one another, thit they act upon one another, for mutual cor 
upton , that they gain theur ends upon one another, only by 
& renunciation of the most sacred obligations, and the commus- 
mon of the greatest cnmes, that, m order to have inward 
peace, in such a course of acting, they must succeed in obh- 
terating every trace of the higher morals from their minds 
‘The sense of obligation to the community to which they belong, 
the regard due to a trust, are not compatible with their situa- 
tion Ihe men who have occasion for the prostitution, the 
perjury, the fathlessness of voters, and the most perfect 
indifference on their part to the mterests of their country, 
must beware how they appear to have any regard for morality 
before such persons, or any regard for country ” 

“The prostituted voter, we said, is less crmunal, than his 
corrupter Not only 1s he less crnmunal in the principal act , 
he being to a great degree the passive tool, the other the active 
agent , his crime being single, that of the suborner multiplied 
an every individual whose villamy he has secured , he 1s also 
Jess criminal in the circumstances of hus act, they almost all in 
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his case being extenuating, almost all in his suborner’s care 
aggravating circumstances, of the guilt.” 

For what is the object of the subomer? “Take one of the 
men whose object mere vanity ~the distinction of being a 
member of patlament Is thete anything, in this petty, vulgar, 
motive, to eatenuvate the guilt of an enormous annie? ‘Lhe 
motive of that proportion of candidates who sich admission for 
the sake of plunder, 1 itu lf wicked, and of cour. adds to the 
wickedness of the conduct by which the admpston as procured ” 

“Another tremendous accusation lk» upyn the class of 
subornurs They are the class by wnom chifly the moral 
character of the voting clasxs stormed — J he opuuens which 
they spread of what » honourabk, and whit dishonovrable, 
become the governing opinions But the habits of thinkung, 
about what » night and wreng, what shameful, what the 
contrary, diffusd among any prop, constitute the mural 
character of that peuple ’ 

Among the opponcats of the ballot in parlamcnt are those 
who say—“ they hope not to live to witness the time, when 
Englishmen shall not have the spint to delver their vote in 
the face of day. It would be as honcst, and about ay wist, 
to say, they hope not to witness the ume, when every 
Engluhman shall not have his carriage and pair If they 
were to say, which would be the only thing to the purpose, 
that they hoped not to live to sce the diy when an Enghshmao 
would not go to the hustings, and fuarlessly vote for the man 
of hus choice, without regard to the dictation of any person 
upon earth , the falschood of the pretext would be too glanng 
to be successful, even im 2 country where as much is dune by 
hypocrisy as in England.” 

Towards the close, he expresses more fully his view of the 
importance of bringing proper motives to bear upon men of 


‘Men of property love distinction; but the distinction of 
property, where it 18 not connected with political power, or 
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strongly associated with the idea of it, is insignificant The 
great desire of men of property, therefore, always will be for 
the distinction connected with public services. But, if they 
had an adequate motive for the acquisition, in a superior 
degree, of the high mental qualities, which fit men for the 
discharge of public duties, it cannot be doubted that they 
have great, and peculiar advantages, for the accomplishment 
of their purpose. Other men, even those who are not confined 
to mechanical drudgery, are under the necessity of employing 
the greater part of their lives, in earning the means either of 
subsistence or independence. The men who are born to a 
property which places them above such necessity, can employ 
the whole of their lives in acquiring the knowledge, the talents, 
and the virtues, which would entitle them to the confidence 
of their fellow citizens. With equal motive, and superior 
advantages, they would, of course, in general, have superior 
success, They would be the foremost men in the country, and 
80 they would be esteemed.” 

He backs himself up by his favourite Plato, who enunciates, 
as a maxim :—‘A man has peculiar advantages for attaining 
the highest excellence of his nature, when he is above the 
necessity of labouring for the means of subsistence.’ 

“The man who is placed in these circumstances,” he con- 
tinues, “ has not only the whole of his time to bestow, in early 
life, upon the acquisitions which fit him for the business of legis- 
lation and government; he alone, and not the man without 
fortune, who is still engaged in other pursuits, can bestow his 
time and attention, undivided, upon the public services with 
which he is intrusted. Our opinion, therefore, is, that the busi- 
neas of government is properly the business of the rich ; and that 
they will always obtain it, either by bad means, or good. Upon 
this every thing depends, If they obtain it by bad means, the 
government is bad. If they obtain it by good means, the 
government is sure to be good. The only good means of 
obtaining it are, the free suffrage of the people.” 
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Such are a few morsels from 2 once famous article The 
Positions were afterwards re stated and argued by Grote, mn his 
Ballot Speeches, with a degree of fulness that hardly left any- 
thing to the oratory that eventually succeeded in carrying the 
measure. 

‘Thus article sas afteruards repnnted 2s a twopenny tract, in a 
senes of political tracts, edited by Rocbuck, which I shall 
have occasion to refer to 


A letter from Mull to Macvey Napier on the 8th July, relates 
primarily to the filling up of a scholastic appointment in India, 
for which he desires Napur to look out a fit person He 
ay ls some obscrvations on University College, which have 
@ more general interest. «~The appointing of Leonard Horner, 
as paid principal or head of thc college, with no teaching duty, 
was a well meant stup on the part of the Counuil, but it was 
found to work very ill Mill writes with some bitterness— 

“T cannot close without saymg a word about the University, 
‘The general meeting terminated better than I expected , and 
at any rate did no harm, which [ feared st would do But still 
it has Jeft us in the same pcrpleaities in which it found us, 
Brougham called here this mourning to tulk about the subject, 
and after bang with me for an hour has just left me The 
warden (though personally far more sinned against than 
sinning) 1s the grand source of difficulty, for in the state of 
hostile feeling among them it 1s vain to expect that the 
machine will work well—and there 1s the less hope of it, that 
tt is the rooted opinion of the warden, that there 1s but one 
cure for all the evil, and that 1s, giving plenty of power to 
him. Brougham with sincere friendship for him, did not 
conceal from me his wish and his hope, that his frends would 
prevail upon him to resign This I can mention to you in 
confidence, because I know the same 1s to a great degres 
your opinion as well 23 mine, And yet I should dishke to 
give any appearance of victory to those Professor who have 
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cared on a dureputable war against hum , and in this respect 
differ from him radically—that he has the in.erest of the Uni- 
vernty deeply at heart—they have shown that they had not, I 
do beheve (and I am grieved to say it) there 1s not @ man 
among them who, if his own interests were perfectly detached, 
would care if it was bumed ‘o the ground to morrow” 

Place’s MS history of the Collge discloses another em- 
broiment, happening this ycar, with reference to the Jumor 
School in the College his was not at first a part of the 
Collge system Ihe want of such a school was soon felt, 
and as the burldings when complete would contam good 
accommodation, a scheme for instituting it was put forward by a 
number of the Proprictors, who subscnbed the necessary funds 
to begin with = Mill was one of these subscnbers, together with 
Brougham, Lord Auckland, Hallam, Goldsmid, Dr 3 ushington, 
and others “ Ihe subsenburs laid thew scheme before the 
Council of the University, proposing that they should take the 
school under their patronag., and offinng im that case to 
plice the nomination and powcr of removal of the Head- 
Master mn their hands, in ordcr that no part of the system of 
the school should be contrary to the principles upon which the 
‘University has buen founded ‘The Council approved of the plan, 
accepted the offer made to them by the subsenbers, and con 
firmed the appointment by the subscnbim of the Rev Henry 
Browne of Corpus Christ: College, Cambridge, to the office af 
Head Muster” Mr Browne's programme, however, provided 
for the opening of the classes each day with prayer and rrading 
of the scriptures Ibis was a violation of the College's funda- 
mental principle of rehytous neutrality, and could not exape 
without remark Place 1» furious, and preserves a letter that 
he wrote to Colonel Jones, containing these expressions — 
“Am I to believe that Mr Mill was one of the schemers— 
one of those who submutted his [the proposed head master's] 
scheme to the Counal, one of the Council who approved of the 
scheme, &c., &c. Above all, am I to believe that he 1s party 


to this obnoxious prospectus? Did he who wrote the memor- 
able and admirable essay ‘Schools for All, not Schools for 
‘Churchmen only,’ did he do all these things that Mr. Browne 
might be warranted to set up a London University Schoot for 
Charchmen, only? No, he did no such things” Place 
addresses a similar letter (date given, oth July, 1830), to Henry 
‘Warburton, a sure sympathiser on such a point Notwith- 
atanding Place’s strong remonstrance, the Prospectus passed in 
this form with Horner's approval. I should doubt whether the 
matter had received the full consideration of the subscribers and 
the Council; and I presume the practice would not be long 
continued, 

After the three days of Paris (27th, 28th, 2th July), John 
Mill went there in order to have personal interviews with the 
chief actors. An interesting letter to his father is preserved ; 
but I prefer to give it among my reminiscences of John Mill 
himself. The French upturn added fuel to the English flame; 
and attracted the regards of the Reform party. John Mill, 
from this time forward made French politics a special study, 
and, I may say, a business. His father of course followed the 
‘events with keenest interest. 

Four months pass without any known event, The usual 
holiday at Mickleham occurred in the interval , and possibly 
was occupied with the first draft of the observations on Mac 
kintosh. Every such holiday had its appointed task ; only leas 
severe as the hand of time was telling upon the physical 


The rst of December, this year, is the date of Mill’s promo- 
tion to be head of the Examiner's office, through the retire- 
ment of his senior, William M‘Culloch. His duty now was, 
not to prepare despatches in any one department, as he had 
hitherto done, but to superintend all departments—Revenue, 
Judicial, Political, and General. 

I had heard from various quarters that M‘Culloch’s repu- 
tation as an administrator was very high; his despatches 
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being accounted perfect models, and even superior to Mill's. 
It turns ont, however, that these encomioms, although repeated 
‘by different persons, are all traceable to one source, namely 
Horace Grant, an official im the Examiner's office, who earned 
& well mented reputation by a senes of Education books, very 
much in adsance of the ume Grant was one of John Mill’s 
intimate fends, and was held m high esteem by him m every 
way. J lxcame acquainted with Grant, on one of my first 
visits to John Mill mm the India House, and met him very 
frequently , I could not bot regard him as an able man 1 
lea, however, on good authonty, that James Mull was the 
means of withholding from him an wcrease of salary that the 
‘Directors would otherwise have been willing to allow, a proof 
of a want of perfuct understanding betwecn the two, which 
requires us to discount any unfavourable estimate that Grant 
might form of his official chief. 

Tt strikes us as a curious comeidence that M‘Culloch’s 
retirement should take place just as the Company's Govern- 
ment was Leginning tts troubles , the intimation of the Duke 
having only then been received at the India House Was 
this from an opinion felt by M'Culloch himself, or by the 
Directors, or by both parties, that Mill was the man to bear 
the brunt of the comung struggle, in other words, to prepare the 
defences of the Company against the pending attack? It was 
the head Eaaminer whose part it was to give shape to the 
‘views and arguments of the Court of Directors, and M‘Culloch’s 
retirement made the work fall on his successor 

One thing 1s certain, that Mill acquired a very great amount 
of influcnc. and authonty with the Court of Directors, It us 
doubted whether any one before or since obtained the same 
share of their confidence It has been said that, he being 
dead when the Macaulay Commission brought over ther new 
Code for India, the Directors could not trust their own judg- 
Ment so far as to put it in force. 
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‘Mill had been one of the original members of the Atheneum 
Club, founded in 1824, the chref projector being, I am told, 
John Wilson Croker. This year the building was ready, and 
it was resolved to add roo members to the Club, Mill was 
one of the Committee appointed to make the selection. This 
would scarcely be worth mentioning, but that it recalls a 
cunous remark that I heard John Mill make He sard that he 
was elected to the club by this Committee , and but for that 
would never have been admitted at all having already excited 
@ sufficient amount of personal divike among some of the 
members to ensure his bemg blackballed. ‘Tht would seem to 
show that mere party feclmg went to greater lengths then, in 
excluding men from the Atheneum, than it would do now. I 
am not aware of any offence that Mall can be supposed to have 
given to individuals m 1830, that would suffice to blackball a 
man in the present day. 


Tn the Axtodiography, John Mill states that the divergence 
between him and his father had become so grat about this 
tume, that he refrained as much as possible from talking on the 
subjects wherun they diffired He adds—“ Fortunately we 
were almost always in strong agreement on the politi al ques- 
tions of the day, which engrossed a large part of his interest 
and his conversation”. He might have added, to the other 
questions of the day, the cnsis m the India House, which 
made 2 great part of his work for two or three years It must 
often have been the topic of their talk as they walked to and 
fro together between Queen Square and Leadenhall Street. 

John gamed a step by his father’s promotion. 


1831. 
The Grey Ministry is now in power; Brougham is Chan 


cellor, and 15 more anxious than ever to consult Mull on all 
emergencies. The extant letters to him, which are cur micet 
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valuable documents for the remaining years, commence at this 
date. 

‘Mr. Grote has a memorandum for the a4th January. 

“Mr. Mall (James) has had a baddish spell of gout. Con- 
fined for tno wecks, and 1s a good deal reduced. He is now 
become ‘Chief Examiner at the India House. We dined 
with him in Qucen Square on Sunday, gth January, and im 
consequence of his pressing request that George would put 
forth some thoughts on the Exsentuls of Parhamentary 
Reform, he consented to employ the ensuing three weeks on 
the task” 

The first letter to Lord Brougham is dated sth February, 
‘and explains itsclé, 


* Queen Square, stk Feby , 171. 
“My Drax Loxp, 


“ Understanding by what passed between you and Lord 
‘Lansdowne last night, that you are matunng a plan about Emi- 
gration, I think I ought to make you acquainted, more dis 
‘tunctly than I have yet been able to do in conversation, with 
my views on that subject. You will take them, as they are 
meant to be offered, as items of the account which you cast 
up to make your own conclusion. 

“ First of all, I am amaous to know what scheme you have 
for preventing the mflux of Insh, as without that, no void, by 
means of emugration, can be effected. 

“J saw, the other day, that you immediately seed my idea 
of the necessity of companng the sum necessary for the 
emugration of a family, and the fund which would suffice to 
give perpetual employment to the man, hence mamtenance 
to the family. It » seldom considered how small that sum 18; 
@ year’s wages to the man, with a small addition for stock, the 
whole £50 or £60, would suffice. 

“Two answers are ready, but neither, I think, of much 

ight. 

“The first is, that you get rid of a breeding pair. Tme! 
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but you also get nd of the capital uch maintains them ; and 
by that means do not alter m the least the rato of your 
population to your capital, either for the present moment, or 
for the futare The family in question, if breeding at home, 
instead of the colons, would breed in a certain ratio to the 
supposed fund of £50 ot £60 , but every other famuly breeds 
tm exactly the same ratio, and that whether the family m 
question emigrates or mmains at home 

“The other answer 18, that though £50 or £60 would give 
your man purpetual employment at home, he vill nevertheless 
be mamtamned in idleness But I think we ought not to legislate 
upon such a principle as this, that we must sund away our popu- 
lahon, and the funds requiite for employmg and maintaming 
them at home, because we have not the sense or the virtue to 
set them upon productive labour 

“T mention these thins with the bruvity of hints which to 
others would require much expanding, because your mind will 
readily catch the meaning, and follow out the consequences, 

“There ts another consideration, more obvious, but which 
1s of some weight , that the puor rate 3s paid out of mcome ; 
the money raised by loan for cmigration, 1s a dcduction from 
the capital of the country 

“T cannot forbear saying one word more on the subject of 
putting to labour the persons maintained at the public expense. 
I perfectly agree with you that an effectual scheme to that 
effect could not at present be brought forward, even by ministry, 
with hopes of success But much good would be done by 
prompting fit persons in both houses of parliament, to broach 
the subject, to create famihanty with the idea of 11, the good 
effects of it, and the feebleness of all objections I am per- 
suaded that a ministry desirous to do more than circumstances 
will admt of ther domg immedately, might in some such 
ways make great preparation for their different objects , and by 
taking a judicious share in such preimmary discussions, 
strengthen the proper bias without commutnng themselves. 
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“We most have future conversations upon 2 point which I 
was glad to find both you and Lord Lansdowne regarded so 
favourably last night ; I mean the choice of stasageng ventries 
(eo I think I would call them rather than selec), by the rate- 
payers of the parsh, Something of this sort 1s indispensable, 
for any tolerable management of the parochial fund. And I 
think that Parish Managers, and District Managers, constituted 
upon some such plan, and a sphere of action well defined for 
them, would be a resource, which we may rue the want of, in 
many emergenctes which the present state of the world ts not 
unlikely to produce. 

“Tam, my Dear Lord, 
“ Fasthfully yours, 
“J. Mi 
“The Lord Chancellor.” 


‘This letter shows him still in Queen Square. In a few 
months, he 1s at Vicarage Place, Kensington, mm the detached 
villa now called Maitland House, 

On the 14th of Feb, he wntes again to Napier on the filling 
up of the appointment that he had formerly written about ; and 
teplics to suggestions about reprinting some of hus Encyclo. 
peedia articles in the new edition (the Seventh) which Napier 
ys now editing He also gives a more favourable account of 
Horncr’s relations with parties at University College. 

It appears to have been some time in March, that, in con- 
sequence of great pressure exerted upon Grote in the city, to put 
bumself forward as member, a consultation was held at Mill's 
house to consider the matter “After some hours tt was 
decided that Mr Grote would xo¢ come forward.” 

Our next document 1s also a letter to Napier, on the rst 
June, still about the same appointment, on which the vacilla- 
tuon of Lord Ellenborough had given needless trouble in the 
office. He recurs to University College, retracts all that he 
had said about the better working of things. He had been 
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absent from the Council from illness, when he last wrote, and 
hd not know the state of the facta. He now finds “that alt 
the old causes of evil were m strong operation, they have 
been met with no consistent measures of counteraction, and 
touch more wisdom 3s ncedkd now to combat with all the 
difficulues than I sce any chance of bung applied to them” 

In the month of August, he undergoes his cight days’ 
examination before the Commuttee of the House of Commons, 
on the whole subyect of the India Revenue 

A letter to Lord Brougham, on the 16th Suptember, 
our best indication of his views when the Reform [il was in 
the depths The point of ume was, when the Bill hid got 
through Committee in the House of Commons, and was 
down for the third reading (roth September) Tt way safe in 
the Commons—and the question uppermost in the country 
was, What will the Lords do? 


« MICALEHAM Fyth Sept 28yr 
“My Disp Torn Cascriior, 

“T have ten down here for afew wecks, otherwise I 
should have cndeavoured to gut in contact with you before 
now Whencver I am anvious about public matters, it always 
does, and always did do me good, to converse with you J am 
angry, when I hear so much str about the Lords Sharp and 
T at our walk the other day met Denison, who said—would 
you really make fifty pers? A fcarful mcasurc— death blow 
to the peerage’ Very well, said J, and of the pecrage will so 
have it, who 1s to blame? What I want the Ministry to do—is 
to give out—fairly to proclaim—that they will sof be defcated 
by the Iords, that will do —the Lords are not wanting in that 
land of wsdom which 1s called safere stdt ‘That ts truly my 
opinion, If they know you are determined, they will know 
what proper for them to do. Croker and Peel are much 
more anxious to have you out than to defeat the bill—the last 


is their pretext, ! 
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YT shall be in town in 2 fortnight—when I shall be anxious 
to obey all your calls You, I apprehend, will not get from 
town this year at all When the bill comes into your house, 
if 1 am in town I think I shall be present at the and reading ; 
though I have not heard one debate these 20 years, Grey, 
Lord Plunkett and yourself, 1 wish to be the only speakers on 
your side. What havoc! What a waste of strength! But you 
must sperk to those without and those who are to come. You 
must endeavour to make every sort of right, and sober, but 
deep, and manly sentiment strike root, so a8 not only to live, 
but yield fruit. 

“About Peace (without which there is no salvation) it 
delights me to think how strong your feelings are. You are 
half a Quaker, and I am all but a whole one. India, its 
judicature altogether, or rather its government altogether, is a 
subject about which I should have to talk to you for a month, 
‘There I am sure I can talk to you with advantage ; because I 
can save you an infinite deal of pain in getting at the evidence 
‘on which you should build. I take the liberty in the meantime 
to entreat you, though you keep your ear open, to give it in 
trust 19 nobody tit! I have ground myself into it. The subject 
is of vast importance, and sound opinions about it seem to 
me to be not only rare, but absolutely wanting. The Lord be 
with you, prays fervently 

“Your devoted 
“y, Maw" 


Place writes a long letter to Grote on the Reform crisis as 
it stood, on the 26th October. A short extract will show that 
he consulted Mill at every tum. “I had a long conversation 
with Burdett this morning, who seems well disposed to do 
anything and everything to obtain the Bill; and Mill, in reply 
toa note of mine, says, “Your advice to the people who talk 
to you ia the best possible. I saw Beauclerk and Perry to-day, 
and am rejoiced to find that Sir Francis consents” 
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1832. 


‘The month of May of this year saw the crisis of the Reform 
struggle. 

I came across a reference to 2 deputation to Lord Brougham, 
which was headed by Mill; the purpose being to strengthen 
his hands in the great contest in which he had a leading off 
cial part. Having mislaid the ducument, I cannot supply the 
exact date or the terms of the address, 

T shall have to review the peculiar influence exerted by Mill 
in the history of the Reform movement from the Peace to its 
consummation in the passing of the Bill In the great agony 
week, from Wednesday, gth, to Wednesday, 16th May, his allies 
and lieutenants play a conspicuous part, In the .popular 
demonstrations that carried the day, we must count Francis 
Place, George Grote, and Joseph Parkes, os chief among those 
that— 


Ride mm the whurlard and dirret the storm, 
Some particulars of the history of this momentous weck are 
quoted in the Appendix. 
The following letter to Lord Brougham is full of interest, and 
tells its own tale, without comment, 


“MICKLEMAM, gr Sept, 1892, 

“My pear Lorp CHANCELLOR, 

“The subjects to which your letter adverts have been 
to much in my mind, that I have twenty times been tempted 
to write to you—and only withheld by the fear of doing any- 
thing to interrupt the little time you have to repair the wear 
and tear you sustain the rest of the year. 

“Nothing can be conceived more mischievous than the 
doctrimes which have been preached to the common peuple, at 
Birmingham and elsewhere. At & late meeting of the Union, 
Attwood held forth for hours, giving an exaggerated description 
of the misery of the people, from low wages ; then telling them 
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that the only cause of low wages = the government, and when- 
ever government does its duty, wages will be high And the 
test of the Orators were in the same strain =I was enraged at 
Black for republishing this atrocious stuff The newspapers 
should supprcss alt knowledge of these rascally meetings, by 
abstaining from the mcnuon of them 

“The nonscnse to which your Lordship alludes about the 
nights of the labourcr to the whole produce of the country, 
wages, profits, and rent, all included, 1s the nad nonsense of 
our friend Hodgkin, which he has pubhshed .s a system and 
propagates with the zeal of perfect fanaticism Whatever of it 
appcars in the CAvomle, stcals in through his means, he being 
asort of subcditor, and Black not very sharp in detecting— 
but all Black’s own opmions on the subject of property are 
sound 

“These opimions, if they were to spread, would be the 
subversion of civilix.d society, worse than the overwhelming 
deluge of Huns and Tartars This makes me astonished at 
the madness of people of another description who recommend 
the mvasion of one spxcies of propeity, 90 thoroughly knavish, 
and unpmnapled, that st can never be evecuted, without 
extinguishing respect for the nghts of property i the whole 
body of the nation, and can never be spoken of with approba- 
tion, without encouraging the propagation of those other 
doctrines which directly) strike at the root of all property. 
‘There » 2 curtam Macqueen of Bedford who has put forth a 
pamphlet, recommending, without shame, that the ounce of 
gold shall be comed mto five sovereigns, that 1s that every 
pecumary contract m the nation shall be violated , in other 
words, that one of the parties to every such contract shall be 
robbed for the benefit of the other If a man preaches this 
doctrme without seeing what it 1s, he 1s below bemg treated 
with by argument, if he preaches it, knowing what it i, 
hanging, a thousand times repeated, would be too small a 
Punishment for hum. I understand the Tory prints generally 
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are recommending this pamphlet. And upon the subject 
generally, the Céromicle has not been perfectly pure The 
articles, however, in which any tampering with the currency 
has been spoken of as anything of a remedy, have all been 
‘wntten by Parkes of Birmingham, and let m by Black's softness 
both of heid and temper I hase talked with him very 
roundly upon that subject, and his opmmons are good, as far as 
he understands them, which 1s not far cnough to save him from 
delusion = Unluchih, I am now able to xe him but sxIdom, 
and then the influence of the people continually about hum, 
gets the bettcr of mine 

“TY should have Itt fiar of the propagition among the 
common |.ople of any doctrines hostile to propurty, because I 
have xldom met with a labouring man (and J hase tried the 
experment upon many of them) whom I could not make to 
see that the custence of property was not enly guod for the 
labounng man, but of inhnitely more importance to the 
labourer as a class, than to any other But ther ar, in our 
‘circumstances at present, ads of that propag wien, which may 
operate deplorably one 1 that which I have just now men- 
tioned, the robbery meommended through a dipruation of 
the currency , the other a5, the ihe cheap publications, in 
which the doctrine of the night of the labouring people, who 
they say are the only producers, to all that 1s produced, 1 very 
generally preached = the alarming nature of this evil you will 
understand when I inform you that these publications are 
superseding the Sunday newspapers, and every other channel 
through which the people might get better information I 
had been wondering for some time what made the Zxamener 
speak of Lord Althorp so often in the tone of vitupcration, 
Hearing that the Editor was going to Brighton, I got him to 
make a stop here on his way down, when he told me thn, and 
that they considered Lord Althorp had not dealt faurly by them, 
oz his own promise. I am sure it 18 not good polxy to give 
the power of teaching the people exclusively to persons violat- 
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ing the law, and of such desperate circumstances and character 
that neither the legal nor the moral sanction has sufficient hold 
upon them. The only effectual remedy is to remove the tax 
which gives them this deplorable power. Surely it ought not 
to be said of your government that it is so void of resource as 
to be unable to spare or to replace a tax of this amount, pro- 
ducing such consequences, 

“The resolution which seems to be taken to allow no merit 
to our Society [Useful Knowledge]. is most perverse. Because 
in one series of our Publications, there has been a superabun- 
dance of things, but little practical, all that we have done 
purely practical in other things is overlooked, and our character 
given from the former. We must, however, as you say, 
endeavour at the practical even there. But they are little 
aware how difficult it is to get treatises of the kind they think 
of; for though subjects upon which everybody writes and 
talks, there are few people who can write and talk upon them 
instructively. It has been a source of great regret to me that 
for the last twelvemonths I have been able to give so little 
attention to the Society. And till our Indian questions are 
settled, which I hope will be next year, I shall continue to 
have drudgery for every moment of my time. But I am most 
anxious to take a greater share in the labours which already 
have done so much good, and for which there will long 
continue to be so much occasion. 

“What you say too about war is most important. The 
desire, so often expressed, thet we should interfere to establish 
good government all over the world, is most alarming, and if 
assented to in any degree would lead to the worst of cunse- 
quences, The business of a nation is with its own affairs, 
That is not only the general rule, but one to which it is not 
easy to conceive a case of exception. At all events, in the 
present state of Europe we have nothing to do with any other 
affairs but our own, We have suffered enough by mischievous 
interference. Let us not again embark easily in that folly. 
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Besides, I am fully satisfied that the good of mankind in the 
Largest sense, is more interested at the present moment, in the 
peace of England, and that of France, the two countnes from 
which improvement emanates, and which will rapidly improve 
if they keep free of war, than in re-establishing what they calf 
the independence of Poland, or giving a particular Sovereign 
to Portugal, ten times told. 

“I am ashamed of having prated to you so long—but, 
having once begun, I could not easily stop. 

“Tam, my dear Lord, 

“ With fervent wishes for your health and prosperity, 
“ Ever youn, 
“J. Mui.” 


In a letter from the Governor General of India (Lord 
William Bentinch) to Mrs Grote, there 15 a reference to Mul, 
in Lord Wilham’s usual strain of compliment and respect. 

“JT will not trouble you with my ‘patish affu’. From 
Mr. Mill, did an extraordmary cunowty so prompt you, you 
can learn much more of Indian affairs, than from me. 1 
read his evidence with great pleasure, and much more pro- 
fitable instruction, I suspect, than the E I. committee. You 
mentioned his approbation of my administration. None could 
gratify me more, because he 1s one of the very few who cin 
form a correct judgment.” 


‘The passing of the Reform Bill saw many of Mill's friends 
elected to Parhament. Grote came im for the city of London ; 
Strutt for Derby. Hyde Villers, was already m Parlament, 
and. Secretrary to the India Board, but died in the end of 1832. 
‘His brother Charles was first elected to Parliament, in 1835, 
for Wolverhampton, which he has continued to represent 
throughout his long and honourable career. Charles Buller, 
was member for Liskeard, in Cornwall, and retamed his seat 
for life; he died prematurely, in the end of 1848 The old 
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Marshall retired: his second son John came in, with Macaulay 
28a colleague, for Leeds, The eldest son Willizm had been 
in the House fom 1826, to 1831, for a succession of places, 
but he is not in the Reform Parliament. 

‘Mill was very anxious to get a seat for Charles Austin; and 
strongly urged Hume to recommend hum to Bath. Every one. 
looked foward to Austin’s career as one of extraordinary 
brilhancy, kely to end on the woolsack Neverthelesa, he 
remained out of Parhament, and devoted his energies to 
making an enormous fortune at the bar I shall never forget 
John Mill's exclamation once when Grote told him that he had 
met Austin at dinner, and that he was launching forth in 
adnuration of certain things in the New Testament. The contrast 
with his views in other days must have been very marked. 

Roebuck was selected by Hume for Bath, on the recommen 
dation of Mr. Andrew Bisset. 

‘We should not close the record of the year without noting 
the death of Bentham, on the 6th of June His last allness 
was watched by hus fnends while the Reform struggle was at 
at its chmm , and John Mull did not fail to provide a worthy 
commemorative notice in the Examiner. 


1833. 


The Reform Parhament meets. Grote loses not a moment 
in gaving notice of a motion for the Ballot. 

‘Mrs Grote tells us:—“In the beginning of 1833 Mr. and 
‘Mrs. Grote dined in Threadneedle Street with Willaam George 
Prescott; hw other guests being Henry Warburton, John 
Romilly, Joseph Hume, and James Mill After some dis- 
cussion it was settled that Mr. Grote should be the person to 
undertake the Ballot question in the ensuing session of Par- 
‘hament.” 

Meantime the pressure of India affairs is coming to the 
“intensity pitch. Mil had only a few days given him, m the 
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month of February, to prepare the final answer of the Court 
of Directors to Grant's elaborate reply to thetr first paper. 

‘There are two letters to Ir. Thomson, requesting him to 
recommend 2 professor fur the Elphinstone College, Bombay. 
‘The second of the two (73th July), intorms us that “the member 
for Derby (Strutt) 1s commg down to spend to morrow with 
tne,” that 1s to be a Sunday visitor at Meikleham, as he often 
was. This expression cur —“My head 1s full of Indw 
bills, and has room for nothing else”. 

The reader of Trevilyan's Life of Afacanlay will be familiar 
with the course of the Indi Bill m Parhament, Macaulay 
having dulivered one of his greatest specches in the debate on 
the second reading It was in that speech that he made the 
following reference to Mill —" Of all the mnumerable specu- 
lators who have offered their suggestions on Indian pols, 
Not a single one, as far as I know, however democratical his 
opinions may be, has cver maintained the posulahty of giving, 
at the present time, such institutions to India One gentle- 
man, extremely well acquainted with the affairs of our Easter 
Empire, a most valuable servant of the Company, and the 
author of a History of India, whuwh, though certainly not free 
from faults, 15, I thnk, on the whole, the greatest historical 
work which has appear in our language since that of Gabbon, 
Tmean Mr. Mill, was examined on this pomt ‘That gentle- 
man 16 well known to be a very bold and uncompromang 
politician He has wntten strongly, far too strongly 1 think, 
in favour of pure democracy He has gone so far as to main- 
tain that no nation which has not a representative legislature, 
chosen by universal suffrage, enjoys security against oppression. 
But when he was asked before the Committee of last year, 
whether he thought representative government practicable in 
‘Incha, bis answer was, ‘ utterly out of the question ’.” 

By the Act, now passed, it was provided that one of the 
members of the Supreme Council in Calcutta, was to be chosen 
from among persons who are not servants of the Company. 

4 
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‘One of Mill's suggestions was tantamount to this provmuon, 
qualified by the condition that the sad member should be 
versed in the philosophy of men and of society 

The Government ummediately put this appointment m 
Macaulay's ew The salary was ten thousand ayear The 
appointment, however, lay, not with the Government, but with 
the Court of Directors. Grant (President of the India Board), on 
the part of the government, would support the appomtment , 
but he expected violent opposition from the Company He 
mentioned Macaulay’s name to the Chairs, and they were 
funous , knowing the course he had taken against them on the 
Todia Bill This ws from a letter on the 23rd Oct In ten 
days the appearances are altered, and the account Macaulay 
bumself gives of the situation is this — , 

“We have 2 new Chairman and Deputy Charman, both 
very strongly in my favour Sharp, by whom I sate yesterday 
at the Fishmongers’ dinner, told me that my old enemy James 
‘Mull had spoken to him on the subject Mill 1s, as you have 
heard, at the head of one of the principal departments of 
the India House The late Chasrman consulted him about 
me, hoping, I suppose, to have his support against me, Mull 
said, very handsomely, that he would advise the Company to 
take me, for, as public men went, I was much above the 
average, and, if they reyected me, he thought it very unlikely 
that they would get anybody so fit” 

‘We have seen that Mall was a fnend of Zachary Macaulay, 
and although the families did not come together, Mil’s relation- 
ships were well known to the household (Zs/, Vol I, p. 
186, 1st ed) In the interval between the appomtment to 
India and hus settmg out, Macaulay frequently saw Mull at 
us house. John Mill remembered hus father earnestly coun- 
selling hum to keep to the Ime of an “ honest poltician ". 

‘The only letter to Lord Brougham this year, 1s one of con 
dolence for the loss of his brother James, 
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“ET House, ath Der, 1833. 

“My DEAR Lorp CHANCELLOR, 

é “T have been sn many minds about writing to you. 
My first impulse was to tell you how much I sympathie with 
you. And then I was afraid I should only be unreasonably 
offcious, However, I must and will write ‘The death of any 
person, whom I have known so long, and known to possess 50 
many amiable qualities, would have affected me But when 1 
think of the intimate and affectionate union in which he and 
you have lived from your boyhood, I concesve most fuclingly 
the state of your mind, and pity you from the bottom of my 
heart. I would not venture thus to spuik, but that the long 
personal attachment I have felt to you, and the share you 
have always shown I had im your ngard, makes me think [ 
have a right to the freedom of an old frend [he emotions 
of sorrow time will assuage, and the heavy cally of duty to 
which you must attend, will be a diveruon to your thoughts, 
But alas! the Deceased occupied a place about you which no 
body else can fill No man can share your counsls as he 
did, That 1s a loss rretnevable. 

“ Te 1s a great consolation to me to know you have been with 
your mother on this trying occasion. At her ume of life such 
a blow as this falls with ternmble weight. Your prosence alone 
can support her. I trust you will be able to leave her, when 
you are forced away, in some degree of tranquillity. 

“} hope you duly consider one duty, the care of your 
health, I know not when the time was, in the history of 
our species, that more depended on the health of one man, 
than depends at this moment on yours. The progress of 
mankind would lose a century by the loss of you. Think 
what that is 1 

“1 hope you will not feel this as an intrusion, When it 
will be any gratification to you to see me, after your return, 
it will be a great satisfaction to me to come to you, and to 
talk with you about doing good to the world, which you 
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have more deeply at heart than any other man I am acquainted 


with, 
Most affectionately and respectfully yours, 


«) Mn.” 


Mention of James Brougham 1s made by Jeffrey, “Cock- 
burn’s Life,” II 94. 


1834 


We have very little to record for this year 

Among the great reforms carncd through Parhament this 
sesiion, ¥15 the Poor Law Amendmcnt Act, with which Mill 
strongly sympathized , while John wrote strongly in its favour 
The Act, however, curred the displeasure of the Times, which 
just then turned against Tord Broughum, and was attacking 
him furiously ‘The following sentcnces show the form of 
attack “Ihe Zimes for 15 years praised, supported, or it 
you will, mtronis.d his Lordship, so long as we supposed Lord 
Brougham to be actuated by honourtble and clevated notions, 
guided by fixed and enlightened principles, aspiring to power 
through none but direct and manly mcans, disposed to use it 
virtuously =... We withdrew our fnendship on finding tt 
bestowed unworthily” ‘Lhus attack was the occasion of the 
following letter 

“MICKLENAM 27th Ang, 1834 

“My prar Lorp CHANCELLOR, 

“Tam induced to wnte to you at present by what I see 
in the newspapers 1 had observed by the Chronicle which 
alone I see down here, that the Ziwes was barking at you, 
as it had been doing before I left town J ashed for some of 
the particulars from my son, who came down on Saturday, and 
he gave me such an account of the extent to which that paper 
was carrying its outrages, as induced me to get hun to send me 
down a parcel of the recent numbers. I know no instance of such 
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gross abuse. Denying one’s talents, making one out to be a 
dniveller, and a fool, I have had some experience of, and it 
touched me very slightly ; because I had evidence enough that 
better judges than my assailants did not think me so, But it 
is much harder to bear the sort of moral charzes brought by 
the Zimes; and I know not well how I should have felt under 
them. You, however, have one enormous advantige in this 
respect, Your lite hay not been so obxun, that there can be 
anything now to dix over about you. ‘Ihcre a not a reflecting 
man in the usted world who has not made wp his opimon of 
your character, trom whith few will be turned by a revolution 
in the Linguaye of the Zimes, which no man alive ascribes to 
the love of telling the truth, 

“T have becn induced to touch on this subyert by my fear, 
not that any undue impression would be made on you by the 
powerless hostity of the Zimes, but lst others, many of 
whom will feel more for you than you do for yoursclf, should 
make you think the matter more serious than it 1. My opinion 
1s, that at does you no harm whatsoever. ‘The mote of the 
Times, Linfer with certainty, 15 duly appreciated ‘The Chronule 
of yesterday say» a pertinent thing cnough, Whatis the reason 
‘that the hostility of ull who prey upon the publi, and fight for 
noxious pnisileges, 1s steadily against you, but that they reckon 
upon you as the steady, and thank God, the powerful tnend of 
all that 1s good im government? If they believed you unsteady 
and deceitful, they would have bettcr hopes of you, It ts only 
necessary that you should go on in your own course ; doing all 
the service to good legislation which you can, and when you 
are impeded, mak.ng it at all events known, how much more 
you would have done, :f you had not been prevented ; and you 
will most effectually baffle and disgrace your encmucs of all 
sorts’and mzes. Many motives are obviously enough :mputed 
to the Times; your advocation of the Poor Law Bill; your 
efforts to get repealed the taxes on newspapers, and others, 
But, I doubt not there is something more than this. The 
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Times (drolly to be sure, but pretty evidently) have been 
assuming to be really the governing power mm this country, and 
to overawe even the Ministry They, therefore, cannot endure 
the idea of having a man at the head of a Minutry, who w 
made of stuff not to be dictated to by a newspaper They want 
a Mimstry of whom they may boast (by insinuation at least) 
that it 1s a tool of theirs—and then they will sell thousands of 
papers It agrees with this theory of mime that you and Lord 
Althorp are the objects of their attack 

“Tam amusing myself during these holidays with looking 
cover a thing, which, sf I can get it put in order while here, you 
may hear something more of When Mackintosh’s Dissertation 
first appeared, indeed before it was published, I had prepared 
some strictures upon it, chiefly mth a view to expose his per- 
versions of the principle of utility, and indeed the manner in 
which he had smattered with ethical scence to evil purpose 
altogether But I had writen it in the form of letters to 
himself , which would not do, when he was dead, and with an 
aspenity, which I would not find in my heart to use with a man 
who was just dead, and who could not stand up in his own 
defence The papers thereupon lay by ull now But I could 
not help feeling that something useful might be done m 
Temoving confusion from men’s minds on that important 
subject, of which Sr James's book 1s a wonderful example, and 
m showing the musfortune of men's deluding themselves with 
unmeaning words of which Sir James's book 1s not less an 
example 

“T am sory for what you say about Lord Anckland I 
must hear you speak on the subject of individuals, whose 
character I can but partially know But the thing 19 of first. 
rate importance , and every thing should be done to keep Lord 
‘Wilbam there Cameron has been down with me for some 
days, mainly with a view to go into the details of hus magnificent 
charge He views it with the proper spimt. And I doubt not 
Todas will be the first country on earth to boast of a system of 
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law and judicature as near perfection as the circumstances of 
the people would admit. 
“1 am, my dear Lord Chancellor 
Most respectfully yours, 
“J. Miu" 


It was this summer that the Zondon Review was projected.® 
With the Fragment on Mackintosh, it made up Mills chief 
‘occupation, so far as we know, for the remamung two years of 
his life, 


1835. 


For this year our information is very full. Of the articles 
written for the IWcstminster Revier’, four are pubbshed in the 
course of the year, There 1s an unusual number of interesting 
letters to Lord Brougham, bevides other indications of the 
current leading events, including the attack of illness that 
proved the beginning of the end. 

Some interest may attach to the certificate that he gave his 
son James, in compliance with the forms presenbed by the 
East India Company for admission to the service of the Com- 
pany. I presume it was by an exceptional privilege, that the 
Court of Directors accepted a certificate from a candidate’s 
father, 


* The following 1s the account given in the Antobsagraphy “One of the 
projects occasionally talked of between my father and me, and sore of the 
parkamentary and uther Radicals whe frequ nted his house was the foundation, 
of a penodical organ of philosophic ridicasen, to take the place which the 
Wotmsasler Review had heen intended to fill and the scheme had one 90. 
far as to bring under checuswon the pecunmry contntations which could 
bbe looked for, and the chotee of an editor. Nothing, however, eae of st for 
some tne but m the summer of 1834, Sir William Molesworth, himself a 
Jabonous student, and a precne ard metaphysical thinker, capable of aiding 
the canse by hu pen as well as by his purse, spontancously proposed to establish 
a Review, promded I would consent to be the real, sf 1 could not be the osten- 
mble, editor, Such a proposal was not to be refused, and the Review was 
founded, at first under the title of the Lesdos Revrew, and afterwards under 
that of the London and Weshesaster, Molesworth having bought the West 
sxsaster from its propnetor, General Thompson, and merged the two into ope," 
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“I certify that my son, James Bentham Mill, received the 
early part of his education, corresponding to what is usually 
received at school, in my house, and under my eye, myself 
being his principal teacher, and that it comprehended the usual 
subjects, Latin, Greek, Mathematics, Geography, and History— 
that he afterwards entered the University of London, in which 
he studied during the whole of four years, attending the Latin, 
Greek, and Mathematical classes, and for two the class 
of Natural Philosophy, the class of Chemisty, the class of 
Logic, and the class of Jurisprudence ; and that since he left 
the University, the whole of his time, an interval of about two 
years, has been employed in prosecuting his studies at home, 
under my superintendence, improving himself in his knowledge 
of Latin, Greek, and Mathematics, and reading such books as 
I recommended to him, giving to me regularly an account of 
what he read, sometimes orally, sometimes in writing. I add 
the expression of my belief that he will be found a well-educated 
youth, And I cannot be mistaken in affirming that all his 
habits at present are good ; that he is laborious and steady, of 
calm and considerate disposition, and free from vice, as far 
as I know, of every kind, 

“ Inpia Houas, 7th June, 1895." 


This is well known to have been a very stormy year in 
politics. The Peel Government had given place to the Mel- 
bourne Reform Ministry. There were four great measures 
pending, which the advanced reformers were bent on securing— 
Repeal of the Taxes on Knowledge, the Ballot, Reform of the 
Trish Church, and Municipal Reform. The first was postponed 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Spring Rice—to the great 
disgust of the Radicals, The second, the Ballot, was opposed 
by the Ministry, although commanding a good support in the 
House. The third, the Irish Church, the Government under- 
took to deal with, but, in so doing, brought about a collision 
with the House of Lords, which mised the political excitement 
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of the year to its clmax. The Municipal Reform Bill was aho 
one of the government measures, 

‘The first number of the London Retice was published in 
Api, and opened with an artucle by Mull on the “ State of the 
Nation”, 


The purpose of the artrcle 15 to place before us a view of 
the present state of the country as bodimg for the future. ‘The 
most remarkable circumstance 1 the strength of the spit of 
reform. The men whose boast and glon had bxen that they 
were the generat enemies of reform, have ten compelled to 
declare thumselves its funds The predominant influence of 
the country—intellect and property taken toucther=ts with 
the reformers. The Tory purty have changed their language 
and thew name. ‘They lately tried the cya riment of a general 
election, which only showed more decisively the strength of 
the reforming impulse , and thr notwithstanding that the power 
of intimidation and bribery, which 1 allowed by the present 
electoral system, was exerted to the utmost 

The author then remarks upon the extraordinarily short time 
that has sufficed for the growth of the spint of relorm = It 1s 
but a bnef interval since Sir Erancis Burdett was cxpelled from. 
aristocratic society, and since to be called a Benthamite exposed. 
aman to be cut in the street by the fnends of the anstocrats, 
Tt cannot, then, be long cre th. new spint show matcrial results, 

It 18 a cunous enquiry, what has been the agency of this 
great change. Not the newspapers, for these have generally 
been very backward and unsteady im their advocacy, Not the 
larger periodicals, which are unsuited to the populace, and 
addressed to the anstocratical classes. The real agency has 
been the spontaneous reficctions of the middle c1uss, based, in 
& great measure, on the observation of the way that Hume's 
persistent exposures were received m the House of Commons, 

‘Wall this spit be permanent? The answer depends on 
whether any good is to come of it, Well, as the Ruling Few 
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have not yet been made to disgorge their spoil of the Many, good. 
must come when that operation is accomplished. 

‘The author here resumes his former expositions of the 
attitude of the Ruling Few to the subject Many ; setting forth 
the arts adopted, the support rendered by the union of Church 
and State, and by the class of Lawyers. By a threefold cord, 
the doom of mankind might have been sealed, but for printing 
and the reformation of Luther. 

To come down to the actual situation, Formerly the 
opponents of change were divided into anti-reformers and half- 
and-half reformers, The first of these two are extinct ; they 
are incorporated with the others, without relinquishing their old 
modes of warfare, The thorough reformers have been rendered 
disreputable by the name “ radicals”; they are represented as 
desiring the destruction of government and religion, or else as 
#0 stupid as not see that what they desire amounts to that. 
The force of this calumny is now nearly spent. Who is to 
judge of what is good or bad in political institutions? Is it the 
majority of those that defame the thorough reformers? These 
are no more to be trusted than the majority of the people at 
large. If it is the wise few among them, then there is also a 
wise few outside of them, Defamation is not discussion. 
Government is no less government when it is better adapted 
to its ends ; religion is no less religion when it is purified from 
the defilements of selfish interests. 

To show the differences of opinion as to abuses, the author 
refers to the master abuse—the want of freedom of election. 
This, opponents say, is an advantage ; the Reform Bill is now 
to be taken as final; it is on that view that Sir Robert Peel 
has declared his accession to it—a declaration that gives the 
measure of the man. 

‘The author then dwells upon the necessity of the two things 
—secret voting and short pazliaments, 

Reverting to the junction above mentioned of anti-reformens 
and moderate reformers—the new moderates and the old—he 
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shows how the classes respectively preponderate in the two 
‘Houses ; and then addresses himself to the course proper to 
be pursued by the little band of genuine reformers, They are 
in a positon where they may render incalculable good. They 
should not aim at office, the tume is not come fora partal 
union with esther parties of the moderates. Yet, it will be the 
interest of every minister to have them for him rather than 
against him. Their vocation divided itself mto two paths of 
exertion. The one 1s to make it the interest of every ministry 
to be the author of retorms. The other 1s to be the champion 
of the philosophical pnnciples of government. ‘I here hay been. 
no example in Parhament, of a man worthy of this function, 
since the short period when Ruardo hftud bts head = The 
absence of men to stand up for principles has buen so complete 
that a faction has been created against t—“ We belive it 
would be impossible to assemble an equal numlar of tolerably 
educated mcn, in any other part of the civilsed world, among 
whom it would be fashionable to set reason at defiance, and to 
profess to act in contempt of her dictates’. ‘There 1s a set of 
harsh phrases, serving each of them as a wrapper for a litle 
parcel of sophistry. “ Not speculation but practice,” “ wisdom 
of ancestors,” “Institutions,” and so on ‘Ihe exposure of 
these sophistries would be a source of popular instruction of 
the highest importanct. 

‘The true reformer should farther signale himvwlf os the 
champion of property, as m the case of the attack on the fund- 
holders, Also, care should be taken to prevent injury to life- 
interests, a principle lately violated in the cry against the 
holders of crown pensions. Then comes the abolition of the 
tax on corn. the abolition of the malt tax would operate in the 
wrong direction. 

Among detached mcidents occurnng to rouse the attention 
of reformers, the author refers to an insolent answer of Sir 
Robert Peel to the question of Mr. Wakely—whether the 
inhabitants of St. Margaret’s pansh were to have the choice of 
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their rector Sir Robert observes, m the true atyle of old 
Tory insult, “the mhabitants would not be put to that trouble”. 

Education of course demands to be considered Finally, 
the Colones must be ranked as one grand cause of the oppres- 
sion of the Enghsh people So long as a colony fils to defray 
its own expenses, 1¢ 1s hurtful to the mother country. 


In the same number of the Azsew Mull contnbutes an 
article on the Ballot, in the form of a Dialogue It was in 
reply to a systematic attack on the Rallot in the Zaimburgh 
Renew for January, 1833 Phe Speakers are—a Farmer, who 
has been enfranchised, but feels himself us the power of his 
landlord , a Squire, who stands up for that state of things , and 
a Schoolmaster, who argues down the Squire, to the satufachon 
of the Farmer 


The following Ictter to Lord Brougham appears to have been 
‘wnitten m June 


* VicaRaog Pracc KaNsmaTom, 
“lavmsbar, 
“My prax Lorn, 

“Isaac Tomkins has shewn me the MS of a second 
part of Thoughts ox the Aristocracy, and has allowed me to 
shew them to you I assured him I could take that freedom 
with you 

“If you ask me what I think of them, I answer, they are 
so much lke the matter of certam musings I have had of late, 
that I could almost bebeve they were wnitten by myself, yet I 
wonder at the boldness of Frnend Isaac 

“What he says of the Ministry, and of their position, of 
their melination and ther powers, cuts home so deeply, because 
it is so true The people, however, must be made to under- 
stand, that 1t 18 to themselves they must look for reforms, if 
they would have any And Iseac Tomkins xs rendenng a 
service of infinite importance by beginning the work. 
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“T tell him, it is a long and severe warfare in which he is 
engaging. But Isaac 1s made of good staff. He says he 
knows by experience what perseverance can do in a good 
canse ; that he 1s old enough to remember the commencement 
of the endeavours which ended in the emancipation of black 
men from white, under ky fsourable circumstances than 
efforts can now be made to emaneipate luw born incn from the 
high-born , and that, great as that object was, it sinks into 
nothing compared with this. 

“T do not think Isaac» ambition 15 all placed, and T do not 
think he 1s insensible to the glory of annuving his name to the 
work, as that of Luther to the emancipation of all men from 
the dommnation of pnests «These emancipations an the things 
to get permanent glory by, and Isaac Iombiny knuws it. 

“Tam, my dear Lord, 
Most sincerely yours, 
“J Mn” 


In the July number of the Jondon Retuw apprars the 
notable article on “‘1he Church and its Reform”. 


In the article, m the previous number, on the State of the 
Naton, the author had reserved the considcration of the two 
great provinces of ahuse—Law and Ruligion, ‘Ihe present 
article us devoted to Religion 

He begins with quotations from Jortin, and from Tishop 
‘Watson, m favour of a sweeping reform in the English church, 
Watson's eapressions are a little remarkable. A rcformer of 
Lather’s temper, he says, would, im five years, persuade the 
people to compel the Parliament to abolish tithes, to extinguish 
plurahties, to enforce reudence, to expunge the Athanasian 
Creed, to free Dissenters from Test Acts, and the ministers of 
the establishment from subscription to articles, After forty- 
four years, oly one item has been scored—the repeal of the 
Test Acts, 
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The time is come for conmdering what might be done by a 
well-ordered and well-conducted clergy. The author proposes 
first to illustrate the nulhty of the present ecclesiastical estab- 
lishment m respect of good, and its power im the production 
ofevil The warld needs no information respecting the abuses 
of the Romsh church, The English clergy embraced the 
Romush machinery very nearly as st stood the sume orders of 
pnests, with the same monstrous inequality of pay, the same 
course of clerical service, doing little more than translate the 
Mass book , while the Enghsh clergyman 18 less devoted to the 
concerns of hus office than the unmarmed Romush priest, Can 
anything be a greater outrage upon the sense of propriety, a 
more profligate example of the contempt of public good, than 
to eee a concatenation of priests, paid, in proportions, ranging 
from the height of princely revenues, down to less than the 
pay of a common footman? The work performed for this pay 
exhibits, in the extreme, the opposite vices of extravagance 
and deficiency. 

‘The author undertakes to maintain these two proposibons ~~ 
First, the services that are obligatory, and are regularly per- 
formed, are Ceremonies, from which no advantage can be 
derived Second, that the services that might be efficacious 
1n raising the moral and mtelleciual character of the people, 
are purely optional, are performed always most imperfectly, and 
in general not at all, 

He remarks first on the Sxaday Sermc. The repetition of 
forms of words tends to become a merely mechanical operation, 
The formulanes themselves are of the nature of mere cere- 
monies Of the repet:tion of Creeds, in particular, the best thmg 
that can be said 1s that at 1s purely ceremontal. If 1t as not so, 
itis far worse , by the habit of affirmmg as fact what 15 not a 
fact, a habit of snsincenty 1s engendered that may pander to 
every other crme. The Collects may be classed with the 
Prayers ; the whole together 1s either meaningless or a great 
deal worse. The essence of the rehgious sentiment is a steady 
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conception of an Almighty Being of perfect wisdom and good- 
wess, The Church of England presents a Being very umperfect 
in both attnbutes. This strong statement the author supports 
chiefly by the character and composition of the prayers. 
Telling God unceasingly of our wants mphes that he needs 
to be told of them. Asking him continually to do things for 
us, imples our belief that otherane he would not do them , 
that 1s, our beltef either that God will not do what 1» nght if 
he be not begged and entreated to do so, or that, by being 
begged and entreated, he can be induced to do what 1s wrong. 
Then as to praise, what use can there be in telling the Divine 
Being that he has such and such qualities, av if he was hhely 
to mustake his own qualities, or that he 1 delighted in lnstening 
to hus own praises. The Divine Author of our rchyion every- 
where mdicates hus opinion that prayer 18 nothing but a cere 
mony. He nowhere lays stress on prayer as a duty With 
hus usual condescension to the weakniss of his countrymen, he 
does not reprobate the practice, but by placing it among the 
vices of the Phansees, he mdicates what he thought of it In 
the Sermon on the Mount, all prayer 1s reprolmted but secret 
prayer, and even that is not recommended, Jusus never him- 
self makes a prayer on a public occasion, his expression— 
your Father knoweth what things ye have necd of before you 
ask him—is a distinct declaration that prayer 1s a ccremony 
only. It 1s selfevident that to offer petitions to the Divine 
Being with the sdea that they will have any effect 1s to suppose 
the petitioner wiser than his Maker. 

As to the rest of the Sunday service, where is the use of a 
priest to read a chapter of the Bible which every head of a 
family does at home? Why read particular chapters only ? 
‘Then the Communion Service is considered, among Protestants, 
asaceremony. According to Bentham’s showing, % was never 
intended to be permanent, even as a ceremony, and it is 
‘particularly i-fitted for that use. 

Next comes the Sermon, the only thing not essentially cere- 
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monial, but liable to become not only ceremonial like the rest, 
but mischievous. One great feature of sermons consists in 
praise heaped unceasingly on the Divinity, with condemnation 
heaped as unceasingly on the Personification of Evil, as if 
there could be any one not already prepared to bestow lauda- 
tory epithets upon God, and opprobrious epithets on the Devil, 
as far as his powers of language would permit Another grand 
class of Church-ofEngland sermons is occupied with praise 
of the Church and abuse of Dissenters ; converting religion, 
which ought to be a principle of love, into a principle of 
hatred. Is this a morality fit to be promulgated in every 
parish in the kingdom? The author here adduces a charge of 
the then Archbishop of Canterbury, when Bishop of London, 
which Bentham had already overhauled, and where Dissenters 
were treated as “enemies” and men of “guilt”. Is not this 
Antichrist ? 

Another class of sermons is the controversial ; those thet 
undertake to settle points of dogmatic divinity. It is the 
opinion of rational men, that for ordinary congregations, such 
discourses can be of no use, and have a tendency to be hurtful, 
‘They put undue stress on points of belief that are not neces- 
sary They lower man’s ideas of the Divine character ; they 
suborn belief, and create in the hearers a habit of dealing 
dishonestly with their own emotions. This is nearly the most 
immoral state of mind that can exist in a human being, The 
Church of England teaching, in a vast amount, has this 
tendency. Oh, for a Pascal! 

Leaving other subdivisions of sermons, the author comes to 
the moral. Though a man of the proper stamp would have 
other and more effectual means for making good moral impres- 
sions, yet a discourse of the right sort, delivered on the day of 
Test to the assembled parishioners, would have happy effects, 
It would establish pure ideas of the moral character of God, a 
matter neglected or trampled upon in the Church of England 
religion. It is childish to call the Almighty benevolent, and 
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ascribe to hum actions that are the reverse; or to call him 
‘wise, and represent him 2s moved by considerations that have 
weight only with the weakest of men 

‘The author directs part ular attention to the notions propa- 
gated as to punishment after death Punishment is m itself un- 
desirable, and 11 is to be applicd in the smailest quantity poss:hte 
The prevailing doctnne of future punishments reduces the 
Deity to an atrocious savage Not only x the punishment 
excessive, it 15 algo uscks, bung applud whin the time of 
action 1s gone by = Provimuty of punnhment ts necessary to 
tts efficacy Hell punishment ts not dersed from Scripture, 
as might be proved by partiulir evidence In the view of 
Butker, the individual will pass into a future lite with all his 
acquired habits and dispositions, and be under a conective 
regime, which wall bring him right in the end 

Next to the propagation ut cornet notions of the Supreme 
Being, 1s the stimulation of kindly and generous fuctings, and 
of the dese of doing good guarding ayunst misicading 
affections , above all impressing parents with the nght course 
to be taken in the education of children 

Such, howcver, 15 not the character of the moral sermons of 
the Church of England = She author profisxs to have hard 
many of these, and to have found them to consist of vapid 
commonplaces, given in vague and vapouring phrases He 
has often ashed himself, after hearing such a sermon, whether 
any human being could have received one uscful impression 
from :t He allows that the church has produccd sermons of 
great controversial ability, but all defective in moral teaching 

So much for the regular servee = There remain the special 
ceremonies of Baptism, Marriage, and the Bumal of the Dead ; 
which are all dismissed as worthless, and, mn the case of baptism, 
vicious from doctnnal error 

The author admits that there are good men among the 
working clergy, but they are the smali number, and their 
energies are wanting in system They are not imstructed im 
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the art of doing good. Is it any wonder that, among a people 
improving in intelligence, the clergy have lost their influence? 
And if so, what is the use of them? The population have 
chosen other guides. The Dissenters give evidence that they 
are in earnest about their religion. The Establishment is the 
natural sink of the indifferent, and of those whose lives are too 
scandalous for any other Christian society. The Church of 
England exists merely as a state-engine ; a willing instrument 
of those that hold the powers of government, to assist in abusing 
these. It is worthy of remark that the drunken and pauper 
part of the population cling to the church. 

Having gone thus far, the author finds it advisable to miti- 
gate the clamour that is likely to be raised by such plain 
speaking ; and he proceeds to adduce, as authorities on his 
side, Dr. Middleton and Jeremy Taylor, which, however, bear 
chiefly on the intolerance and bigotry of the church, The 
author adds, of himself, that the clergy of the church have 
eworn to stand still, and therefore detest all those that go on 
The search after truth bodes them evil, and all their art is 
employed to prevent it 

So much for the evils; now for the remedy. By certain 
changes, far from violent, the church might be made an instru- 
ment of good The first thing would be a more equal 
distribution of work among the clergy, by equalizing parishes. 
Next, to secure men of good education and character, they 
should receive sufficient pay, Then comes the question—who 
is to appoint them? The author does not pronounce decisively 
on this point, but assumes the difficulty to be not insurmount- 
able He considers the best modes of superintendence, 
whether by individuals (bishops) or by assemblies, as in 
Scotland. He allows that the Scotch system has worked best, 
but favours a modified system of personal inspection. Instead, 
of having great lords to do the work, he would have inspectom 
at, my, L100 s-year; the highest pay of the parish priest 
"being £500; all pay being by salary, instead of by estates; a 
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system that he strongly condemns. He inclines to think that 
laymen would he preferable for the work of inspection: there 
would be no questions as to the adherence of the clergy to 
dogmas ; it being a fundamental of the scheme that the incul- 
cation of dogmas should be forndden, as suborning behef, and 
tending to make men bars. On tus topic the author enlarges 
by refernng to the history of the church, and its persistent 
opposition to all enquiry. He quotes the reprobation of Locke 
by Copleston, for disrespect to the opmions of the church, and 
illustrates the degradation of the mind of the clenry by copious 
extracts from the Deanad, He also returns to hw old charges 
against the church for neglecting education until it became a 
piece of tactics , when, by coupling it with religion, they made 
fare that it should be in their own hands. 

He repeats, from the positive or constructive side, that cere- 
monies and dogmas should be dispensed with, This would 
make a truly Catholic church; all would share in sts services ; 
it would be the true sdea of a State rehgion. The addresses of 
the clergy would have no other obyect than to avwmilate the 
minds of the hearers to Him who 1s the perfection of wisdom 
and benevolence. This would be the true plan for converting 
Dissenters ; there would be no schism, when men had nothing 
to ecind about. 

‘The work of the clergy would thus consist in supplying all 
possible inducements to good conduct. No general rules could 
be given for the work, but tests ought be applied for results, 
Such would be—premiums for the minimum of crimes, of law- 
saiits, of paupensm, of ill-educated children. ‘The assembling 
of all the famulies on the Sunday, clean and well-dressed, has 
an amelorating effect. Besides addresses of a purely moral 
kind, instruction in science and useful knowledge would be of 
great service, Even branches of political science might be 
introduced ; such as political economy and the conditions of 
good government Some of the elements of jorispradence 
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would be valuable; to teach the maxims of justice and the 
theory of protection of rights. 

‘These would be the more serious occupations of the day of 
test. There should also be social amusements of a mild 
character, such as to promote cheerfulness rather than profuse 
merriment. Sports involving bodily strength, are not well 
adapted to promote brotherly feelings; their encouragement 
in antiquity had in view the urgency of war. Music and 
dancing would be important, It would be desirable to invent 
dances representing parental, filial, and fraternal affections; 
and to avoid such as slide into lasciviousness, which the author 
is always anxious to repress, Quiet and gentle motions, with 
an exhibition of grace, are what would be desired. To keep 
everything within the bounds of decency, the parishioners 
would elect 2 master and a mistress of ceremonies, and support 
their authority. A conjoint meal on Sunday would have the 
happiest effects ; being a renewal of the Agapai—love feasta— 
of the early Christians; but with the exclusion of intoxicating 
liquors. 

The author finally disposes of the objection—How is all 
this to be done? If there are as many people in eamest about 
religion as there are who pretend to be, all the difficulties 
‘would be overcome. 


‘We should not have been astonished at such 2 paper pro- 
ceeding from Bentham, whose studies in Theology were ex- 
tremely limited. But Mill had a complete Theological 
education, under able masters ; and his reading in the subject 
even in his later years was very considerable. His exegesis of 
the New Testament in regard to prayer, is somewhat surpris- 
ing. That he could have supposed it possible, in the course 
of a few years, to unlearn the whole of the Christian traditions, 
and to re-model the entire ritual upon the basis of a Religion 
of Natural Theism, is more wonderful still, Judging from the 
point of view of our time, he bas even mistaken the lines of 
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the future modification of our Theological and Ecclesiastical 
framework. It is in the highest degree improbable, from present 
‘appearances, that the State will continue to uphold a parochual 
system for any purposes unconnected wath purely sccular 


The arucle, with all sts ingenuity, will have to be remanded 
to the lst of Utopias, among which it will deserve perusal 
for its constructive suggestions, 

The immediate cffuct of such an outspoken entuism of the 
Church was to damage the circulauion of the Xeriaw The 
editors were more carcful for the future, but thy could not 
recover the ground that was lost, and the suspuiun of its 
religious tundeny was never effaced 


‘The following letter refere to a set of Fuctures on Political 
Economy, prepared by Walluum Lks, and, at J ord Brougham's 
suggestion, dehvered cto popular audiences throuzhout the 
country = fhey were circulated gratis to the Mechanics” Instr 
tutions Iocan remember recursing a copy for the Aberdeen 
Institution, of which I was Secretary 1 subsequent letter 
alludes more fully tu the inudents connected with them 


Inia Hous ch July, 1835. 
“My prar Torn, 

“T have made arrangements, which I shall he unable 
to alter, for guing out of town on Iriday afternoon But I 
consider that ay of hittle consquence , because I know well 
what to expect from the I ectures,, and should cagerly give my 
assent to whatever may be deemed the bus mode of using 
them. Is anybody known who could be used 1s an stuncrating 
Iecturer? I have a high opinion of what may tx done by that 
means, with such lectures as you can make It would be good 
to think of the means of having a set of Lectures It would 
not be difficult to have men of tolerable capacity trained to be 
good readers , and that, with discreet conduct and gcntleman’s 
manners, would suffice. 


390 ATTACK OF WEMOREHAGE. 1830-1836, 
“I am, my dear Lord, with admiration of your ceaseless 


* Most faithfully yours, 
“jy. Mou" 

Our next intimation gives the date of his chest seizure. 
Lord William Bentinck had just come from Indis, and Mr, 
Grote was displeased that he had not yet paid her a visit. 

“KENSINGTON, 
“SaruRDAy, 25th Angwrt, 185. 

“My pear Mrs, Grote, 

“Y hasten to exonerate Lord William, who is wanting 
in no point of respect in regard toward you. The last conver- 
sation I had with him, which is the only one I have bad with 
him alone—after a hundred questions about you—he said, ‘I 
shall go down to-morrow to see her at Dulwich’. And he 
seemed rather disappointed when I told him he would not find 
you. I won't tell you all he says about you; it would make 
you too vain. He is going for 2 few months to some watering- 
place in Germany. Indeed, I am afraid, he is gone. If he is 
not, I should like you to call upon Aim. He is a man worth 
making much of, I assure you. When I consider what be is, 
and what he has done, in a most important and difficult situa- 
tion, I know not where to look for his like, 

“T was seized, the beginning of this week, with a spitting of 
blood, and have been ordered to keep since in perfect quiet, 
and not to speak. We have got the better of the hemorrhage, 
I think, for the present, and I venture to go this afterncon to 
Mickleham. I shall send for Myrtle in the beginning of the 
week, and, as soon as it is safe for me to venture motion, I 
shall get on her back. 

I pity the purgatory of poor Grote. I imagine, however, 
from what I read in the ministerial papers, that the H. of C. 
will pretend the Corporation Bill is still worth having, notwith- 
standing ite murder by the Lords, and that the House will be 
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‘up seen, After Lyndhurst’s clause about the freemen, I should 
be giad to know what there is good in the Bill? 
“Tam, my dear Madam, 
“ Most truly yours, 
“jy. Muu” 


‘Myrtle’ was a horse that Mrs. Grote lent him for several 
summers during his stay at Mickleham ; his powers of walking 
being of late reduced by general weakness. 

His arrival at Mickleham made a sad impression on the 
household. A lady, still living, the daughter of Profeasor 
‘Wallace, was then on a visit, and remembered his entering the 
house. He was scarcely able to speak, and his only words 
were—“ Give me some marmalade and some milk", The 
family remember sending to the neighbours to get some cold 
meat, as he could not endure anything hot. 

This was but the consummation of his down-hill career. Tn 
the spring, he had mentioned to Romilly and Strutt, who had 
been dining with him, that he had suffered much the previous 
winter from sick headuche. He had alsu an attack of gout in 
the eyes, of which we can dimly imagine the horrors. 

Dr. Amott thought he might still recover. Sir J. Clark, @ 
better authority on lung disease, never thought so. Arnott used 
to attribute the growing obstruction of his lungs, to the dust on 
the road to Mickleham, on which he had two three-hour 
journeys a week, on the top of the coach, for several months 
in the year. There can be no doubt, however, that much 
deeper causes were at work. 

A fortnight later, he writes to Lord Brougham. 

MicxLenam, Ai 
“My pear Lorn, pee 8 
_ “take the Hberty of requesting that you will be so 
good as allow Mr. Bracken to see you. He is the gentleman 
about whom I have spoken to you before, the late partner of 
our friend James Young in the House st Calcutta, the misfor- 
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tunes of which have reduced hum from afftuencs to absolutely 
nothing His wish 1s that you would speak of him to Lord 
Auckland (as he has now made up his mind to go back to 
India) with such recommendation as you may think his may 
require It will speak to Lord Auckland’s feelings, I am sure. 
“You are fighting, my dear Lord, a noble battle, the conse- 
quence of which will be long lived glory, while I have been 
only fighting with disease I have an up hill fight of it, a8 well 
as you 
“Tam, my dear Lord, 
“Most respectfully yours, 
“J Mi.” 
Prostrate as he was, he rouses himself to pen the following 
energetic epistle, also to Lord Brougham — 
MICKLRHAM sth October 1825 
“My DEAR Lorn, 

“ Nothing ever was more ndiculous than this attempt to 
make a plagarist of you for the Lectures of Mr Elhs, which 
were written for the sole purpose of being delivered by himself 
im the City of London Literary Institution, where my son tells 
me that he heard the first lecture, when Mr Ells, before be- 
ginning to read :t, told his hearers that his sole object was to 
lay before them the doctrines of thescience in the plainest manner 
he had been able, that he had aimed at no onginality, that he 
had taken the doctrmes, and sometimes even the words, as he 
had found them in the most approved books You heard of these 
lectures for the first tme from me, I having mentioned them 
casually in one of our conversations about the tme. It s0 
happened also that 2 person whom you know had read your 
discourse {not then printed) on the Study of the Phyncal 
Sciences to a Literary Society at Manchester, and it imme. 
thately occurred to you that he might very usefully read these 
same lectures to the same Society, of Mr Elhs would part with 
them for that purpose, which he very readily dud. They were 
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afterwards lent to Mr. Leonard Homer, for the purpote of 
being read exther by himself, or somebody else (I forget which), 
at some Insutution in Edinburgh. And they have been read, 
chiefly through your recommendation, in several other places. 
‘My son has undertaken to send this history to Black, and if he 
puts 1m, the truth will be known As for M’Culluch, he 
has a knack at finding people stealing from him, though there 
is nothing in him to steal, for all that he has, which 1s sound, 
is eather the opimon of some other previous wnter, or an error, 
But this shows that your encmuics are hurd driven to find a 
subject of attack. 

“As to the subject of your former letter, wluch you sent me 
from Althorp, it did not tell me anything but what I was in 
some degree prepared for. I knew, m a gencral way, the feul- 
ing of your former colleagmis towards you, but I petty 
strongly trusted in thar cowardwe I did not think thy 
would dare to go on without you = Lor though weak men never 
like to hase a strong man amony them, F did not imagine they 
were so utterly blind to thar own woaknoss But all that 
necessary for you 1s to have patience Your ments are not 
forgotten, as will appear when the tne comes Changes are 
not far off To be sure, the baveness of the trustmint you 
have met with iy not common, exccpt among Whigs, not mak- 
ing an exception of Tones I have Iken reading, while down 
here trying to get back a litle health, Coae’s Tafe of Marl- 
borough, which, if you have not already done it, you shuuld 
read, It throws much hight on our history, but, above all, on 
the trade of calumny in the hands of our Icading fictions ~The 
extent to which it was carried against him must was cqualled 
by the malignity both of Whig and Tory. He nevir gained 2 
victory which was not made a charge against him = And st 5 
melancholy to contemplate in hus case the power of a calum- 
niating press, when employed and seconded by Icading parties, 
ors leading party in the State. It succeeded for a tme in 
dunming the lustre even of Mariborough’s glory ; enabling hus 
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enemies to turn him ont of alt his employments, after making 
him odious to the Queen, and actually to trample upon him in 
the dirt 

“Tam very happy to find you at Brougham, where you will 
enjoy the quiet you are in need of. I hope you will remain 
Tong enough, to tet your mind settle into its habitual state, after 
the circumstances of excitement in which for some late years 
you have been placed ; and to reflect on what it will become 
you to engage in, when parliament meets, As for the 
Ministers, they are taking holiday; and will not bestow a 
thought upon the measures of next Session, as usual, till within 
a fortnight of the meeting of Parliament, when they are in such 
bustle, that they cannot think at all; and then have no wish 
but that parliament will be kind enough to indulge them in 
doing nothing, and then they may please both the Lords and 
the Court, That would be heaven to them. That will make 
opening for you ; and I hope you will be prepared to make use 
of them with dignity and efficiency, They may count upon 
the support of parliament for another Session, I think ; but 
neither the parliament nor they should count much longer upon 
the silence of the people. And parliament now is afraid of the 
people ; though we must have the means shortly of making the 
people’s voice a better security. By-the-bye, what is your 
opinion of the operation of the Corporation Act, even as it is 
hacked and hewn, on the choice of members of parliament? 
Will it give us liberal members? I have thought but little on 
the subject. But Joseph Hume, whom I was accusing here 
the other day of having, with the Ministers, submitted too 
tamely to the dictation of the Lords, maintained that a great 
Geal would be gained in the power of choosing liberal members. 
J wish it may be so. But we must have a better House of 
Commond before much will be done. 

“J am, my dear Lord, with the greatest regard, 

“ Ever truly yours, 
“J. Mu” 
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After staying out the autumn at Mickleham, he returns to 
London ; but is unable to resume office work, His active 
career is ended, and all that remains is a few months of suffer. 
ing and gradual decay. 

The October number of the Zendow Rericw contains an 
article on Law Reform. 

This is an article of forty pages, but largely made up of ex- 
tracts from great authorities to show the defects of the Law. 
Lord Erskine, Sir Samuel Romilly, and lord Brougham’s 
speeches are laid under contribution for the purpose, The 
author’s own exposition is occupied with urging the three grand 
requisites—a Code, a proper distribution of Judges, and the 
taking of the evidence of parties orally in the court. 

“Such is the compass of law reform. It is all contained in 
three essential particulars :—expressing the law as it ought to 
be expressed ; employing judges to do the judicial business of 
the country where they can do it to most advantage ; prescribing 
to them the mode of inquiry which leads with most certainty, 
and least trouble, delay, and expense, to the knowledge of the 
‘truth, 

“That they are simple means, that they are cffiient means, 
and that all other means are bad in comparison, is among 
the clearest and most infallible of the deductions of common 
sense. 

“ It is very evident, however, that they must be conjoined, in 
order to the attainment of the end to which they are directed. 
No one, and no two of them, without the other, will answer our 
expectation. 

“Suppose we have the law expressed, as it ought to be ex- 
pressed ; but judges employed and distributed in the barbarous 
and irrational manner in which the men doing judges’ work in 
England are distributed and controlled, and doing it with the 
detestable procedure which they use ; it cannot be doubted that 
the improved expression of a law administered by such instru- 
‘ments would go a very little way towards affording ua the un- 
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speakable benefits of good judicature The delay, the expense, 
and even the uncertainty, would be very little diminished. 

“Again, suppose we had judges well supphed and placed, both 
for the onginal and appellate yursdiction, but acting through 
an abominable procedure, and with a law abominably expressed, 
tt 18 obvious under what disadvantages these judges would ne- 
cessanly act, and to what an eatent they would be hindered 
from affording to the community the benefit of a good admnis- 
tration of justice 

“‘As these three things, had in perfection, are indispensable 
for a good admunistration of yustice, it 18 obvious what must be 
the effect of trying to do without them, by makmg repairs on 
the despicable instruments which exist Repair them as Jong 
ag you please, you will have nothing but a par of Sir John 
Cutler’s stockings after all Touch this thing or the other thing 
inall your ill contrived judicial establishment, it 1s an ill contnived 
Judicial establishment still Rectrfy some of the vices of your 
system of written pleadings, it 1s a system of written pleadings 
still, and thoroughly ill adapted to the end we desire to attain, 
In regard to codification, doing this piecemeal 1s something 
like a caricature of reason If a mass of ideas, all im disorder, 
are to be methodized so that they may be expressed with the 
greatest brevity and accuracy, you must take them all together , 
you cannot detach a portion, and say, we will order these, be- 
cause the order proper for them depends upon the order which 
18 proper for all the rest 

“We do not, however, though we think this a most umportant 
principle, undervalue the efforts of those who have pushed the 
work of codification m a less perfect manner They saw that 
im the bemighted state of mind of those on whom the decision 
still depended, the proposition to systematize and accurately 
express the whole law would be regarded as something frantic, 
while that of working upon a part would at any rate obtain a 
heanng That hearing was, at all events, a good thing It 
tended to famitanze to all men’s minds the subject. It tended 
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to make them acquainted with the reasons for and the reasons 
against codification ; the clearness and cogency of the one, the 
miserable imbecility of the other. Thus process happuly ts going 
on; and we expect shortly to hear a call for general and com- 
Prehensive codification, as irresistible as that which has given 
us, at last, a commencement of parliamentary reform.” 


We have next in order of date a characteristic letter to his 
gon, James, who was studying in the Last India Company’s 
College of Hailey bury, with a view to the India Civil Service, 

 Micatanaw, 18h OO, 2835. 

“My pear Javes, 

“ John will call and order your wasstt cat to morrow, and 
you will have st m a day or two, 

“Twas much pleased to see you had the highest mark in 
everything last month. You must strive hard to have the 
same in the remainder. 

“ The difficulties you are in about the fate which awaits you 
in point of honours can only be met by your utmost exertions, 
He who works more than all others will in the end excel all 
others, Dvficulties are made to be overcome | ife consists 
of a succession of them And he gets best through them, who 
has best made up his mind to contend with them. 

“T do not hike to give you any mstructions about your 
Essay ; both because it would not be fair towards those with 
whom you have to contend, and because I am desirous to see 
what you yourself make of :t. 

* Do not allow yourself to be taken in, as many people are, 
by an ambiguity m the word property. Enghshmen in general 
incline to think that where property is not entire, especially in 
the land, there is no property. But property may be as per- 
fectly property, when it mcludes only part, as when tt includes 
the whole. There ts no doubt that the ryot has 2 property in 
the soil, though st is a limited property. There is also no 
doubt that the government has a property in the soil, that also 
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limited—the one property limited by the other. It is therefore 
@ case of joint property. Hence the controversies. 

“ My complaint is not removed. The lungs are now pretty 
clear, but the cough remains ; and the coming winter keeps up 
alarms. However, I must take all the careI can. The rest 
here are all well And we shall move to town as soon as the 
weather becomes cold. We have had H. Bickersteth and Lady 
Jane for several days of last week. And his conversation is 
always an enlivener. I am the better for it, 

“ Yours truly, 
“J, Mn” 


During the previons session of Payliament and the winter 
following, up to the assembling of the Houses in 1836, Roe- 
buck brought out a series of remarkably vigorous pamphlets, 
entitled “ Pamphlets for the People”. The greater number he 
wrote himself: others were contributed by his brother-in-law, 
Mr, Thomas Falconer, now a County Court Judge in Wales, and 
for a time Sub-Editor of the London Review, and the London 
ond Westminster. A third contributor was A. H. T. Chapman. 
William Allen wrote on Church Establishments in reply to Dr. 
Chalmers. The pamphlets came out weekly, at the cost of 
14d. They were an attempt to break down the newspaper 
stamp, which the Whig Government would not abolish. 
Several were exclusively devoted to the subject of “Taxes on 
Knowledge”. All the questions of the day, including Muni- 
cipal Reform, were successively handled. The House of 
Lords had a considerable space devoted to it. 

‘It was a part of Roebuck’s plan to provide cheap isstes of 
important political articles, and several of Mill's Encyclopedia 
and Review articles were printed. The Ballot article (West- 
minster) was sold for 3d.; the Dialogue, for 2d.; Colony, Juris- 
prudence, and Education, for 4d. each. 

‘The circulation of the tracts is stated to have reached ten 
‘thousand. 
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1836. 


In the London Review for January, comes out a paper entitled, 
“ Axistocracy”. The chief point of passing interest attaching 
to it, was the treatment of the House of Lords question, which 
had so largely engaged the attention of Radical Reformers 
daring the preceding year. 


He begins with the remark that the advocates of Aristocracy, 
by & common device when a bad thing has to be vindicated, 
labour to confound inequalities of fortune with aristocratical 
privileges. Of mequatities of fortune in themselves, Reformers 
were far from thinking evil. The good effects of these are to 
furnish leisure for intellectual attainments, and for cultivating 
the elegancies of hfe. But by inequalities are meant those 
that are the natural result of the laws of accumulation, not the 
wnnatural results of coerced inhentance. Enormous fortunes 
in the hands of a small class, are adverse to both intellect and 
elegance. Such persons are neither intellectual nor encouragers 
of intellect. Besides, they are corrupters of taste, isasmuch 
they making cost the standard. Who but people whose 
taste is gone would have thought of erecting, in one day, a 
triumphal arch? A man might as soon ornament his drawing- 
room with thumb-screws and bootikins. Music is not so easily 
spoiled ; but it is the rich man’s concern that it should not 
go down to his poorer neighbours. And so, just because strolt- 
ing musicians have become good performers, was war declared 
against them, In painting and sculpture, the taste of the man 
of wealth is pure selfishness. Instead of encouraging new 
pictures, he carries home old ones, and shuts them up from in- 
spection. Our aristocratic Legislature gave £11,000 for two 
Coreggios, when £20,000 was all they had to spare for edu- 
cation, and when they could not relieve us from the taxes on 
knowledge. 


The author next handles severely the style of social intet- 
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course arising from overgrown wealth It is voted ungentee! 
to be the introducer of a serious subject; the frivolity in 
conversation is proverbial and notorious. It is made up of 
two tones; mockery and vehement admiration. What is 
desirable above all things in society is a spirit of mutual bene- 
volence ; the tone of scorn and mockery is destructive of this. 

“Tt is thus evident, that society derives no improvement 
from the style of conversation and social intercourse which take 
place in a class of men of overgrown wealth. It is, on the 
other hand, the main cause why the state of intellect, of morals, 
and of taste, is in this country at the low point at which, in 
each of these respects, it remains; nor will there be any 
change for the better, till the influence of that class ceases to 
be predominant.” These consist in one or other of the three 
things—money, dignity, power. Money privileges arise from 
an undue share of the government, by which are gained sinecure 
offices, and exemptions from taxes. Rank or dignity in a few 
necessarily supposes degradation in the rest; and a degraded 
community is not an object of comfortable contemplation. 
‘The motives to the highest degree of well-doing in every line 
are then most operative when this well-doing leads to the 
highest distinction. Artificial ranks are a contrivance to 
prevent the premia virtutis from being at the highest. 

But of all kinds of privilege, the most important is political 
power. The sole reason of political authority being the good 
of the community, any portion not answering this end is 
noxious. To set up men by giving them powers to be used 
for their own advantage, at the expense of the rest of the com- 
tounity, is to set up a body of enemies. The greatest mischief 
of all is to give such men legislative powers. In England, 
nearly one half of the legislative power is placed in the hands 
of men who, by the tenure on which they hold it, are of 
necessity converted into a body of enemies. The great object 
of their dread is every approach to good government. “The 
existence of this power is an evil, so great, that all other 
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grievances in the state sink into nothing compared with it. 
‘That a clear-sighted and resolute people will not always endure 
it, is not to be feared , but how long it may contrive to carry 
pn its work, by fair words, and by little concessions, welltimed, 
it is not easy to foresee : especially so long as those who take 
the lead of the people in oppowing them, afford them so much 
encouragement, by the taintness of their desire for the progress 
of good government, and the fecbleness with which they urge 
even the reforms which they approve.” 

The House of-Lords question was the question of the day. 
‘The author proposes as a remedy the following plan, “Let it 
be enacted, that it 2 bill, which has been passed by the House 
of Commons, and thrown out by the House of Lords, 15 
renewed in the House of Commons in the nevt session of 
parliament, and passed, but again thrown out by the House of 
Lords, it shall, if passed a third time im the House of Commons, 
be law, without being sent again to the Lords.” 

In case the Lords rcfuse their consent to the measure, he 
recommends the House of Commons tu proceed a step 
farther, and declare that bills, as passed hy themselves a 
certain number of timcs, and at certain intervals, are law. 
This resolution the people would hail with transport, and. 
make the enactments laws by their obedience; and from 
that moment the House of Lords 1s blotted out What 
could they do? ‘The Judges would follow suit, or if 
they did not, they could be replaced by those that would. 

According to Lord John Russell, followed by hus Attorney- 
General (Campbell), there 1s no occasion for any reform of the 
House of Peers; the Lords, they say, will grow wiser. What if 
these authorities are mistaken? It 1s not sgnorance that 1s the 
source of the evil, but a much deeper cause—every man’s pre- 
ference of himself to another. If this could be got ovcr, all 
government would be unnecessary. 

Another pretence for delaying the reform of the Lords is 
that they will grow wise enongh to see the danger of resisting 

26 
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the will of the people But what reformers object to 1s the 
state of perpetual excitement that would be necessary , a state, 
80 far as it goes, of anarchy The people can act only in two 
ways, by violence, or by the prospect of violence, so near as 
to be ternfymg Is 31 not better to withdraw the necessity of 
the Lords’ consent to a measure, after 2 certam number of 
Tefusals ? 

In thus muting the power of the Lords, m one way, the 
author would add to st in othr ways whcre the mischievous 
use of it could be prevented He would gye pecrs the nght 
of bung electcd to the Commons This he thinks would be a 
stimulus to the education of the whole class, and would supply 
motives to cultivate the good opinion of the people The 
consequence would be an incrcase in their opportunities of 
musing to be the foremost men of the state, and an increase mn 
the happiness attaching to their pouition 

Finally, “ we shall be told, that, by this reasoning of ours, we 
destroy the foundation of monarchy as well as arstocracy” 
In reply, the author pomts out the difference of the reasons for 
the two institutions The greatness and the glory of a king 
depend upon his people , he 1s identified in interest with them 
In England, 1t 1s a fact that our kings made the blunder of 
Inking themselves with the austocracy The anstocracy after 
making them dependent upon themselves, have made a stalking 
horse of them The power of the sovereign has been converted 
mto ther power, no wonder they hhe st But till that was 
brought about, how did they behave? They were the king’s 
antagonists and his oppressors , and st was only by the aid of 
the people that he could make head agamst them The Stuart 
contest showed the king that he could not rule but in subser- 
vience to parliament He has since put hus neck into the 
collar of the anstocracy. But the mterest of a king 1s not 
irreconcilable with the mterests of his people, and st 3s not yet 
proved that his office s an unnecessary one, A first magistrate 
is necessary, The question 3s whether he should be hereditary, 
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or elective. With a hereditary rule, talent is a matter of 
chance ; with on elective, a high degree of talent is telerably 
certain. Yet, as he must govern in subservience to parliament, 
and must choose ministers agreeable to parliament, he cannot 
go far wrong, and talent is not of much importance. In these 
circumstances, there are very solid advantages on the side of 
the hereditary principle. If the chief magistrate ia to be 
elective, the choice must reside either in the parliament or in 
the people. If by parliament, the consequence would be a 
great development of faction, to the detriment of attention to 
business. The choice of the peuple is perhaps less pregnant 
with evil; but the agitation and ferment wuuld be in every 
way unfavourable. 

“If ever the King of England becomes clcar-sighted enough 
to see that he has been very ill-advised, in Ieaning upon a 
corrupt aristucracy, and a corrupt church, ay the two crutches 
without which he could not stand ; and that he muy rest with 
assurance on the solid advantages to the people, inherent in 
his office; he will occupy a far more caalted station in the wocial 
union than he has hitherto done. He will feel that he reigns 
in the reason and understanding of his people ; which isa more 
steady reliance, than that reigning in their hearts, which he has 
hitherto heard so much about, and to so little purpose.” 


‘The article was immediately reprinted as a cheap Tract in 
the Roebuck series of reprints. It was not so immediately 
popular as Roebuck’s own writing ; but it must have obtained 
a considerable circulation. 

In the same number of the Review is a Dialogue— Whether 
Political Economy is useful,” which, like the one on the Ballot, 
has the authot’s usual terseness, and a resyectable command of 
the arts of Dialogue, which comparatively few have wielded with 
any great success for didactic purposes, This is his last work. 


All that remains of the narrative is to present a few fragmen- 
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tary indications of the closing months. In January, he writes 
one of his vigorous and sympathetic epistles to Lord Brougham, 
now severed for good from the Whig Ministry, and thereby 
placed in a new and anomalous position. 

“ Kensinctox, s¢th Jaxuery, 1876, 
“My pear Lorp, 

“J have not been on good terms with myself for some 
time, for delaying to write to you. But really, besides the 
aversion to do anything, which this illness has left behind it, 
I know not what to say. I was out of the way and knew 
nothing but the lies of the newspapers. I was also told that 
your doctors thought, when you went out of town, you had 
better not be pestered with letters. However, there is a talk 
within the last few days, in the newspapers, which has roused 
me, Though I know, in a general way, that there were feelings 
which ought not to have existed, I still believed that things 
would come round. If I can at all believe what is confidently 
rumoured, I must now give up that expectation. I know not 
how all this will end. I cannot augur well of it People, who 
certainly have no strength to spare, do not seem to me to act 
wisely, when they throw away the best part of what they have, 

“With respect to yourself, I am doubtful whether they have 
not done you a service, rather than an injury. They do not 
know your internal resources, either for personal happiness, or 
for commanding the attention either of the present, or of future 
generations, After having shown yourself facile princeps in the 
contentions of public assemblies, it now remains to show what 
you can be in the quiet walks of literature. Having written 
more than any other ten men on the spur of the occasion, I 
wish you now to begin something which you may labour with 
all your care. Among various subjects I have thought of for 
you, 1am most in favour with a history of your own times. 
This you could do with infinite advantages ; and though, in 
doing it faithfully, you would have to say things not pleasing 
to existing individuals, this would to a great degree be remedied 
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by reserving the work for posthumous publication When one 
1g about to bestow on the world xrjue é& de— tt 2s of hitle 
amportance whether they get st ten or twenty years hence. 

“Tam going on towards recovery. I am allowed to go out 
am mild days into the garden, and they tell me that, of I take 
care till the good weather comes, I shall be well agam. I hope 
that you will return to town quite restored 

“Tam, my dur I ord, 
With great and unalterable regard, 
“ Ever yours, 
“y Mu.” 


On the same day Bickersteth writes with reference to his 
accepting the office of Master of the Rolls —“I have had a 
severe struggle to make my «If submit, and without the support 
of your opmon, I xarrely think that I should hive suceceded, 
«© « It will bea great comfort to me when J ¢an have an 
opportunity of talking matters over with you 1 shall endeavour 
to find one as soon as possible” 

The belief im his final recovery lasted a good while longer. 
The next document from his hand 15 datud gth March = His 
son James had received his appointment to the India Civil 
Service, and had gone out to India His depirture was the 
first break in the family, and much was made of him in the 
way of correspondence on the part of the others Hus father 
undertook to contribute to the monthly letter, and the first 
contribution 1s an interesting glimpse into the dumesuc imtenior. 
T gave it entire. 

“LONDON, gth March, 1876 

“My DEAR Javes, 

“1 begin my first monthly epistle, which I hope wil 
find you comfortably employed at Calcutta, aftcr a prosperous 
voyage. We thought a good deal about you, till you were gone. 
‘We looked out very eagerly for a north wind. The first sntelli- 
gence George and Derry (Henry) brought me evcry morning was, 
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which way the wind set; and there were plenty of conjectures 
about what you might be doing, Geordie im particular has a 
vehement propensity to determine the unknowable 

“ John 1 stil in rather a pumng way, though, as he does 
not choose to tcll the cause of his pming, he leaves other 
People to thar conjectures As for myself, I am going on 
much as when you saw me, not going back, but going very 
slowly forward As I found I was not getting strength, and 
was not likely to get it, unless I had more exercise in the open 
ar than I could take by walking, I have been compelled, 
though sorely against my will, to hire a chanot for a month, 
and I go out with one of the three httle ones, for two or three 
hours every day The rest of us are all well, and more or 
fewer of them will write to you 

““We should have becn beginning by this time to talk of 
Mickleham, but for the state of my health, and the badness of 
the house, which puts all in uncertainty and restrams the 
imagination We do not think much about it [he lessons 
gowellon Ihave not yet resumed my hearing of them, but 
John hears them and gives me a highly favourable account 
As soon as I get a little strength (for 1 am so weak that every- 
‘thing 1s still a bu:then to me) I shall set seriously to work on 
Logic with Deny I think he sill penetrate it rapidly , and it 
will be of ummense importance to him it will give clearness 
and force to his intellect to a wonderful degree 

“We have made a revolution with respect to the garden, 
which I thmk will be of advantage I have made an annual 
bargain with a nurseryman who 1s to keep st in order, and keep 
st full of everything for a certain sum We are to have the 
walks all turned, and the box new arranged , and I suppose I 
must go to the expense of some new gravel to make it look 
fresh We shall be very smart, and wishing you here to see 
our smartness We have had three new fruit trees, to replace 
those decayed ones you may remember, near the bottom of 
the garden. One 1s a nectanme, I think, and the other two 
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are peaches, and one is christened after you, and called 
James. 

“ There 1s nothing yet decided about the railway at Mickle- 
ham, but we are stil! in danger. I wish we could hght upon a 
snug, warm house, in which I could hve with safety, 

“ And so much for the first epistle. 

“Sis feltx, et ne sis indignus ut sis “jy. Mn,” 


In the htter to James fiom the next brother, Henry, we 
have a few additional putiulary of interest. Henry wnites, 
Sth April “T buheve it 15 chiefly oning to this bid weather, 
that we have no better news to tell you of my tather, but we 
have this now to cheer us, thit we mnt be coming to some: 
thing better The low mscrable hind of torpidity, which he 
has had, dunng whih he told Lord and Lady Langdale 
he was m a state which he could not have conceved before to 
be possible he could exist in, 2 total lack of ideas, when the 
mind was looking out on nothmg, a mere empty space, a chaos, 
is more I belicve the ductors think, distressing at the time, than. 
of any matunal influcnce in retarding convalesence” 

Again, in the same Ictter —“J have bern reading to my 
father when out in the carnage for his airing, a pastoral, m 
Scotch by Allan Ramsay, called the ‘Gentle Shepherd’. 
‘My father thinks it the most bcautiful pastoral in any modern 
Tanguage In these drives we often go to Wandsworth and 
Richmond, and I always think of you and our walks to 
Michicham, as we pass that willow trce at the bottom of 
Richmondhill My father got tired of Swsft’s Lilput and 
Brobdingnag, and he said I read st soll, that unless the subyect 
was su interesting as to take his attention from my reading, he 
could not bear it , but reading against the sound of the carnage 
wheels, for two hours and a half, I should not mind, tf I had 
the consolation of giving any pleasure, but in addition to my 
sore throat, I have the satisfaction of being reminded at every 
turn that I am giving pain, instead of pleasure” 

He made an effort to contnbute to the next letter to James, 
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and wrote the following sentences, which may be grven as his inst 
composition “I would not let this opportunity pass without 
saying a word to you But as the rest, I suppose, have told 
yon all the meidents, and I am worn out writing to the 

Governor General and Macaulay and Cameron, I shall reserve 
my contnbution till the next time My great complaint now 
3s weakness, but that 1s extreme and most distressmg How- 
ever, they say that needs but a little time and good weather, 
which has hitherto been wretched ” 

A month later, Henry wntes —“ Last night as we, ‘Geordie 
and I' were sitting up m my father’s room, George after a long 
silence, suddenly saxd, I hope James (I suppose John’s bemg 
unwell put it into his head) 1s well’ My father directly said, 
*So do I, George, but I have no nght to think about 1t, and 
therefore I do not thmk about it, I do not know anythmg 
about it, and so I ought not to think about :t but when the 
tume comes to wnite to him, poor fellow, and to let him know 
that we do not forget him, then I lke to think of him, and 
then I do thik of him’ ‘Ihese were his words, but this 
morning he says, we must beg you to eacuse him for not 
wniting to you, he feels so weak and so great an aversion to 
wniing at all” 

A letter written in July lets us see him as the end drew 
near “ We had all of us been led to beheve that my father 
could not live, for a week before he died, so that we were 
somewhat prepared, at least as much prepared as one can be 
for a thing which seems so distressing, as to be impossible to 
happen You will be less prepared for it than we were, but 
you will not have had the torment of seemg him get weaker 
and weaker every day, seemg too that we knew it perfectly, 
and although he seldom said anything about it, never by way 
of complaint, yet he sometimes, when he thought he should 
not recover, used to say to me or George that he would very 
willingly die, f st were not that he left us too young to be sure 
how we should turn cut” 
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On the 13th June, Place wrote to Mre Grote —"Stayed 
too jong with poor Mill, who showed much more sympathy and 
affection than ever before m all our long fricndshyp But he was 
all the time as much of a bright revsoning min ay he cer ws 
—teconciled to his fate, brave, and «ulm to wm extent which 
T never before witnessed, except in mothir okl friend, I homes 
Holcroft, the day before and the day of his duath” 

‘This was ten days previous to the «nd 

John was at Bnghton for his own heath cunng his futher’s 
last iness, but wrote assidaously to Hunn, to know whether 
hus hurrying back would be of any ue“ 4s to my hither, 
tell me as fully as you can how he 1s, both ts to hy illness 
itself, and as to spints, and whit you think would be piu wantest 
to him, not what he would wish or say out of kindness to me” 

The list phase of his allncss was bron: hit, 1e sank away 
on the afternoon of Llursdas, the 23rd of June Mrs Grote 
remarks as 1 coincidence —“ At the vers hout dunng which 
Grote was delivering this speech on the Ballot, his great mental, 
teacher and find, James Mull w ts prssin,s aw vy from amongst 
us He due without any pun or «tring, of ony standing 
pulmonary ptthisis Grote wie much dfited by his low, 
though we were aware that it was umminent for sxvcral months 
befcie it happened ” 

He was bund in Kensington Chou Of the frends 
ptesent at the interment, Molesworth ea» ont of those most 
Notably overcome wh guef 
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REVIEW OF LATEST WRITINGS:—POLITICAL 
ECONOMY: ANALYSIS OF THE HUMAN MIND: 
FRAGMENT ON MACKINTOSH. 


Y notice of these works must necessarily be brief; yet, 
to pass them over entirely would lcave a feeling of 
incompleteness in the biography of their author. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


This work, first published, as we have seen, in 1821, went 
through three editions, and was not afterwards reprinted, The 
author's purpose in writing it is thus expressed :— 

“ My object has been to compose a school-book of Political 
Economy, to detach the essential principles of the scrence from 
all extrancous topics, to state the propositions clearly and in 
their logical order, and to subjoin its demonstration to each, 
I am, mysclf, persuaded, that nothing more is necessary for 
understanding every part of the book, than to read it with 
attention ; such attention as persons of either sex, of ordinary 
understanding, are capable of bestowing.” 

He apologues for not quoting authorities as he proceeds, 
and remarks—“I cannot fear an imputation of plagiarism, 
because I profess to have made no discovery ; and those men 
who have contributed to the progress of the science need no 
testimony of mine to establish their fame ”. 

Nevertheless, the subject was one that he had often written 
upon, and he could not pass through his mind any depart- 
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ment of Social Philosophy without impressing his indnutuality 
upon it The terse and clear expository handling was a novelty, 
im form at least , and there were not wanting novelines in the 
substunce The principle of Population was for the fimt time 
‘urged in the pressing and practical form that John Vill atter- 
wards iterated 9 ‘The following sentences will evens lity what 
4 meant 

“If we may thus mfr that human happincss cannot be 
secured by taking toraibk. methods to mike capilal increase ab, 
fast 2s popultt‘on , ind if, on the other hand, tt 1s ¢crtun, that 
whore buths take plice, more numerous than are required to 
uptold a populition comsponding to the stite of capital, 
human happiness 1s impaired, at immedutels sec, that the 
grind practical problem 1s, To find the meins of lumbng the 
numbcr of births It has also appeared, that, hovond a certam 
state of density mn the population, such as to afford in pxrtection 
the benefits of socil intercourse, and of combined Libour, it 1 
not desirable that populition should increas, = The proce 
problem, therefore, 15 to find the means of limung births to 
that number whih is necessary to keep up the population, 
without imcrersing it «= Were that accomplished, while the 
Tetum to capital from the land was yct high, the reward of the 
labourer would be ample, and a large surplus would still 
remain” 

Another pomt of originality was the doctrine of the uncarned. 
increment ‘This came undcr Taxation We hive sun his 
view as to the India Land Tax Where land, however, has 
become pnvate property, the State cannot without myustice tax 
landlords out of proportion to their stake in the community 
But when, without any exertion on thar part, the progress of 
society adds to the value of the land, there 1s no injustee in 
appropnating this mcrease for the good of the community at 
large. 


“That rent, which 1s bought and sold; that rent, upon 
which the expectations of dividuals are founded, and which, 
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therefore, ought to be exempt from any peculiar tax, is the 
Present rent; or at most the present, with the reasonable 
Prospect of improvement. Beyond this, no man’s speculations, 
either in making a purchase, or in making provision for a 
family, are entitled to extend. Suppose now, that in these 
circumstances, it were in the power of the legislature, by an 
act of its own, all other things remaining the same, to double 
that portion of the produce of the land which is strictly and 
properly rent: there would be no reason, in point of justice, 
why the legislature should not, and great reason, in point of 
expediency, why it should avail itself of this, its own power, 
in behalf of the state; should devote as much as might be 
requisite of this new fund to defray the expenses of the govern- 
ment, and exempt the people. No injury would be done to 
the original landowner. His rent, such even as he had enjoyed, 
and to a great degree such even as he had expected to enjoy 
it, would remain the same, A great advantage would at the 
same time accrue to every individual in the community, by 
exemption from those contributions for the expense of the 
government, to which he would otherwise have had to submit.” 

One better versed than I am in the doctrines and history of 
Political Economy, could no doubt mention many other points 
characteristic of the work and its author, I belicve, however, 
that I have noticed two of its greatest specialities, 


ANALYSIS OF THE HUMAN MIND. 


Although I am better qualified to speak of the author's 
greatest work of a purely philosophical kind, the scope of this 
Biography forbids the amount of exposition that would be 
necessary to do it justice. 

‘It was a part of his early ambition, dating from his attendance 
on Dugald Stewart’s Lectures, to contribute to the advance- 
ment of Mental Philosophy. His numerous and heavy labours 
in other regions prevented him, till late in life, from entering 
upon the task, His severe logical discipline was an important 
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preparation, and the Axa/ss 1s signahzed, among other 
menits, by the careful definition of the terms employed ‘This, 
however, was not enough The field of mental facts had to 
be long and contmuously reficted on, and previvus writers 
had to be carefully studied. Here, bis opportumitis were 
somewhat deficicnt The space of time drsotcd to the work 
(7822 29), after deducting the other clums on his attentun, 
was barely enough for so greit a task ind an point of com 
pleteness, the result 1s manifistly inferior to the treatises of 
Reid and Stewut, and somewhat ona pir with the I cctuns, 
of his own Fdinburgh contemporary, Thome Brown In 
Precision, and im thoroughnuss of grasp of tundimentals, it 
excels them all 

The chicf ment that the author himulf would hive claimed 
for the work, 1s the carrying out of the Principle of Assocation, 
as tt had been put forward by Hartly and Gay who immedi 
ately precedkd him = It must be remarked, howcscr, that the 
first and more obvious appheation of this j nneph, namely, 
to the explanation of the Intellectual ficulties ind processes, 14 
entirely wanting =A fundrmental mistake clouded ull this part 
of the subject ‘The distinction hetwucn conti.uous association, 
and the resuscitation of ideas from resemblance, tv essential to 
drawing the line between Memory and Rewoning , and this 
distinction Mill failed to make Hie allowed that there was 
such a thing as association by Rescmblancc, but looked at the 
facts so slightly as to suppose that st was a mere case of repets 
tion His account of the Intellectual facultis 1 meagre in 
the extreme , and, in dealing with Abstraction and Reasoning, 
he discusses rather the logical than the psychological aspects 
Indeed, a considerable portion of the work should have gone 
to make up a treatse on Logic 

The use actually made by him of the pnnciple of Associa 
tion, was to resolve our complex feelmgs or emotions, into 
sample or elementary feelings , and to show that many of the 
states commonly recognised as ample, such as the Affections, 
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the Aésthetic emotions, and the Moral Sentsment, are m fact 
compound As an meidental consequence, he dwells upon 
the enormous possibihties of education, m the sphere of the 
feelings 

He starts from our Pleasurable and Painful Sensations, as 
the groundwork, and shows how association connccts these in 
our minds with their causes From actual sensations and their 
actual causes, we come, by repchtion to form ideas of these 
sensations and of thei causes We then contemplate the 
sensation and the cause of them as past, and as future Out 
of these conjunctions, arse our idcas of Wealth, Power, 
Dignity, and their contrarxs When our fcllow creatures are 
contemplated as causes of pleasures and pains, we contract 
feehngs towards them, corresponding to what are termed social 
affections, 2s Iuendshtp, Kindness, I amily, Country, Party, 
Mankind A Jake explination applies to the objects called 
Sublime and Bc.utiful , in which the author follows in the tran 
of Alsons well known theory of Beauty 

Neat comes the explanation of the Will Pleasures and 
Pains are the motises to our actions , whether simple states, or 
the various compounds of these, expressed by Wealth, Power, 
Dignity, Love, &c 

He considcrs that he has now prepared the way for the great 
ethical problem of the Moral Sense, which he undertakes to 
resolve into the elementary states of the mind, as already 
reviewed He accounts for the Virtues, by showing them to be 
means to the more prmary ends of secunng pleasures and 
warding off puns, Prudence, operating m this way, as regards 
ourselves, and Justice and Benevolence, as regards others 
The grand difficulty here 1s to account for seeking other men’s 
pleasures, or to trace to self seeking causes, our Disinterested 
Benevolence Reciprocity goes a good way, and 1s adduced 


accordingly 
A long chapter on the mechanism and growth of the Will 
concludes the work, and, for the state of physiological 
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and other knowledge at the time, is remarkably able and 
onginal. 

The salient merit of the treatise is the demonstration of the 
compound character of many of the states formerly ace ounted 
ample. The author was not uniformly succesiul hen, 
although he did a great deal Hiv basis was tov narrow, 
Sensation docs not cover the whole field of our primitive 
sensibilities , we have primary cmotions ako, as Fear, FP ove, 
and Anger the attempt to resolve these into Sensations and 
thu causes, na failure Without taking thun into the 
account, nether Beauty nor the Moral Senument can be 
satisfactonly explained. 

Thave not space for more minute critiasm ‘The work is 
one that will Jong be rad by students in philosophy Lhe 
statements are so concise and clear, and the tllustrations 40 
good, that the authors strung points can be saved with very 
little effort, and his defucts are too obyious to do any harm 
A perusal of his chapter on the Social Affections ay sufficient 
to disabuse the mind of a preyudice—industriously cuculated 
against philosophers of his school, from Hobbes to entham—- 
of sighting the private affictions, in aunmy at a lofty regard to 
the pubhe weal. The section on the Tumsly alfictions 16 
replete with the ideal of perfect domesin happiness and, af 
the author did not act up to it, a5 he did to his ideal of public 
virtue, the explanation 1s to be sought in human weakness and 
inconsistency. 


A FRAGMENT ON MACKINTOSH. 


The motive to the composition of this work 15 stated in the 
Preface. It was the belief that the confusion into which 
Mackintosh, in his Dissertation, “had thrown the science of 
Ethics, was calculated to do great inyury to the minds of such 
young inquirers as might resort to his work for instruction ; and 
my fear that the poffing, on the part both of himself and his 
fnends, which had so successfully served the author through 
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life, and the reputation he thence enjoyed, would procure 2 
temporary and unfortunate celebrity to a deleterious pro- 
duction.” 

After a short chapter setting Mackintosh right upon the 
primary notions of Ethics, he enters upon the treatment of 
Hobbes, whose character and philosophy Sir James had con- 
demned—for its dogmatism, its coldness, its striking the affec- 
tions out of human nature, its pure selfishness, and so on, 

The looseness of the author's mode of making good these 
accusations makes him an easy victim to Mill’s ruthless 
criticism, The severity reaches its climax in dealing with 
Mackintosh’s remarks referring to Hobbes’s followers—“ not 
to mention Mandeville, the buffoon and sophister of the ale- 
house ; or Helvetius, an ingenious but flimsy writer, the low 
and loose moralist of the vain, the selfish, and the sensual ”, 
A writer that could indulge in this style must not complain of 
‘Mill's treatment, “ He shall have judgment without mercy that 
hath shewed no mercy.” Mill’s vindication of these two writers 
is masterly, as we may suppose. His incidental remarks on 
Mackintosh himself include the following observations, which 
sum up one of the worst accusations against him—his pandering 
to popularity. 

“They were two writers of name. It was, therefore, in Sir 
James's way, to tell us how well he was acquainted with them. 
‘They were also two very unpopular names, It was therefore 
also in Sir James's way to give them a dash of his black brush. 
He knew with whom it would be popular to speak ill of them. 
He therefore looked out for disparaging epithets; any would 
do, so be they were strong enough. So down went ‘the 
buffoon and sophister of the alehouse,’ and ‘flimsy writer, 
the low and loose moralist of the vain, the selfish, and the 
sensual’, By these few words Sir James proves that he was 
unacquainted with the writings which he thus traduces. No 
man who was acquainted with them would have chosen such 
terms to express himself in; however much he might have 
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dissented from what : contained im them. For not only have 
they no appropriateness to the faults that are in the writings, 
or have ever heen imputcd to them, but they do not cen 
point in that direction ” 

The next chapter 1s on Butler “Sir James glones m 
heaping prase on Butler” The ethual doctrines of Butler, 
both as presented by himself, and as handled by Mackintosh, 
‘are criticised to exhaustion Such remarks upon the commen- 
tator as the followm, crop out, in cndicss vancty of form —~ 

“ There is not one of the more comphcatud phinomena of 
the human mind of which Sir James has more in his braun than 
a confused shadow of an idea He ws therctor. constantly 
mustaking one thing for another” Ay un-——“ Ihure a no more 
certain test of an understanding which hay no force in at, than 
the facitty with which at ts tiken in by a trum” “Sir 
James maccuracy in the use of words is tphenomunon” = “Tt 
as for the hencfit of cumplifying strongly to the young, the 
tendency of vague and circustous Inngurye, in philosophy, that 
there 15 any use in atten ling to Sur Jumrs” 

But by far the most eliborate chapter on the work 15 the 
vindication of Bentham This occupies 180 pages As Mac- 
kantosh hid included, in his strictures on Bentham, a reference 
to his supposed disciples as well, Mull was personally implicated, 
and therefore had to answcr for himsclf as well as for Bentham 
‘The mmportance of the chapter 1s not limited to chastwing 
Mackintosh, it is a valuable aid to the understanding of 
Bentham’s whole method of working The shower of sharp- 
est sleet 15 only too incessant ‘Sir James, he says, begins 
with a panegyric on tum« lf He 1 willing to put hi courage 
and honesty to the severest test, m speaking of Bentham 
‘What was the call for this?“ 4s Sir James was not going to 
prawse, but to help m disparaging, an unpopular wniter, he had 
nothing to fear” ‘This was not quite correct. Sir James had 
nothing to fear from general society, but he had some know- 
ledge of the sharpness of weapon and power of arm that could 

37 
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be counted on in Bentham’s defence ; and there he bad some 
cause to fear. Hence we are astonished at the recklessness of 
hus language against the Bentham set: “braving vulgar pre- 
judices”, “seeking distinction by singulanty”, “ clinging to 
opinions because they are obnoxious”, “wantonly wounding 
the respectable feelngs of mankind”, “looking down with 
Pity, if not contempt, on the profane multitude” Before 
hitting anyone so hard, Mackintosh should have been quite 
sure that he had no fends 

‘Mill takes up all these offensive epithets piecemeal, in a way 
that the curious reader must sce for himscif A very small 
specimen of a long book 1s all that can be admutted here , and 
T must economue farther, by ashing that the icply of Mill to 
Macaulay on “Government,” alieady cited, p 231, be taken 
also as an example of the style of the “ I ragment” 

All Mill’s frends that I have ever converscd witn, regietted the 
aspenity of his language towards Mackintosh John Mull would 
have probably reprinted the book, but for this circumstance 
It had been read over m MS to Bichersteth, who had sug 
gested a good deal of softeniny, and his suggestions were, I 
understand, for the most part adopted Still, as it stands, the 
amount of provocation given would not just f} to the ordinary 
reader such perpetual nagmng Not that such a strain 1. 
unfamihar in polemic warfare Far woise severities of Janguage 
hhave been perpetrated thousinds of times ‘The etror in Mills 
case lay in not recogmuing the fact that the opmions of the 
great mayonty cannot, with impunity, be spoken of without 
touch greater self restraint on the part of a member of the 
‘small minority. 


Cuaprex IX, 


CHARACTER AND INFLUENCE. 


‘HE ample cvhubition of Mill's character im the course of 

the nurrause now brought tea Close, and the copious: 

citation and abstract of his own writings, cin have litt to be 

said in Wlustration of his mund as a whok = Nasertheless, 2 

general summung up may be of serve in biunsing to view 

points that have escaped mention, and in having a more com- 
pact and portable impression of the man. 


As to paysigue, Mill was of the middle stature, 5 ft. 8 in. 
‘His figure was symmetncal, and well kuit, the muscular pro- 
portions perfict for activity, without approaching the athletic 
extreme In complexion, he was Gur, without sickly whiteness, 
and without pmk, the hair hight, the cyes light grey. The 
form of the face may be judged of from the portraut, taken when 
about fifty ; large head, massave forebcad, straight nose, pro- 
jectng eyes. 

‘The play of the features I can fancy only by the resemblance 
of the children. John had mamfestly las mother’s aquiine 
form of face, yet I remember once walking with him m Pic- 
cadilly, when we accosted Su Dawid Brewster, who, on being 
introduced, exclamed, “I'd bave known ye from yer faather™, 
‘The sprightly mobility of feature, the sparkling, genul glances 
of the eye, with the special individuality of grouping, must 
have belonged to the father, and been inhented by the son, 

He had a full, strong, clear voice—which lus son did not 
have, 
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The general temperament was of course nervous, but not 
tmbalanced by vigour in the other functions, especially the 
muscle, The nutritive powers could not have been originally 
deficient ; they stood out marvellously well, considering the 
strain put upon them, Yet, it was there that weakness first 
crept in. In early youth, or middle age, he contracted the 
disposition to gout, which affiicted him through life, and turned 
to phthisis at last’. No one will be unprepared for the conclu- 
sion, that the amount of work that Mill went through was too 
touch for the human constitution at its best. 

‘When we enquire into the proportions of his mind, we dis- 
cover that he was, like the younger Pitt, chiefly a compound of 
Intellect and Will The Emotions were not wanting, but they 
were not the dominant interest ; they were servants end not 
masters. ‘Intellect was the foremost fact, Will the second, 
Emotion the third. 

Avoiding useless refinements, and the affectation of a syste- 
matic analysis that could not be made intelligible in few words, 
I will at once speak to the peculiarities that help to resume the 
biographical facts. 

First then as to the characteristics of his Intellect. 

‘That his Intellectual powers were of a high order is attested 
by the work that he achieved. That his special characteristics 
‘were such as we denominate by the terms scientific and logical, 
is also apparent. His training in science was not even the 
highest that the time could have permitted ; he had, neverthe- 
leas, imbibed the scientific methods to a degree beyond most 
of the professed votaries of science. In other words, he had 
thoroughly mastered Evidence, and all the processes subser- 
vient thereto. His training was aided by the old logicians, and 
by the best models of clear reasoning that the philosophical 
literature of the past could afford. 

‘Logic, with him, was not merely corrective ; it was made a 
means of suggestion or invention. He was a master of the art 
of exhausting the logical implications of doctrines; more 
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especully the obverse implications Who but he (and Ben- 
tham) would haye mcluded, among the abuses of the Press, 
undeserved praise? Mackintosh attempted to overthrow his 
theory of Government by the remark, among other things, that 
a nation might both mustake it. interest, and be hurried by 
passion to act against t = Says Mill —'* Dovs 1t, according to 
hs logical head, follow, that because a nation may sometumes 
Istake its true interest, therefore it» best sucunty for good 
government 1s not to be found im cficting an identuy of 
interests between those who govern, and itselt?” 

As a fallacy crusher, he had no equal but Bentham The 
war ugainst vague phrases, sanctifud by usiic, by sentiment, 
and by class mtcrests, was a litt long ocupition to both. 
‘Ther writings are among the small number thit possess this 
characteristic in an cmment degree, while the best subsequent 
cxamples have buen in a great measure stimulated by them, 

Mills early studies and tastes, the accidents of his career, 
and the circumstances of the time, conspired to make him, 
above everything clse, a political and social philosopher He 
was thoroughly acquainted with all the best writings, ancient 
and modern, on the throry and pracucc of politics, and he knew 
enough of history to check theories by exypenence His know- 
ledge of English history in particular, his cunstant obycrvation 
of the course of English pohtics, and, finally, his occupation 
am connexion with the Government of India, arc to be counted 
among his quahfications for acting as an adsiscr in the entical 
emergencies that occurred in his fc tume = Wine, m a great 
degree a pupil and follower of Bentham in Law and Jurspru- 
dence, he was vastly Bentham’s superior m Politxs strictly so 
called. Of the hterature of Politkal Philosphy, Bentham 
knew almost nothing , his reading in History was vcry hmited, 
and he became a politician quite late in the day, and plunged 
headlong inte extreme views, m maintammg which, to be sure, 
he was able to make mincemeat of the apologies for things as 
they were. Mill, I take at, while so daring as to be accounted 
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revolntionary, was really the safest poltucian of his age. In 
the first French Revolution, no such man wus to be found. 

‘His fertility of mind went beyond the question of govern- 
ment, to all the regions of the Social Science, including Political 
Economy In many things he was, of course, a learner under 
Bentham, but not a mere learner He devised expedients of 
his own, and his judgment of Bentham’s plans was wholly 
unfettered, and was all the more valuable mm the cases where 
he gave them his unqualified concurrence 

He was a man of strong Will, m the best sense of that some- 
what indefinite phrase The basis of will 1s necessarily the 
actrve tempermmcnt, and Mill was, by nature, a truly energetic 
character Activity was natural to him, he would never be 
found lounging and musing in idleness But Will, m the 
highest sense, 1s activity confined to proper channels, by a few 
great leading motives , these having their source m the feelings, 
regulated by the mtcllect It 1s when a man has conceived 
some great ends of life with such mtensity that they engross all 
the available active energy, that he 1s said to have Will mn the 
Ingher meaning of purpose, persistence, steadmess of pursuit, 
as contrasted with intense fits of desultory application 

Mill had formed for hnself, at an erly age, lus ideals of 
pursuit He concetved a certam ambitious future in the em- 
ployment of his high ‘intellectual powers, and, he combined 
with this, a weh to contribute something to the welfare of 
mankind He would not sell himself for the rewards of party , 
he had taken his measure of the grovelling dishonesty of mere 
partizanship 

It 18 a consequence of the determmed pursuit of one or x0 
all comprehending ends, that a man has to put aside many 
clams of mere affection, feeling, or sentiment Not that he 1s 
necessarily devoid of the warm, social emotions he may have 
them, in fair measure, not, however, in an overpowenng degree 
‘Tt 1s that they stand in his way to other things , and so are, on 
certain occasions, sacrificed , leading theieby to the reproach 
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of being of a nature hard and unfeeling. Such was Pit, and 
such was Mill They had their friendships, their attachments, 
and their hours of sociability ; but they would not be called 
sociable men, in the sense commonly received. Mill had warm 
friendships, and was true to them ; a feature that we expect in 
aman of the best type uf will, Such a one is faithful to all 
his engagements ; and bis way is, not to incur more than he 
can meet. Mill was thus with his friends: he failed, in some 
particulars, though not in all, with his family; the sise of 
which his son considers to be his ony fatal imprudence. 

He acquired very naturally the habit of prescribing sentiment, 
when he found it interfering with people's greatest good. ‘The 
liberal politics of such men as Godwin and Leigh Hunt was 
marred by super-sentimentalism. 

It was imposible for any one that conceived such a high 
ideal of human improvement, to miss secing the importance of 
Truth, not as an end in itself--this the philosophy of Utility 
does not admit—but as a means possessing the very highest 
degree of urgency. To test all assertions hy adequate evidence, 
to extricate the truth from involyments of imperfect language, 
to push inquiry by every method, these are prime essentials of 
human progress, Of equal necessity ix the removal of all 
checks to the liberty of expressing opinions. If these objects 
have the importance that Mill attributed to them, his labours 
for their promotion would alone entitle him to be accounted a 
benefactor of the race. 

The biographical narrative makes sufficiently apparent his 
selfdenying life. While the demands upon his energies for his 
private necds were at the very utmost, he was an active fellow- 
worker with the philanthropic band that abolished slavery, 
ameliorated the horrors of our prisons, and began the general 
education of the people. He declined the public importance 
that his labours might have brought him, in order to bestow it 
upon others who needed the stimulus, 

Every man that promotes great changes must lay his account 
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with hostility, more or less hitter and pronounced. How to 
deal with opponents is one of the most difficult points of ethics. 
We cannot be the friends of a cause, without being the enemies 
of its enemies If they fight, so must we ; if they pass from 
argument to invective, calumny, and the infliction of personal 
injury, we must make reprisals. Yet, it is impossible to carry 
this far, without the malignant passions coming into play ; and 
thus the best and holiest of men fall into the employment of 
weapons that in principle they disapprove of The use of 
strong language must be judged by the provocation. Mill, all 
his life, waged a war against those that he considered enemies 
of human welfare. He often gave vent to strong language ; 
but never to coarse invective. The cause that he fought under 
was public and not personal, He never said anything to 
severe as has fallen from Lord Shaftesbury, He had his 
feelings of natural resentment ; but there is no proof that he 
indulged in the vice of malignity, or resentment for its own 
sake. The emotions that were his solace and his reward were 
the social and not the anti-social He could not help disap- 
proving of a number of people—disliking some, and despising 
others ; yet he made ample allowance for circumstances, and 
did not press severely upon individuals, except on public 
grounds, 

His strong feeling of independence, for which he endured 
fo much toil, was not, to my knowledge, accompanied with any 
haughty, Pharisaical pride. Ido not think that he was either 
proud or vain, in the common acceptation of the terms. Some 
have said that he was approachable by flattery; who is not? 
But, unless I had had personal observation of the conduct that 
has been so interpreted, I could not undertake to say what it 
amounted to. 

‘Many marked traits of amiability, pure and simple, could be 
cited from his daily life. Besides his friends, among men of 
intellectual standing, the sharers of his opinions, he could take 
interest in people without much intellect, if they had goodness 
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of heart. He cherished the associations and the companions 
of hus early days He loved Scotch songs, his musical taste 
not bemg very deep. He delighted in the birds that fil in 
hus garden , he was once very mdignant with John Black for 
scouting away a blackbird He cherished flower, and enjoyed 
rural surroundings, and card this sentiment so far as to 
object strongly to his Michicham + uley being spoilud by the 
Epsom ralway Notwithstanding his indisposition to com 
municate the detailed meidcnts of his curly career, he could 
speak of hus struggles, in guncral turms, with much fecling 

He was scrupulously attentive to the minner and refinement 
of good society He dressed carctully , bung what 1 termed 
a “natty” man His fine bgure way not thrown away The 
first thing that Lord William Bentinck remarked upon, to Mrs 
Grote, after becoming ac quinted vith him, was his gentlemanly 
bearing In spite of all that ts sard of his arrogant manner, 
he made his way m soctty, and gumd ove jrople his 
superiors in rank 

T have trusted entirely to eyc witnesses for the account of 
us powers in convirsation, and his sway over the minds of 
youth © Whether, as John Mill sud, he was pre cminently 
adapted for a prime munister, he was at all cvents 4 born lader 
—a king of men, 


Asa writer, his style has becn found fault with, especially by 
Bentham , who spoke of the History in particulir, as abound- 
ing in bad English The fact I believe to be that, although he 
took great pains to get nd of Scotticisms, he did not attain a 
mastery of good Enghsh idiom A Scotchman may powtbly 
become a writer of pure English, but either he must leave 
Scotland early, or he must drink very copiously from the pure 
wells of English Literature John Wilson, Thomas Campbell, 
Byron, and Lockhart, were never reproached for wnting an 
un-Enghsh style Even Jeffrey had very httl remams of the 
Scotch. But not merely had Mull to listen to Scotchmen for a 
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good part of his life ; his studies also led him to 2 number 
of Scotch authors—Hume, Millar, Ferguson, Adam Smith, and 
Robertson.* . 

So far as I am able to judge, there are comparatively few 
un-English modes of expression in his later writings. One 
peculiarity of his that may be noticed 1s the old-fashioned use 
of the negative—I know not, I see not—for I do not know, I 
do not see. I think the Scotch are specially addicted to this 
form; Enghsh wniters now-a-days use it very seldom. Curi- 
ously, the earliest specimen of John Mull’s writing that has been 
preserved begins—' We know not ”. 

Irrespective of the point of idiom, Mill is a careful, correct, 
and perspicuous uniter, His grammar 1s, to my mind, les 
often at fault than his son’s, Hus sentences are generally well 
marshalled, and easily disclose ther meaning. The arrange- 
ment into paragraphs, 1s seldom defective. His sense of what 
‘was requisite to lucidity never deserted him. 

Tt 15 needless to remark that his composition was essentially 
cast for scientific subjects. He had practised narrative style in 
lus long historical work, and attammed a certain success ; but it 
was not carried to the pitch of art The truth 1s, although a 
man of great general accomplishment, language was not his 
Jorte, tis cunous to compare him even with Bentham in this 
respect. Not only was Bentham educated in the circles whose 
conversational English is of standard punty, beng m fact the 
standard itself, thereby securing the correctness of hus idioms ; 
he was, in addition, a man of a natural literary endowment. 


© Hume was one of the most careful of writers, he was long out of Scot- 
Jand, be hed a good bternry taste and yet Ins style 18 spoken of hy Walter 
‘Bagehot m the following terms ** Hume 1s always xhomatic but hus sdioms 
are constantly wrong, many of his best paswges are on that account cunously 
grating and purhag, you fiel that they are very hke what an Cogishmen 
‘would say, but yet tht, after all, somehow or other they are whit he neveo 
would say,—there 1 a mmute seasonmg &{ mpercepuble difference winch 
distracts your attention, and winch you are for ever stopping to analyse”, ‘Thos 
cnncum helps us to understand how it was thet Mills expresnons offended the 
ear of Bentham, 
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His copioumess of language would have set him up in a 
literary profession, and might have even obtained tor him a 
Place among our English classes, Speaking rooghh, I should 
say that the yocabulary at his command was twre as abundant 
as Mill's. His philosophy was unfasourable to the fullest 
exercise of the git, but, within the hmits allowid, he was an 
admirable unter, Whatever he attempted he did well His 
chief display, in addition to his expositions of his own subjects, 
was in wit, humour, and invectue, in all which he was a 
master. Mill occastonally trod hrs hand in the same regions, 
but with hittle success He had the disposition to be witty and 
humorous, but wanted the resources of langurige and the play 
of fancy, His power lay m sarcasm and insective , there he 
achieved something conuderable ‘Yet, the ternfic onslaught 
of Bentham in those works that hung fire tron drad of pro- 
secution, was far beyond Mall's literary capacity 





There remains now only one other tops —the nature and 
extent of the influence exerted by Mill in the polituat move- 
ment ciowned by the Reform Hull ot 1832 


RLFORM MOVEMI NT. 


It is unnecessary for the purpose we have in view, to go 
farther bach than the Peace, in order to trace the streams of 
Liberal politics then existing, and to note the swellings of the 
current from that time onward. Three fourths, or four fifths 
of the influences that brought about Reform may be suppowd 
to have had their ongin since 1815, 

Among the best known facts of our political history 1s the 
Reform movement that followed the Amcncan Revolution, 
which led to various motions in Parhament by itt himself ; 
there being a network of societies in the country for promoting 
the object. It nas mr 1783 that the uke of Richmond 
published his programme—universal suffrage, annual parha- 
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ments, and electoral districts—which became the watchwords 
of the Reform societies. The French Revolution came ; and 
with it Pitt's Tergiversation and the State Trials, aimed at 
suppressing the agitation everywhere. 

In 1793, Grey made his famous speech on the Aristocratic 
composition of the House of Commons. In 1797, he moved 
again in the House of Commons, and was supported by 91, 
against 256. This was the last of the Whig motions on Reform 
for many years, ‘The subject was left to the so-called Radicals, 
till Lord John Russell took it up in 1819. 

The Reform Societies were never entirely silenced by prose- 
cution, A small number of energetic mblications continued 
to flow from the press during the first fifteen years of the 
century. Criticism of the Government, in Parliament and 
out of it, maintained the conviction that there was something 
rotten in the state. Let us recall a few of the particulars. 

What we should desire in a complete history of English 
opinion or Reform, would be to indicate the various authors 
of that opinion, the views promulgated, and the extent of their 
reception in the successive years. For we find that, among 
the genuine Reformers, the doctrines were more or less con- 
flicting and their influence mutually destructive. 

‘The sympathizers with the French Revolution had to suffer 
the furious attack of Burke. This bronght to the front the 
writings of Paine, whose influence both in America and England. 
was very great. The sale of the “ Rights of Man” in England 
has been estimated at hundreds of thousands. It was the 
gospel of the absolute equality of men, as proclaimed at the 
French Revolution, and was largely embraced here as in 
France, by the down-trodden many. Paine’s religious scepti- 
cism, announced in the “Age of Reason,” had numerous 
followers in the lower orders, as Voltaire had among the 
higher, in the beginning of the century. These were the 
classical works of Radicalism, and were in continuous demand 
among an intelligent portion of the working classes. 
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For the first third of the century Wilkam Cobbett w1s a 
thorn in the side of the governing powers, and could have been 
an influential agitator, but for his pig headedness and crotchets 
For a time, he was the ally of the Westminster Radkals ‘The 
following extract from his Memoirs, by Huish, duscmbes the 
connexion 

“Cobbett was now an inmate of Newsate (1804) . 
Many of his old frends diverted him, but on a sudden he 
acquired new oncs, by altering the tone of the sentiments 
which he hid been accustomed to uy = Amon.st thos, new 
fnends was Sir Eranaus Burdett, whom he hid senerilly treated. 
with an unbecoming sxerty but who now suddenly Ineame 
the object of his warmest pancgymte Sir Trina often visited 
him in New sate, where the prrty frequently consisted of tour 
of the most notorious chiracters of the times Sirf Burdett, 
Mayor Cartwright, Henry Hunt, aud WoCoblatt It way im 
this conclave that the affurs of the naton were cin uscd with 
adegree of perseverince and acutencss superior to anything 
which had ever taken place before, and which my be sud to 
have laid the foundation of mn iny of those grat politcal events 
which were afterwards recorded in the annals of the country 

“The intimacy between him and Burdett was muntaincd 
until the month of February, 1817, when it was suddenly cut 
short, and no intercours. afterwards took place betwecn them, 
even up to the time of Cobbctts death” 

Of the quarrel, Cobbett speaks thus — 

“T was attacking him at the tme, I was accusing him dis 
tinetly of having abandoned the reformers in the months of 
February and March, 1817 , I was laying it upon him with a 
heavy hand I was telling him that I would bring him down, 
though 1t might cost me about ten years to do it” 

Cobbett’s Register, started mm 1802, was continued throngh 
all sorts of fortunes and misfortunes til his death in 1835 A 
Tustorian of the present day would hardly wade through his 
saxty volumes, notwithstanding thei close bearing on the cur- 
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rent of political events The sale was always counted by 
thousands * A sclection of papers from the Register, m six 
closely printed volumes, affords ample material for Cobbett’s 
pohtical opinions, and for exempufying hs pecuhar style, 

From the time of his alliance with Burdett, he advocated 
radical reform of parliament, xcduction of taxes, abolition of 
sinecures, and so on He carmed on an everlasting warfare 
about the national debt, and especially abused Peels resump 
tion of cash myments He blamed the paper system for all the 
distresscs of the nation He charged the farmers with folly for 
ther protection clamour, and bade them look to his reform of the 
Monetary system to get better prices He was always funous 
against Malthus, ‘that shallow and savage fellow, with his 
Project for what he calls checking population The bad 
condition of the labourers (he said) was wholly due to the 
National Debt All attempts to amcnd the Poor laws he 
treated with contempt Scarictts Bul of 1821, he called a bill 
to check the breeding of labourers, Icst the land should not 
yield enough to feed them ‘Lhe o'd Poor Law he called 
“Tht wise, humane, and just code” ‘* Let those volumes of 
the Register (now 38) say whether the great and ever prevailing 
burden of complaints has not been the run the starvation, the 
degradation of the Lnghsh labouring class by thc means of 
co operating with an infernal paper money system” “I am 
convinced that paper money, large farms, fine houses, pauper 
asm, hangings, transportings, leprosy, scrofula, and insanity, 
have all gone on increasing regularly together” He explains 
at length how all this happens 

Ina letter addressed to Sx F Burdett, 22nd May, 1822, he 
declares it to be unjust on the part of the Landlords to hold 
tenants to their leases under the present circumstances 

“No tenant can possibly have seen or thought of, what he 
was really domg when he contracted to pay rent for the use of 


© in a pamung reference to Cobbett in 2817 Bentham speaks of his arcals- 
‘hon of 60,000 
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a farm in this kingdom at this time; and, as the casualty 
which has arisen could not possibly be in his contemplation when 
he made the contract, the contract is not binding in comscicacc, 
and ought not to be binding in aw.” 

In 1823, he indulges in a ong tirade against Ricardo, “on 
his Proposition for Dividing the Land, in order to pay off the 
National Debt”, The same year, he frantically abuws Wilber- 
force, for creating sympathy towards the Wot Indi negroes, 
to the neglect of the home labourers. * ‘The devil a bit do 
you make any comparison between the yes which the Blacks 
lead, and the Ings which the White labourers Tead.” 

In 1824, he is found denouncing manutactures as “one 
great cause of paupernom and of the degtadauon ot the peuple”. 
The funding system is credited with all the mncry following 
out of them, as well ay “ Mal.hus and his crew ot hurd hearted 
iuffians ”, 

‘These few specimens from only one volume of the Sclections 
(6th) are of use in recalling to mind the poulous suff that 
Cobbett spread broadcast for so many yours, He had his 
followers and readers in wll the large towns. 1 can emember 
his name as a household woid before the Retonm Jil Nis 
Register" and “ Twopenny ‘Trash " found their way into the 
shop, of the working men. During the Reform agitation, he 
made a lecturing tour extending to Scotland, and it was a great 
disappointment to me, that he did not come to Aberdecn, 
His abuse of the Whigs, however, was a jarring note, when the 
nation was in camest to unite for some measure of reform. 
He succeeded in getting into Parliament, but showsd his 
characteristic incoherence and whims, by speechifying against 
the adinission of the Jews. He required at all times 2 broad 
surface for his copious hatreds ; and was true to only one idol, 
himself. 








Another noted agitator of the period covered by Cobbett 
was Henry Hunt, ot, as he was called—Orator Hunt. His 
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‘extraordinarily chequered and eccentric career was recorded by 
himself during the leisure of his 2} years’ imprisonment for the 
Peterloo affair. Although some of his statements want check- 
ing, his narrative is a part of the history of the Radical 
movement. His biography begins to be interesting when, 
about 1800, he was converted to Radicalism by a Henry 
Clifford. and taken down to Home Tooke’s Sunday gatherings 
at Wimbledon. There he professes to have met the disaffected 
politicians of London and Westminster, among whom he 
mentions Place and Burdett (Place himself says he had not 
exchanged 2 word with Burdett before 1807). He spoke much 
like Cobbett of the contemptible Westminster junto—meaning 
Place, Burdett, and the rest* He made various attempts to 
get into Parliament. He marred Hobhouse’s candidature for 
‘Westminster in 1818, and let in the Whig candidate From 
August, 1819, dated his two and a-half years’ imprisonment. 
Cobbett and he co-operated for a number of years, but when 
Hunt was elected for Preston in December, 1830, Cobbett, 
who had himself been once rejected for Preston, vilified him 
considerably. He failed in Parliament, chiefly by his abuse of 
the Whigs, and praise of the Tories, which made him suspected 
of being a Tory in Radical clothing, In his last years he set 
up @ blacking manufactory. He also introduced his “roasted 
corn,” as a substitute for coffee, which was intended as a hit at 
the revenue, These articles becamea part of his own notoriety, 
and a handle for the ridicule of opponents, Bentham took 
O'Connell to task for joining in that form of vulgar abuse. 
“Should you ever again have occasion to speak of Henry 
Hunt, I hope you will not again bring it up against him, as if 
it were a matter of reproach, that he sells Blacking or anything 
else ; for, besides that there is no harm in selling Blacking, the 


In epeaking of the period of the Home Tooke gutheringy, he mays, "At 
this time there was in fact very tte disinterested patrictinn amongst the work- 
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feeling thus betrayed belongs not to us democrats, but to ars- 
tocrats, who make property {and that more particularly m a 
particular form, the ummoveable) the standard of optnion.” 

Cobbett and Hunt stood sery nearly equal in Bentham’s 
opinion, “Hunt and Cobbett 1 contemplate with much the 
same eye, as the visiters of Mr Carpenter, the optician, con- 
template the rabid animals devouring one another mn a drop of 
water Hunt I never sas, nor comsponded with = Cobbett I 
saw once at the house of a common acquaintance, and, 
without 30 much as the shadow of a diepute, halfan hour 
sufficed me for sceing him cvactl os he is As a speaker, 
Cobbett, they say, ts nothing, Hunt scry great His moral 
character nothing has changed, nor presents a probabihty of 
chinging ; his mtcllectual character has reecived prodyous 
improvement In the city of London, his influence has, of 
late, exerenved by means of his speeches, become very consider 
able” ‘This was in 1828 

Bentham having said that the people, sf possessed of the 
suffrage, would choose persons of fortune and influence, rather 
than “such men as Hunt and Cobhutt", Cobbett retorted by 
calling Bentham the “antedilwian lawyer”, his invention 
betng evidently at fault for an eqnthct. 


In the publication calicd the “ Black Dwarf,” edited by 
Thomas Jonathan Wookr, from 1817 to the end of 1824, 
Radicalym was kept with more reasonable bounds, although 
there was no sparing of the rod in dealing with kings, aristocrats, 
and borough mongers It 1s all but certain, that Mayor Cart- 
wright was the pecuniary prop of the periodical, the radicalism. 
was exactly of the Mayjor’s type, his name was everywhere 
throughout, and it died with him More respectable still, It 
strock up a connexion with Bentham, no doubt through the 
Major. It contains several direct contributions from Bentham, 
as well as numerous selections from his wnttings. Besides this, 
‘Wooler obtamed permission -: reprint in a series of separate 
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pombers the Parlamentary Catechism as well as numerous 
selecnions from his wntings The paper attacked Malthus, but 
allowed letters m reply. Republicanism, after the Amencan 
type, was its crecd 

In the person of George IV, the attack of the extreme 
radicals on kingcraft was all too easy , and Wooler fulminated 
from Warwick gaol {where he was madc to spend a year) against 
the trade One of hts letters “J rom the Black Dwarf to the 
Yellow Bronze in Japan” 1s headed “Failure of Kingeraft in 
some nations—Advice to such kings to look ont for other 
Business,” &¢ 

Here ua chance quotation giving the programme of the 
paper —“ If I were to go to skip I should dream of strange 
Matters for England- such as the crection of a monument to 
the memory of the brave and virtuous Riego'—a Reform of 
Parlament—a reduction of the dcbt—a revision of the public 
expenditure on the North Amencan scale—the triumph of 
Iiberty on the Continent—the annihilation of the ‘Lurlush 
power—the consolidation of the libertics of Greece—the restora- 
tion of the tranquillity and happmess of Ireland—and certain 
other matters which I should think desirable for the benefit of 
the human race ,—but as I am awake, few of these things are 
likely to delight me—yet there are hopes of Grecce, and the 
Continent may be roused from its fretful lethargy ‘The age 1s 
certainly improving tn knowledge, and knowledge 1s power 
‘with rational beings. So that, m a few years, the people of 
all countries may see that they can do without thar heepers, 
and paying them their wages, may bid them be off to the 
moon, or elsewhere, where insanity 3s the order of the day.” 

The issue for October, 1824 (it began weekly, but the 
Six Acts compelled it to change to a monthly), announces 
the death of the Major. At the end of the year, the editor 
closes his labours. This 1s his pathetic farewell :—“ In ceasing 
hus political labours, the Black Dwarf has to regret one mistake, 
and that a serious one. He commenced writing under the 
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idea that there was a Pvatic m Bntan, and that publ 
devotedly attached to the cause of Varlumentary Retorm 
‘This, st 1s but canchd to admit, was an ertor.  Lither there as 
no public, or that pubhe 1s indifferent upon the subpet. . . .” 


For outspokenness and audacity, none of the radial agutators 
came up to Richard Carlile, who way proportionally honvurad 
by the Attorney general uf the ume. Republican, \herst, and 
Malthusian —he affronted at ome the thre most powertul 
objects of the country’s veneration Such advocacy of popular 
principles as his could have done little tor the cause, where so 
much that was vbnowous went along with at Hiy mission 
was to afford a test case of Lilkrty of Thoucht, and im that 
view, the advanced hiberals stood up tor hin Bentham cane 
forward un hus behalf Jobn Mills ort ippuaninee im print 
was to denounce the prosecution of him and lus wife 1 have 
reason to beheve that he receted substantial ant m his long. 
unprisonmenty from the Bentham cree 


Among the advocates of progress, at the epoch under 
review, @ distinguhed place must be assigned to William 
Godwin, His great work © Political Justice,” Gane out im 
1793. Tt was a splendid ideal, or polite al romance, and may 
be fitly comparcd to the Republe of Pluto. It set people 
thinking, made them dissatificd with the present state of 
things. It was the basis of Shulley’s Crud, Jeremy Bentham’s 
“*Not Paul but Jesus,” contributing to the superstructure. 

Godwin’s name would be ever famous in history, were 11 only 
for the part he took in defeating the Government prover utions 
of Horne Tooke, Hardy, Holcroft, Thelwal, and others, twelve 
in all, in 1794. His letter to the Morning Chronicle, on thy 
charge of Chief-Justice Eyre, wakened up the public mind so 
effectually, that all the trials ended in acquittals. Had these 
tmen been sentenced, liberty in England might have been as 
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dizastrously suppressed as it was in Scotland by the different 
issue of the prosecutions of Muu and Palmer. 

Although thus capable of being @ great political power, 
Godwin did not occupy himself with polrtical wntmg in any 
form betucen 1815 and 1832. 


The London newspaper press falls under the retrospect that 
we are now occupied with, But the organs more specully 
devoted to I theralism—the Chromule and the Examiner—have 
been suffictently noticed m our narrative. 

Something remams to be said on the Edinburgh Review, 
a8 an agent of progress. I do not think that Mull, in his 
merciless criticism of its ambiguous uttcrances, made the full 
allowance for the good that it really achieved He pronounced 
at too exclusively the organ of the Whig Anstocratical party in 
Parhament No doubt, many of its political articles had no 
larger aim than to see the restoration of that party to power 
‘Yet, to the credit of Jeffrey st must be stated, that he constantly 
protested agamst this narrow view ‘That he admitted so many 
of Mill's articles showed that he was not @ narrow minded 
editor But we find him again and again remonstrating with 
the definders of pure Whiggism I have marked many such 
passages in Cockburn’s Life, and must make room for one. 
Cockburn speake — 

“Then, as to home politics, his opimons were in substance 
just those of the Whig party, but with this maternal qualifica- 
tion, that he was one of those who always thought that even 
the Whigs were disposed to govern too much through the 
influence of the aristocracy, and through a few great anstocra- 
tical famihes, without making the people a direct pobtical 
element. He stated this view m the followmg letter to Mr 
Horner, 26th October, 180g. ‘In the mam, I think our 
opimions do not differ very widely; and, in substance and 
reality, you seem to me to admut all that I used to contend 
‘with you about In the first place, you admut now that there ss 
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‘a spint of discontent, or disaffecnon if you choose to <i] it 20, 
among the people, which must be managed and ullayed, on 
some way or other, if we wish to preserme tranquillity ind, 
m the next place, you admit that thy kading Whi.» helong to 
the anstocracy, and hase been obliged to poverm themes a 
great deal by the necesoity of man ying the anstucricy Now, 
all I say 1s, that there 1s a radical const and growin, struggle 
between the anstocracy and democrxy of this country , and 
agruung entrely with you, that ats freedom must dupend in a 
good measure on thur coalition, I stall think thit the aristo- 
cracy 1 the weakcst, and ought to give w1y, ind thit the blime 
of the catastrophe will be heaviest on those who provoke & 
rupture by maintaining its pretensions «When I sud I iid no 
confidence in Tord Grey or Granville, F me int no more than 
that I thought them too anstocritial, and, conv jucntly, 
Hikcly to be incfficant They will never be trusted by the 
Court, nor cordial with the Fores, ind, I fir unless thy 
think less of the anstocracy and ity interests and proru, wives, 
they will every day have less influence with the people 

In 1810, he wrote an article on the State ot Partns (No 30), 
in which these views were stromly prowd Addressing 
Horner, as a typical Whiy, he calls at the artic. * which you 
all abused—and which I consequently think the best of all my 
arucles, and the justust political speculation that has appeared. 
am our immortal journal ' 

It 1s quite true thit sume more cnergctic impetus was 
wanted to bring on the grat resolution, but at would be # 
mistake and an myustice to diny to the Ldindur,’k a fair 
share in the preparation of the public mund for the final results, 
‘Lhe powerful attacks on abuscs by Sydncy Smith, the cloqucnee 
of Jeffrey, the energy and flow of Brougham, and a host besides, 
were m the nght direction, notwithstanding all that Mul had 
to say against the ambiguity and the truckling of not a few of 
the articles. 
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‘We tum next to review the influence of the large towns 
under their focal leaders. Westminster would of course be 
first; but the only thing left to remark upon respecting 
would be its action upon the other towns In the columns of 
the lack Dwarf, may be seen the assistance given to Bur- 
mmngham on various omanons At a Meeting mm connexion 
with the state prosecutions, Feb 26, 1818, the Resolutions to 
be submitted had been drafted by Bentham. 

The importance of Birmingham im the Reform struggle gives 
it a ttle to prionty of mention among the great English towns 
In Mr. J A Langford’s Century of Birmingham Life, way be 
found some particulars as to the movement there On the 
17th June, 1812, there 1s a meeting of artisans to consider 
how to express gratitude “to those gentlemen of Birmingham 
who have so laudably eaerted themselves to restore the 
suspended trade, and also to those who have so benevolently 
subscribed to the rulicf of the poor of this town”. ‘The author 
remarkys—" It is the first mstance we have of the artisans 
taking any part in public hfe—unless we look upon their doings 
at the riots of 1791 as having a prior clam”, 

‘The ‘great political agitation which produced the Polstical 
‘Union, and cndcd in obtaming the Reform Bill of 1832, was 
begun amid obloquy, opposition, and persecution, and had to 
endure many ycars of toil and suffering before success was 
obtamed . . . In every town of importance, Hampden 
Clubs had been formed, for the purpose ot creating a demand 
for reform, and educating the people in pobtics 

“In Feb, 1817, . . . the report of the secret commuttee 
of the House of Commons on the subject of these clubs was 
presented” The following 1s an eatract descriing ther 
‘organisation and object 

“Whatever may be the real objects of these clubs in general, 
your Commuttee have no hesitation in statmg . . . that 
in far the greater number of them, and particularly in those 
which are established in the great manufactunng dutncts of 
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Lancashire, Leicestershire, Nottinghamshire, and Derbyshire, 
and which are composed of the lower order of artisans, nothing 
short of a Revolution ts the obyect expected and avowed. 

“On the professed object of thei stitution [Parhamentary 
Reform}, they appear to be in communicatton and ¢ onnexion 
with the club of that name [Hampden Club] in London,” 

The first meeting at New Hall Hill (famous tn the Reform 
cmp) was on 23rd Jan, 1817, The attendance was not 
alarnungly great ; 10,000, including women and children, being 
the csumate. A Petnwwn to the House of Commons was 
Tesolved on, and the populace dispersed quietly. 

A more formidable meeting was held on rgth July, 1819, 
when Sir Charles Wolseley was elec ted “ Lagrslatunal Attorney 
and Representative" to the town. This was a great step, and 
alarmed the Government. The leaders at the mueting (Cart. 
wnght and Wooler were there) were indicted, and brought to 
tmal in London, m August, 1820, A shopkeeper, George 
Ragg, was brought to tnal at Warwick Assves for selling 
Carlisle's Republican and other obnowous publications, mclud- 
ing a number of the Alack Book ‘The chairman of the New 
Hall Hill meeting, George Edmonds, was tried at the same 
Assize, and fined and sent to Warwick jail In spite of all 
this, the organnation of the Birmingham Pobtcal Union went 
on, and was conducted by able and dixrcet leaders. On the 
rgth July, 1823, the “ Birmingham Union Society of Radical 
Reformers” gaye a grand dinner to Henry Hunt, then in the 
zemth of his populanty. 

On Dec. 14, 1829, “ when hundreds of the inhabitants were 
shivering by the:r cold firestdes, Mr. Attwood, with Mr. Schole- 
field and 14 other gentlemen, met at the Royal Hotel They 
were called together by a circular, ‘ signed by six tradesmen’, 
This little meeting then founded ‘The Political Union for the 
Protection of Public Rights’. They adjourned tll the Monday 
following, when they met at the Globe (now the Clarendon), 
Temple Street Mr. Attwood again prisided, and he, in 
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conjunction with Mr Charles Jones and Mr T C. Salt, 
submitted the rules of the Union. They were adopted and 
signed by 28 persons , and it was rewived that they should be 
submutted for the approbation of the people * 

The newly orgamsed Union at once commenced to act upon 
pubhe opimon On the 25th Jan following (1830), a meeung 
was attended by about fiftcen thousand, G F Munts in the 
char Attwood spoke and explained the objects of the Umon. 
On the 17th May, was held another great and enthusiasuc 
meeting On the 16th August, there was a mecting to express 
Joy at the three days m France Joscph Parkes 1 first 
Mentioncd as prescnt at thus meeting 

‘What follows 1s incorporated in the history of the Reform 
Bill struggle, and need not be repeated 


A good history of the Manchester movement has been pro- 
vided in Archibald Prentice» Historical Sketches and Firsonal 
Recollections Manchester came forward m the days of Horne 
Tooke, and had a Constitutional Socicty presided over by Mr 
Thomas Walker, the leading citucn of the time In the year 
of the State Tnals, he and six other persons were indicted for 
conspiray Law (afterwards I ord Liknborough) was prose 
cutor, and Erskine conducted the defince The tnab 
completely broke down, from the bad character of the principal 
witness ‘Lhomas Walker bad been marked out for prosecution 
by his staunch adherence to Liberal principlks, and by the 
ascendancy he had gained in Manchester, through leading the 
successful opposition to Pitt’s “ Fustian Tax” He was made 
“borough reeve” of the town, the only constituted authority 
that it then possessed, and was in high esteem with all the 
great Liberal politicians of the country He died in 1817 

‘The radicalism of Manchester seems to have slumbered, 
without being extinguished It awakened m 1812, and received 
a farther unpetus in 3815 The Com Laws was the first 
question that stirred the community. “In 1817, a small band 
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(mcluding Prentice) had begun to write in Cowdroy’s papcr, 
Previously contaimng, like the other local papers, httk that 
was not gleaned from the London journals.’ “ Party spint 
‘was no less virulent in 1837, than rt had been mm 1794." “The 
whole aspect of society way unfavourable = Fhe nch seemed 
banded together to deny the possession of polinal nghts, the 
poor xcmed to be banding themxtyes tozether in an smplac 
able hitred to thar cmpluyers, who were regiurded as thar 
crucl oppressors Out of this bitter antyonism there scemed. 
to be no other result than some great and destructive convul- 
sion 

i The events of 1819 showed that there wis some 
fructification of the seed that had been sown, and revved the 
hojxs of the presiously almost despruring 

In Januvy, 1819, Hunt made a public entry into Winches 
ter from Stockport His presence had a surring influence 
‘Ihe radicals took to miltary drillm,, without ums This 
brought down the Royal Proclimation against military truning, 
seditious meetings, and the chun of kgsliternl ators 
(like Wolsckey at Birmmgham) = The exetement Incame 
intense, and, on the 16th August, was held the mecting of 
60000 persons at St Peters Field, at which tuok ple the 
military attach with a vicw to capture the ringhaders, cleven 
persons being killed, and six hundnd wounded =“ Set,’ says 
Prentice, “ ridicalism was not cvtinguishcd, not cven damaged, 
by the compulsory culm = Insterd of great mectings, where 
nosy briggarts usurped the place duc to the intelligent and 
thoughtful men who represented the better part of the indus 
tnal classes, there were the litt congrigations of th workshop 
and at the fircside, at which the principles of represcat ation wore: 
calmly discussed, and comparatiycly sound opinions formed, as 
to what ought to be the real objects of a government” 

In 1821 was started the Manchester Guardian, which won 
rose to be a first-class Liberal organ , and under ut, the Liberal 
movement became naturally more and more enlightened, 
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On the eve of the Reform Bill, in 1830, Cobbett gave 
Lectures in Manchester. While he talked a great deal of 
Political Economy, his hearers remarked two omissions—the 
monopoly of the com-growers, and the want of adequate repre- 
sentation in the House of Commons. 

Prentice was in London, in 1831, during the Reform crisis, 
and, to his great gratification, succeeded in obtaining an 
interview with Jeremy Bentham. Hc makes the recital of the 
incident an opportunity of testifying to the good he had 
received from Bentham's writings, “When I had taken my 
station in the ranks of those who were combatting for reform, 
and, as I believed had been instrumental in popularising some 
of his doctrines, and thereby rendering them, in my compara- 
tively narrow sphere, the guiding principles of many ardent 
friends of liberty, my feeling of reverence for the great apostle 
of reform did not wear off. . . .” 

Tam not able to refer to any histories of other great English 
towns, during the Reform period. Similar causes were every- 
where at work, and the effects were much the same in kind, 
although various in degree and in circumstances. At the 
Reform crisis, every town, large and small, was up and doing, 
from whatever source the inspiration had come. Respecting one 
great industrial centre, Newcastle, I have been informed by 
Mr. Holyoake, that the determination to accept nothing short 
of the ten-pound franchise, was due to the resolution formed 
there, The twenty-pound figure was in favour with the Whig 
leaders, and might have been accepted, but for Newcastle, 


A few remarks on Edinburgh will complete the survey. 
‘The fitting words are supplied by the biographer of Charles 
Maclaren, the founder of the Scofsman. 

“It was inthe year 1826 that the idea of starting an inde- 
pendent newspaper in Edinburgh originated. The political 
terrorism which overspread the country towards and after the 
close of the war had permeated society ; and the ruling powers 
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carried their paralyzing and repressive influences into almost 
“every sphere of public acon The local press was utterly 
abject no Edinburgh paper could be tound independent or 
courageous enough toexpow. almost ans sort of abus, however 
flagrant, if m domg so there w7 the sluhtest rok of graing 
offence in high quarters ” 

“ Fhorts at retorm and hberation were supprosscd, cther by 
an abuse of the law, as in the cass of Mur, Ginald, and 
others, or more generally and effectively by a rigorous socal 
persecution the min who questioned whether dl things wore 
for the best was socrlls, profession, and commercially die 
credited The Whig landed gentry, a small but powerful botly, 
and a bnillrint bind of Whig lawyers, almost alone montamed 
@ good testimony = The mercantile class way then small in 
Scotland, and cven there there was almost universal fear and 
quaking ” 

Maclarens “calm, clear, forcible expositions of political 
Questions as they arose, told steadily and rapidly on the public, 
mind With all defirence to the good work don. by the 
Edinburgn Ran in its own sphere, it was the Scolsman, 
through the artukes of Mr Maclien, thit fist spread or 
populansd Yibcralism in Scotland = lhe Aetsew wis a sort 
of bishop over the few fasthful—the Seoésman ws a missionary 
to the many unconverted.” 


The influence of Mill began at an early stage in the Reform 
movement, and is thus descmbed by Rochuck —“ When, 
howevcr, after 1812, the question (of Parhamentary Rcform) 
again be ame a topic of discussion, and thy Radical! reformers 
began to stir, the persons who at that time kid them, more 
especially n the city of Westminster, adopted that caposition 
of principles on this subject which may be found stated with 
great precision as well as brevity by Mr Jamcs Mill, the 
historian of British Indw, m the article ‘Government’ in the 
Supplement to the Lacyelopada Britannva The whole 
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doctrine of natural nght was discarded, together with the 
principle of individual representation, and an extensive 
constituency was now demandcd, because by this means alone, 
as the Radical reformers asscrted, the interests of the people 
and their representatives could be made identical, and an 
honest as well as intelligent government obtained through 
tepresentation” his was previous to the publication of any 
of Mills articles, and must have been the result of his talk with 
the Westminster politicians At this stige, Bentham had his 
Plan of Parliamcntary Reform wnittcn, but not pnnid The 
discarding of the doctrine of natural ri,hts 15 a pre it cluarance 
of the ground , it removed a source of wcaknoss and minnving 
from the cause ‘The definders of things as they wore had to 
equip themelycs with a new sct of rewsons, and were easily 
worsted whcn the appeal was made to ar,ument 

Before Mills “Government ' article was wnittcn, Bentham’s 
Reform Citechism appearcd (1817), and was a powerful engine 
on the side of Radicalum  Ihcre was, howerer, a want of 
tact and discretion in procecdin, at once to the extreme of 
Universal Suffrige [here was, for such a masoncr as Ben 
tham, something evn woe He had coupkd with the 
universality of the suffrage, the unncrsality of 2 curtain 
modium of Education, yet in working with Burdett and 
Cartwn,ht, he allowed the demand for the suffran to prcede 
the education * Mall lad down principles thit would ulumately 
conduct to univcrsal suffrage , but, for thc present, he looked 
to the enfranchisement of the middle class He and Bentham 


© Benthimseluciton wast wis enen im the enumerbon of eve ptions oF 
as do calied them df kite at under Unnerml Saftrage One of the admis- 
mle defileions wis \ x reaiers Bentham howewr conudered that any 
ous could overcome this defiut by three months 2ppleition of exung 
Iengure an tasumption in the t eth of all r-asonable probability 

Tf educwnon was proper to be consdered as 1 prelemmiry to Lanersal 
Sullrge the conditions to be requred could mot be keaa than these tuo 
Put a anton] educanon under which every chuld bed to be at school for a 
given number of ews Scoond 1 cheap and wholesome nenspiper press 
much as was posuble only after the sboliuon of the newspaper stump duty 
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were equally strenuous for the ballot, bot his advocacy was 
probably the chief cause of its adoption by the advanced 
reformers. 

The unmedbate effect of the article on “ Government ” must 
have been considerable. yet without turning up the Gils of 
the cont.mporar, newspapers and poktical periodicals, at could 
not be definitely stited = The other Sacucdaperdat articles, such 
as Colonics, Tibcrty of the Press, would stil farther contribute 
to lay the cnlired foundations of political nzght But, tt was 
im the Hester Reew, th be did most to give both 
impetus and direction to the Reform movement John Mall 
says —* At this period shen Tibcralism seemed to lk bucom 
ang the tone of the time when improvement of institutions was, 
preached from the highest places, and a complete change of 
the constitution of Parlament was loudly dum inded in the 
lowest, it 25 not strange that attcntion should hive tren 
roused by the rusular appearance in controversy of what wemed. 
anes school of wnters, cluming to be the kyislitors and 
theonsts of this new tendency ‘The air of strong conviation 
with which they wrote, when scarcely any one cle seemed to 
have an cqually strong faith m as definite acried, the holdness 
with which they tilted ayamst the very front of both the 
existing pohtical parties , their uncompromising profusion of 
opposition to miny of the gencrally received opinions, and the 
susptuion they lay under of holding others still more heterodox 
than they professed, the talent and verve of at least ny father’s 
articles, and the appearance of a corps behind him sufhcicnt to 
carry on a Review , and finally, the fact that the Rewew was 
‘bought and read, made the sotalld Bentham shool in philo- 
sophy and politics fill a greater plice m the public mind than 
it had held before, or has ever agam held since other equally 
earnest schools of thought hase ansen mn England” 

Roebuck adverts to the same influence m the following 
terms —“The anomalies to be found in every part of our 
constitution were assailed contnually, and not without effect, 
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by a large class of systematic and acute reasoners on the science 
of government, whose unsparing criticisms, and accurate and 
often profound dcductions, were not always refuted by those 
who argued in support of things as they were, and who, by 
apptals to the beneficial working of the system, sought to repel 
the hostile inferences of a severe and inexorable loc §=‘The 
class of reasoners, called at this period Radical reformers, had 
produced a much more serious effcct on public opmion than 
superficial mqutrers perceived, or mterested onts would 
acknowledge The umportant practical cffict was not made 
evident by converting and bringing over large numbers af 
political partisans from one banncr or class to another, or by 
making them renounce one appellation and adopt another , but 
it was shown by affucting the conclusions of all classes, and 
inducing them, while they retaincd their old distinct. names, 
to reason after a new fashion, and according to principles 
wholly diferent from those to which thcy had been previously 
accustomed ” 

It 18 evident that Mall got hold of the more intelligent minds 
of the growing middle class in our great centres of industry 
To them his views and reasonings were adapted in many ways 
He seconded their natural demands for better government and 
better legulation to suit the extension of manufactures and 
commence, which must have suffered gnevously from the bad 
adm:nistration of justice , and msisted on their having 2 share 
of political power for ther own defence His principles were 
‘wide enough to include the lower orders in the suffrage, but the 
extension must be gradual and accompanied with the spread of 
education He differed from the Cobbetts and the Hunts, m 
taking securities agatnst ignorance and brutality, and m holding 
out no delusive promises of raising wages by the mstrumentality 
of legislation. He and his son weie alike distingushed both 
for their sympathies with the working class, and for refusing to 
feed them with false hopes 

‘The ten-pound franchise hit very closely Mull’s rea of the 
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first step in Reform In Grote’s pamphict, published at tue 
instigation, entithd Essential; of Parliamentary Reform, the 
proposal was to entranchise about a milhon of voter. , and the 
calcuhtion was that so much could be cfficted by a pcumary 
qualification of £100 ayear (mom) OF coure the Rullot 
was an essentrl in his eves, but this could not be ertorted 
from the lk.ast ture of the time 

Had Mill not appand on the staze at the opportune 
Mmomunt, the whole cast of political thinking at the time of the 
Reform scttkment must have been ven interior in pont of 
sobnety and ballast to whatat wis His place could not hue 
becn taken by any other man thit we can fix upon Benthum, 
without him, would not have sufficed for the crits If privilege 
had been confronted with Trench Revoluuon thorns of the 
Rights of Man and absolute equality, the ranous lass of the 
Community mght not hive been got to cooperate with that 
harmony and uninimity which gamed a bloodhss victory aver 
an obdurte aristocracy Even Macaulay» advor vy of the 
Reform Bill, which was perhaps the most impressive of any, 
‘nas matured by his having to pass through the Mill x hooling, 
which he pretended to despise and refute Indeed, but for hus 
early contact with Mill's dixuples at Cambridge, he might have 
sat by the side of Pecl, of at all events have ben the supporter 
of some mimmum compromsse that would have baulked the 
popular wishes with safcty, and postponcd for years the results 
achiwred in 1832. 
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A (PB 19) —Miul's reading in Edinburgh, 


Profisor Mawon has recently evtentd hi researches ate the musty 
records of the Liinburgh Lmsenny Fitoar, and his sent me a few 
additional jottings of the bouks takea out bby Mill frum the Gential 1 theary 
dunng the lat of hu thre year as a student of Arts, ind hie tint of 
Divinwy They are almunt ceclusscly philos splical works Onygut of 
Language, Vol 11, Harr Phidological Inquins, Huna s 2 savy Vot 
1, Amanharsis, Vol TN, Stenarte I laments only just publutiad), Fere 
Guscn’s Morals, Hfarre, beatue’s something or utter, 


B (p 151 )—Bentham on Romilly, 


‘The fullowing unpublished letter of Bentham (1a Phu yavesIns opmion 
of Romilly un the movt unreserved way and w vary interesting, It wan 
enitten immediately after Komilly’s death 6th Dec , 1915) 

“My acquamtance with Romilly commenced in 1754 oF § he beng 
then youug al the Bar On my return frum Ruvas, enrly im 1788, tt 
ripened into sntimacy, which codtinued withuut inturruption or evolness ull 
lus death, notwithstanding the divergency of ua declared vatincnte im 
party pohtics, and the part which I dechnd to him my having taken in 
opposition to hum an hu quality of candidate for Westminter 2. 

**No sooner had E got from the printer any one of my works—and @ 
multitude there has been of them, which, for some reawon of uther nuver 
saw ull long afterwards, af ever, the poblic light —than a copy went to 
Roailly of coune. My manuscripts were equally at hes command. . . . 

1, , . When be declares bumelf, ay he dey cverlastingly, fall of 
doubts, be worships himself in public fur the learning and anxiety which 
‘generated them, and considers hu duty as felfilled, . . - 

 Notenthetanding our mtumacy, such was our focal dutance, so distrae- 
uve our respective occupations, we saw one another Lut widom, Having 
travelled through that vast volume of mune sntstuled Church of Englondiss, 
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‘c., be sent for me, and pronounced these very words > “Bentham, T am 
es sure as I am of my exutence that, of you publish th, you will be prose: 
ented ; and I am aa sure as T am of my exutence that, sf you are prosecuted, 
you will be convicted. There scarce a sacrsfice that I would not make 
rather than that you should pubinsh.’ Not but that he agreed wath xt m every 
title, and declared st to several persons the most captivating book be ever 
read, Ife suggested precantions which for some tire were observed, bet 
have for same time been discontinned,” 

Bentham adds, in hes own hand « 

“His eentiment im favour of the cause of the people went 23 far as ours, 
Ry avowing them m pabhe, he should do harm (he aaid) to humee!f, and no 
good to the cause.” 


C.—The Reform agony week, 


On Monday, the 7th Mas, Lord Lyndhura, in the House of Loris, 
earned his destructive amendment to the ill, by 851 to 316. On Wed- 
nesday, the oth, Lord Grey reuigmed. The king sent for Lyndhurst, who 
of course refisred him to the Duke of Wellington ; and the Dake was 
‘occupied for several days with his fruitless attempts to form a minutry, Yn 
the mcantime, the country had mformation on Tuewla}, of the howile vote 
of the Lords , and every muccxcding day added mtanvity to the popular fary, 
‘One of the first fruits was the addition to the Politica U'mons of « vast 
number of the more crutious and pacilic citizens, many of them wealthy, 
who hail lutherto kept aloof from agitation, Monster meetmgs were beld, 
and resolutions passed of the most menacmg hind, Petisons to the House 
of Commons tu stop the supphes were genera} the Manchester petition 
emg the fit to reach the Howe. The Burmimgham Petition brosdly 
aomnuated thit an sppeal to sims wat mn store, Revolutions to pay ao 
more taxes bucame the order of the day. The provincial deputatioas 19 
London met th London Unions, and the common ardour was thereby 
ancriased. It was in the face of this growing conflagration, that the Duke 
‘was negotiating to form a Minutry. Authorities are divided as to what 
particular phase of the ternble autation first arrested hus hand, ‘There was, 
of course, the Jthelthood, amounting almost to a certanty, of a bundred 
thousand men in arms marching to London, to be yomed by a larger 
number there, There was abo the mrginng as to the mibtary, with 
which Someiville’s narrative respectmg the Scots’ Greys hes made ws 
farnhar, 

Great probability, however, attaches to the influence af a more specific 
move, with winch Francis Place a sdentifed, ax chief mstgator. On 
‘Saturday, the 12th, every blank wall m London was covered with o 
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plicard bearmg theve words Go FoR GOLD—AWD stor THE DiAe 
‘The effect = said to have been electne A rum upon the hanks hegas, 
‘On Monday, it was believed that the lube bad actually formed a calunet, 
and the Bank of England was beucged the whole day, upwards of bill a 
anilbon of win wis cured off ma few bours Ihe same evening, the 
‘petitions fir stopping the supplies poured soto the House of Commons, and 
the excrement of the H wse ais crete d by the doubk simulsion On 
Tuextyy, the 15th, the demand upon the Bunk went on wah increaved 
violence but in the afternoon, thin was news thit the Dube hed faite, 
end that Earl Grey had boon sent for—whih was contr | by his moving 
the adjournment of the House of Tords oll Thuriiy (in Wedneway, 
the spruid of the mformition had 2 tranquilluing «ffict, und was just in 
tine to save the credit of the eventry 

Without farther preface, I give a latter from Place to Grote, wntlen on 
Tuexlay evening 


OnMRNG Chun aye Marta 
“OMY DAR SIR, 


“We may now sing, ‘Glory to God in the highest" the Bull 
won, the Aus Bill, by the Aopes minister ind all thny without the acd. 
of the ¢ ay of Tondon —" Pik and Fortune ‘men 

“\ un and I can affurl to differ and may perhaps mnpnvc cach ather 
Wy differing E expected a stort dened Crom ymin the Wander? 

“Just at the thm. the Séze far? way publistuny yr what shall T call 
them—oh * arguments, to pase this fet fo winns oat all, came 
a Grat main, who, semy the F vard im my tem, gornt dat at an ewulte 
angly eachained ‘that s the settler! davhay Joncit fhe he satan the 
preance of a qenthoan whom he bat mover iets on When the 
geotiomen had retire) he to Pome how the Pla) wi wom other ditt 
things bid worked out the reformation Ufc (the Great smany ferred a 
Mite a very extraor linaty onc, ant promuad, sf ther shoukt be any to 
cometo meazua It now clesen, FW, ued le his got bem Feonchude 
that all is ryzht, F shall we fim agua im the monmng The great men 
came to me, frum other ‘nat mea," to acertun my ofimem of the chinLe 
there was the eaqitid prople would become quicxeat on the riurn of Lord 
Grey, dc, Ac 

“T pledged my caistence for thur scquencnce and pure ible demean- 
our, af Lord Grey and Lord Althorp. would dulan. in Puslamnt thet 
‘the Bull would be carmed unmutilated 

* Now—pray rewillect—thet ‘Go for Gold’—wrs only an enlvenes, 
‘that I sad u would send the Bank to St. Jamess—and we should have 
Lord Grey and the Bul —It has done us duty 

“Yours truly, 
© Feascis PLact, 
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"4 s6th May, 9.4 ¥.—When I took st the City news is the Clrvuinie 
and see what 25 sad of the comduct of the Bank Directors—and couple that 
with the results which the great man showed me, I am mightily pleased 
at what has been done. Anything, everything, was to be raked, rather 
than have the Duke 

“** Go Tor Gold—and Step The Duke” 
de my motte "© 

The Standard, im dncuvung the placard, bad addreved a strong ap- 
peal and remonstrance to Grote, as a banker, for countenanting such @ 
PAnlay move Grote publshed, nest day, in the Standard and in the Timer, 
A stony kiter of drapprosal of the sep, which 1 whit Place alludes ta, 
In the previous OQutoler, when the Lords had reyected the Hull, on the 
second rending, Grote felt that there remained nothing Uut the 1ppeal to 
farce, and cxewed to Parkes the embarravment of his powun He 
sand —!'S mvself tad at very difficult to steer my course, in my present 
cummecial Matem fur I cinnot posubly embark an any measures pomvrg 
dircelly to the cmplowmint of furce, without altogither lowing my character 
an the commercial world, and I therefixe fl myself precluded frum takit gy 
any prominent putin the guulince of the projected Poluical L mon bere. 
Men mor forwad anit mor, fice to act than 1 am, must undertake the 
conduct of this Amouation 

‘The evemt proved that Place’s placard wat a wise move. It under. 
stond that the hing # ay exccurlingly sensitive to the views of the City" 5 
and, therefore, nathing could haee been cancewved so well calculated to 
produce on him a specdy mmprussion, as the run upon the tank, The 
refexal of tanes, the stappaye of the supphey by the Eleuse of (Commons, 
would hase buon slower in operating , armed insurrection would have been, 
ae work of sume time while the collteral consequences of exch of theve 
measures would have been no lew dinastrows than the run for gold + 

Now as to the share of Parkes, an the week's pruceetings. Joreph 
Tarkes, known to bis contemporanes as ' Joe Parkes,” was a solicitor 12 
‘Birmingham previous to the pasing of the Reform Bul; afterwards he 








© In fis MS , Hace win doult whither he should tell who the "Great enan” 
was He actus puts down a nim and then scores ttout [tu 
bowevcr to see tht tk inn ws Hobhouse *, and what he says, 

‘shows planly cnou,ch tht he was meant, 

t ga bis Lofe of Peet svat w kona that these placats 
were the deuxe of four qinthman two of whom were clecied members of 
reformed partment Tach putdown Loo" “That Place sould oot oct lows, 
w such a danog \enture I fully beheie. He was pot 2 man that thought 
tity of rrolution Grote an wnuing to Parkes, wher the October erst 
Rirhes thes rnmark—"" Fluc 19 not m good spots . be appreciates the murchief 
of not and commouon more Inghly than even 1 do™, 
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scttled in Loadam, and bed, 2s 1 part of his business, the management of 
the elections of the Whig party. He was alttmately rewarded with a 
Yocrative pest wn tbe Court of Chancery, In a long letter to Mrs. Grote at 
the close of the ternble week, he thas describer his adoption unto the family 
=" Sincerely T say it, Bownng’s introdectien of me to Bentham, and 
Gregory's to Geonge Grote and Mill, created all the power snd courage T 
have brought to bear an favour of the people” We ought to have bad 
from fumeelt direct 9 full account of what be did and witnewed dunng 
those penloas dayx, From the general history of the tune, and from hi 
corresponilence with the Grotes, may be gleaned the folluwing frets. 

Tt was, of comrse, as learler and representative of the Birmingham Unlos 
that Pashes male hus mark. The charman of the Union was Chumay 
Attwood, He and Parker were the tuo chit, by pre-emmence. The 
exetement at Birmingham, on Tueway the 8h, by the news of Lynd+ 
hhurt's ameniment, may be imagmed ; but it way the ansauncement of 
Lord Grey's revignavion, which came on ‘Thuratiy moming, that lat 0 
decntve action, A meeting was convened at three o'Jock that aflernoan 
at Newhall 1ll, at which rewolutiom were paved, ancl a deputation 
appomted to prceul to London the same night. Parkes way in this 
deputation. Hi» operations on Freday and Satunny [ know only 19 @ 
general way. They wuuld const in convultations with the London Unina, 
‘and with the Parliamentary and other Leaters of the Reform Tarty, On 
‘haturday mormng, he wnitesa note tu Grote m these wordy —'* Hteach and 
Trnean to dime with you at vie at Dulwich of you are disengaged. Nichol. 
‘son and many city men say you avasf be returned in ence Parhament. I 
shall be in the city abut 2 or 3. The zeal of the peuple excents all ex 
pectation, We shall do the buwnew.” The baunew, however, wan not 
done yet. On Sunday, Parkes posts to Birminigha n, to add fuel tu the fires 
there. Ele arrives at bis own door at six on Monday maramg. In one 
oar, he tells us, '* 1 sent letters and exprenses to all the towns within fitters 
andes, directing meetings 10 he instantly held hy beat of drum anil bells, 
and ther addrewes to be exprewed back to me by four that afternoun, 
Tq that hoor, between six and seven, the mhabstanis of the whole town of 
Dinmingham were tumbling into the streets, and the bell dammmg. At 
seven [s?arted in a chane and four (the horves decorated with bine ribbons) 
to Attwood's cottage.” Attwood’s family expected nothing but warrants 
for hightreason. A great meeting was convened, of coure, The depots 
tion retumed the same evensog to London, ‘* Dunng the whole day we 
told the people that they migé/ have to make great sacrifices, and to con- 
tend for their Isherties—that Life and property must be revwected. Our 
amrval in London, and sabsequent proceedings here, youkwow well, Lord 
Durham told us last night, at « meeting of good men st Eilice’s, that "the 
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country owed Reform to Birmingham, and its salvation from revolation to" 
the Jat stroke.” The letter was written on Friday the 1&h, when all had 
‘become serene, The remaining sentences of interest are these >—“‘ If we 
had been over-reached this week by the Boroughmongers, I and two friends 
should have sade the Revolution, whatever the cost. I bad written to 
General J--——, and had got a cover to Colonel N-——, and would have 
‘bad both in Birmingham, and a Count Chopski a Pole), by Monday ; and 
I think we could have prevented anarchy, and set all right in two days. I 
‘have had great advantage in seeing behind the scenes.” 

In the interim, Parkes had been again to Birmingham. On Tuesday 
evening, when the Duke's failure was known, Parkes and Green were off, 
reaching Birmingham on Wednesday moming. A meeting was held the 
same day ; a memorial to Lord Grey was agreed upon, snd adeputation of 
five left for Landon the same evening, Parkes being one. Thunday 
saw the famous interview of the King with Lords Grey and Broogham, 
when he gave a written consent to create Peers. On Friday, it was known 
‘that this process wax unnecessary, The House of Commons was quicied 
on the eve of anew Reform debate, by the news that the Bill was sale, 
‘This was at six o'clock in the evening, and the crisis was over, 





D.—Notices of Mill from personal knovoledge, 


Macaulay, in « letter written after hearing of Mill's death, says— 

“Thave been a sincere moumer for Bill. Me and I were on the best 
‘terms, and his services at the India House were never so much needed as 
at this time. I had = most kind letter from him a few weeks before 1 
beard of his death. He has a son just come out, to whom I have shown 
‘wach little attentions aa are ju my power.” 

In the Morning Chronicle, Biack penned an appropriate memento ; 
putly biographical, partly enlogistic. The valuable portions for us are 
those where he gives his own impressions of Mill, es the result of long 


“We have beard Mr. Mill speak with great warmth of the impression 
‘which the writings of Plato made on his youth, and it is probably through 
some such influence, that he seema to have been led at an early period of 
hia Hfe to regulate his conduct strictly according to an elevated ethical 
standard. With him principles were not suffered to remain unapplied. 
Hie allowed no opportunity of doing good to excape, He had coustantly 
Present to his mind the idea that the moment a man comex to be occupied 
‘only with himself, be sinks pearly to the level of a berate, and his life was 
an etlort to ameliceate the condition of his species, to diffe knowlaige 
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ond virtue, and contribute to swell the amount of human heppines, 
‘Whenever he came in contact with a young man of good dispositions and 
abuhties, he exerted timeelf to piace hum in & situation m which he myht 
have a sphere of wiefulness suited to his character and quahfications, Ata 
tame when Mr. Mull bad & growing faoily, with an mcome of not more 
than £300 a-year, denved from hus literary laboar, be possessed great 
influence with most of the distmgushed men of the day, and of that 
influence be availed humelf, by allowing no opportamty to do good to 
those whom he beheved to be deserving men to ewape him. The sccret of 
Jus influence with the government may be of use to literary men, who in 
general, from their profuse and urregular hituts, are in depundent circum- 
stances, and driven by thetr necewities to wliit wcommutation from the 
nich men with whom they are in habits of mtcroune, By a system of 
ingid economy, Mr, Sf was at all times perfectly mclependent, and he 
ever approached any man with a solicitation for himself imdivutually, 

“Mr. Mul was eloquent and impressive mm conversation. He had a 
great command of language, which bore the stamp of his eament and 
energeuc character, Young men were particularly fond of his sxsety, and 
at was always to lim a source of great delight to have an upportumty 
‘of contnbuung to form thew minds and ex vt thr character. No man 
‘coald enjoy bus society without catching a portion of hts clevated enthuse. 
Many of the men in whoin the country now places ats warmest hopes 
Denetted languly by the enlightened sucuty of Me, Mill. Ile watched the 
Progress of a promuing young man with wtense interest, and we shail 
‘never forget hus graf at the prematare death of the virtuous and accum- 
plshed Mr. Eton Tooke, the cklest son of Mr. ‘Thomas Tooke, High as 
‘were the intellectual qualities of Mr. Mill, he was sull higher sn bi moral 
capacty, He was an utter stranger to the slfishnes which, whether 
coance of coated over with a polish, caters so largely into the chameter of 
too many English gentlemen, and communicates such spathy and undf 
ference to st.” 

In a tunching conclusion, Blach says —‘ The writer of this brief notice 
is ane of the many who owe a deep debt of gratitude to James Mill, who 
asssted him at a time when he had few frends.” 

In the Exeminer, Ponblanque wrote =— 

*« With profound gnef we have to record the death of one of the ret 
men of our time ; the lots of one of our master-minds, of one that hay 
given the most powerful impulse, and the most correct direcisoa to thought, 
‘Wherever talent and good purpose were found conjomned—the power and 
the will to serve the cause of trath—the abihty and the dispoution to be 
‘mefal to society, to weed out error, and advance unprovement—wherever 
these qualities were uted, the possessor found a frend, a supporter to 
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fortify, cheer, and encoursge bum in his course, in James Mill, He farmed 
every flame of public virtue, he strengthened every good purpose that came 
‘within the range of his mfinence. His conversahon was full of mstractios, 
‘and his mand was nich in suggestion, to a degree that we have never found 
equalled. Hs writings, with all ther sohd value, would convey bot sm 
‘imperfect notion of the character and powers of bus mind. [is conversa- 
tion was #0 energetic and complete mm thought, so succinct, and exact ed 
senguem in exprenion, that, if reported ax uttered, his colloquial observatioes 
‘or angumenis would bave been perfect compositions His thoughts, con- 
‘veyed to paper, lost some of the excellences we have mentioned. Yet his 
works will be stores of valuable doctrine, to which we shall often repair for 
struction, It was hardly posuble for an intelligent man to know James 
‘Mill without feeling an obligation for the profit derived from iis mmd. 
‘That mind 1s now lost to us, but gaadgnid amavrnas, guntgiad wrath smut 
Mand, manturumgue et 1 anres 

‘Underneath the above, w quoted an apprenative notice from the Globe, 
One sentence brings ont a specul pout, not edverted to by the others. 
«He was retinog in his habits, and seldom took part m any public pro- 
‘cosdings, thongh he took « lively interest 1m all proceedings for national 
and social woprovement, . . .” 

T cannot refrain from adding to these obituary notices the eulogy written 
by Grote many years afterwards, I may remark by way of preface that 
Grote’s referes cex to Mill im conversation were very frequent, and always 
‘m terms of deep veneration, He never mentioned his name without 'Mr.,” 
which u, by common usage, omitted m spenhing of the dead, He often 
adverted, m tones of wonder and reproach, to the public neglect and for- 
getfalness of « man that he himself accounted the greatest intellect that be 
had ever encountered, Fortunately, the thought occurred to hum, when be 
undertook to review the younger Mill's Heaultom, that the moment was 
opportune for giving expression to what he felt regarding the eller. I 
aust give the paseige in full 

+ While speahing about the general ments snd philosophical position of 
‘Str Widham Hanulton, we have hitherto said nothing about those of Mfr. 
Mul. Bat befne we proceed to analyse the separate chapters of his 
‘volume, we must devote a few words to the fulfilment of another obliga- 
thou, 

“Mr, John Staart Mail hes not been the first to bestow honour on the 
sumame which be bears. His father, Mr. James Mull bad already ennobled 
the name. An ampler title to distinction an history and philoophy can 
seldom be produced than that which Mr. James Mil left betund tum, 
We know no work which surpanes his Hiutory of Britch Indic wm the 
som excellences attamable by hustoncal writers ; industrious accumulation, 
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contineed for weany years, of original axtboritics ; carefol and comecientions 
entenm of ther statements; and « large command of paychologeal 
‘analyus, cnablag the asthor to anterpret phenomena of society, both 
extremely comph-ated, and far removed from hus own personal expenence. 
Agum, James Mill's Eésments of Potdical Feeney were, et the time 
when they appeared, the most ingreal and condensed expoution of the 
entire scrence then eatsting Lastly, his latest avowed production, the 
Awalys s of the Phenomena of the Human Mind, 9% wodel of perspuuoes 
‘@xponition of complex states of conscousnen, carned farther than by any 
‘other author before bim ; and Ulostraung the faloess which sweh exposition 
may be made to attam, by one who has faith in the comprohenuve procple 
of unocution, and bas Jearnt the secret of tracing out its innumerable 
‘windings. It 14, moreover, the fist work m which the great fact of 
Tudissoluble Asociation brought ito its due theort cal prominence, 
‘These are high ments, of which lasting evidence w befure the public; but 
there were other ments m Mr, James Bill, levs pubhcly authenticated, yet 
not levs real, His unpremeditated oral exposition ww hardly kes effective 
than his prepared work with the pen ; his colloquial fernhty on philowe 
phical subjects, bis power of ducassing humtelf, and of stimulating others 
to discuss, his ready responsive inspirations through all the shifty and 
windings of 2 sort of Platonn dialogue—all these accomplishments were, 
to those who knew him, even more imprewive than what he compowd for 
the press. Conversation with him was not merely mnstructive, but provos 
cattve to the dormant intelligence, Of all persons whom we have known 
‘Mr James Mui was the one who stond least remote from the lofty Hatome 
Hest of Dualectic—Tod &Séres nar dexeeBar Adyor—(the gring and 
rocenving of reasons) competent alike to examine others, of to be examuned 
‘by them on philosophy, When to thi we add a strenuoas character, 
amet convictions, and mngle minded devotion to truth, with an utter 
dudain of mere paradox, may be conceived that such « min exercised. 
powerful mtellectual ascendancy over younger mmds, Several of those 
who enjoyed his society—men now at or past the maiunty of Ife, and some 
of them in distinguished powtions—remember and atiest with gratitude 
such ascendancy im their own cases; among them the wnter of the present 
article, why owes to the histonan of Brish Indie an amount of intellectual 
stimulus end guidance such as be can never forget.” 

‘We are interested 1n seeing the terms employed br Lord Brongham, in 
speaking of his greatest fread, The enlogy = sufficiently strong, It 1s 
Etven im the Introduction to his Speech on Law Reform (Feb. 7, 1828) 
25 printed in the Inxunows four-volame Editvon of hus Speeches, published 
im 1838, In the eleven volume edition of he works (1855-60), two volumes 
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‘are devoted to a selection from the Specchen.® ‘The speech on Law Reforma 
fe curtailed to the Peroration ; and the Introduction uw gone. The latest 
edition of the works (1872) 1» 2 reuse of the edition of 1855-60, " without 
any maternal change”, The evlogy of Mull » thus dropt out from what 
mmay be considered the permanent or standard edition of Brougham’s col- 
lected writings. 1 here reproduce it from the complete edinon of the 
Speeches, 
"The school of Mr. Bentham has numbered among its disciples, aposties 
‘of bis doctrine, others of emment ment, of whom unhappily death, by re- 
wwoving oue of the chief, enables us to speak, however difficult t may be to 
speak of him as hus great ments deserve. When the sysiem of legal pohty 
was to be tanght, and the cause of Law Reform to be supported sm this 
country, no one could be found mare fitted for the service than Mr. Mall ; 
and to him more than to any other persan has been owing the diffsion of 
those important principles and their rapid progress in England. He was a 
man of extensive and profound learning, thoroughly imbued with the 
doctrines of metaphysical and ethical science , conversant above most men 
with the wrtingy of the ancient philosophers, whose language he farmbarly 
Aknew,, and gifted with an extraordinary poner of apphcation, which had 
made entirely natural to him a hfe of severe and unremitting stady. [ie 
Itterary pursuits had onginally directed hm chiefly to subjects conected 
with moral and political philosophy , but hus attention being drawn, some- 
where about 30 yeais ago, (1806 or 1809), to the wirtingv of Mr. Bentham, 
he speedily devoted to ther study the grater part of hu time; and, becom- 
vag acquainted with their celebrated gathor, was soon received into bis entire 
‘confidence, and co-operated with bim until his decease in the propagaton 
of bis philosophy. It 18 m the valuable dinertanions which Mr. Mill con- 
tributed to the Zncylopedis Britannica that the fruts of his labours 1x this 
field are stored for public use ; and no one can mse from the peresual of 
them without Leng convinced that a more clear and logical understanding 
‘wax never brought to bear upon an important subyect, than he lent to the 
difstoa of his master’s doctnne., His admirable works on the Praciples 
of Poltieal Economy, and of Moral Phulosophy, entitle him, perhaps, 10a 
higher place among the wnters of bn age ; but nesther these nor bus History 
Of British India, the greatest monumunt of hus learning and industry, can 
‘ne with bis dncounes on Junspradence in asefulness to the cause of general 
unprovement, which first avahened the ardour of his mgorous mind, and 

©The Preface savs—" The selection of the Speeches was for the most 
made by frends who were well acquunted with the history of the time, and mm. 
whowe rehanoe could be placed". 

+ To hw son, Mr. John Mill, we owe the preperation of Mr, Bentham's 
weoond work, the Muticeale of Avideace, which  admurably exscuted, 
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on which its latest efforts repescd. Him style wes better adapted to 
didactic works, and works of abstract science, than to history , for be hed 
Bo powers of narrate, and was not successfal an any kind of ornamental 
composi, He was sleaderly farnubed with fancy, and far more capable 
of following = train of reasoning, expounding the theones of others, and 
pursuing them to they leguumate comequences, thas of uinking out new 
peths, and creating new objects, or even adoramg the creatwns of other 
men’s gens, With the single exception that be had something of the 
dogmatum of the school, he was & person of most praseworthy candour im 
controversy, always of sach self-denial that he sunk every seltwh consuderar 
ton in hus anuety for the success of any cause which be espoused, and ever 
realy to the utmost extent of his facultxs, and often beyond the force of 
‘his constitution, to lend his help for ts furtherance In all the relations of 
petvate life he was urepronchable, and he afforded a rare example of one 
‘born in humble circumstancca, and struggling, dunag the greeter part of 
bh labonous hfe, with the mcunvenuaces of restricted mans, nobly man- 
tammg an independence as absolute m all respects as that of the first 
subject m the land—an independence, indeed, whub but few of the 
pampered childrea of rank and wealth are ice eum to enjoy For he 
could at all temes restrain his wishes within the limits of his resources , was 
firmly resolved that his own bands alone should ever minuter to his wants; 
and would, at every period of his useful and virtuous isfe, have treated with 
indignation any project that should trammc! his opinions or hw conduct 
‘with the restraints which external unfinence, of whatever kind, could 
smpoee," 


Iwill Ginally adver to some recorded sayings of Bentham, which are us 
the highest degree depreciatory of Mull » motives as a democratic politiciam, 
‘These saymgeare given in Bownng’s Li/t, among the memoranda of Hen- 
tham’s conversations, On beg quoted, m an article on Bentham in the 
Edmburgh Renew, they drew forth from John Mull an edynant letter of 
repadistion From this letter 1 give the following extract < 

“The Remewer, quotmg from the Aewerrs, says, ‘Bentham sud of 
Mill, that his willngness to do good to others depended too mach on his 
power of making the good done to them subservient to good dune to hun- 
self. Hus creed of polines results less from love for the mony than from 
hatred of the few. It wu too much under the mfinence of social and 
disocral affection." 

"What uw here promulgated 23 Bentham’s debberate judgment, was 
never, I will venture to affirm, believed by sny human beng who kad the 
smallest knowledge of Ms, Mull. 

"<T know not how a beographer ss to be justified m giving pubbcity and 
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permanence to every dle word which may have been ssid to the preyadsce 
of others, under some pesumg smpremon or momentary omtation, It 
would, bendes, be easy to show, that the reports of Bentham's conversa- 
tuons contained in the Biography, abound in the maccursces which are 
to be expecied when things carelessly stated by one penon, are afterwards 
noted down from memory by anuther, But whatever Bentham may really 
Ihave sasd, when a statement so injurious to another % made on bis sutho- 
ty, justice to that other umposes the necessny of declanng what the 
Meners sxsply confirm, that amoog Mr, Bentham's emment antellectnal 
endowments, capacity for judring of character was not one. The manner 
of hus intercoune with others was not favourable to his acquirmg a real 
Aknowledge of them , and bis warmest fnends and admirers ofien lamented 
that hus opti of men depended Jess om their ments than on accidental 
‘circumstances, and on the state of bis personal relations with them at the 
time, On no other pnnciple can I account for bis expressing any opinioa 
of Mr. Mill bearing the complexion of that quoted in the Artic. 

“Tt umpates to Mr. Mill, as the source of his democratic opimons, the 
‘vulgarest motives of an unprmupled demagogue , namely, selnsh ambition, 
and a malignant hatred of the rulmg classes. Now, thore was perhaps 00 
‘one man amoag Mr Mill's contemporaries, holding susular opimuns to his, 
‘who stood more mamfestly clear from cven the suspicion of these motives, 

“ He could in no way hope for ‘good to humself’ from the opunions be 
professed In many respects they stood m the way of hi» personal interest. 
‘They deprived tus writings of the countenance of erther of the great parucs 
wm the state, im times when that countenance was mach mote important 
than it now is, and when he might bave obtained it a» easily as many others 
did, who had not « tithe of bus talents. Even bad bus opimons become 
predomunant, which he never expected would be the case dunng his life, 
he would,*ns he well hnew, have reaped no peisonal beneht from them ; 
and assuredly, the time when he embraced democratic doctrines, was & 
time when no person im his senses could have entertamned the amallest hope 
of gaming anything by ther profession. 

‘As for ‘hatred of the few,’ the phrase seems mtroduced solely to 
round an antthess. ‘There never was a man more free from anv fuclings 
of hatred His hostility was to ustrtotioos and principles, not to persons. 
‘Ae was bu invariable doctrine that the rulmg individuals were not itention- 
ally bad, norm any way worse than other men, ‘Towards some of them 
‘he entertauned strong fochngs of peisonsl frendsbip. A certain aspenty, 
no doubt, appears occasionally m hus controverual wntmgs, but tt pro- 
ceeded from no private motrees :—the indinduals aguuost whom it showed 
ateclf never myared lnm, never wounded ins vanity, or snterfered with hus 
umtereus , bus path and theics never crossed. It has been shown 1s the 
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highly honourable acknowledgment recently made by Mr. Mocaslay, how 
far Mr, Mill was from retaining any gredge, even when be bad been per- 
sonally attacked, nad with severity which the ausilant himself cannot 
‘sow approve, Mr, Mill never wrote severe thiegs of any one bat from 
‘homest conviction, and in the exercise, as he belicred, of a duty; and the 
fault, if fanlt it be, is one which we of this age may view wih leniency, 
when we sce how often the absence of it has no better source than incapa- 
city of eamest feeling on any subject not personal.” 

‘The remainder of the letter is occupied with refuting Rentham’s insinua- 
tion of ingratitude om the part of his father, ‘The narrative io the text 
containing all the facts he edduces in amwer to this groundless accusation. 

The following sentences, also given by Bowring, from Bentham's coo 
‘wersations about Mill, are a cutious study. 

** He will never willingly enter into discourse with me. When be differs 
he is silent, He is a character. He expects to subdue everybody by hu 
docaineering tone—to convince everybody by hia positivencas, His manner 
of speaking is oppressive and overbearing. lie cumes to me as if he wore 
a mask upon his face.” 

‘The apparent comradiction of being at once silent and an oppressive 
talker, we may reconcile by supposing that the occasious and penons 
addressed would be different. Of course, Bentham saw him in hiv usual 
vein before a mized company ; and seemed to duapprove of his manner of 
laying down the law to people generally. The sitence and the mask would 
tbe as regards Bentham himself, and must appear strange when we know of 
the thousands of animated discussions that the two must have maintainod 
together, The only possible meaning that we can attribute to the words 
fs, that Mill employed tact and reserve in dealing with Hemham's very 
peculiar temper, and did not contradict him when it would have been of no 
tue; while he would not sffect to agree with him when be disagreed, 
Bentham was in temperament warm and effusive ; his play of humour 
covered a soft and affectionate nature. But this did nut incline him to 
enduring personal attachments, without perfect agreement in all his 
opinions and projects, 


To complete the testimonies to Mill's power ax a converses, I add the 
few expressive sentences from his son's delineation :—"'I have never keaown, 
any man who could do much ample justice to his best thoughts in colloqnial 
discussion. His perfect command over bis great mental resourses, the 
tersenese and expretsivences of his language and the moral earnestness as 
‘well as intellectaa! force of his delivery, made him one of the most striking 
of all argumentative conversers: and he was full of anecdote, a bearty 
Inugher, and when with people whom he liked, a most Lively and amusing 
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companion, Tt was not solely, or even chiefly, 1 diffasing hes mencly 
futellectual convictions that bis power showed itself st was stl} more 
through the influence of a quality, of which I beve only muce learnt to 
apprecuste the extreme ranty that exalted pabbe spint, end regard above 
all things to the good of the whole, which warmed mto life and acuvity 
every germ of sumlar virtue that exited in the mini, be came 1 contact 
with the desive he mide them feel for bis approbatwon, the shame at his 
dueepproval, the moral support which fis conversation and be very 
exutence gave to those who were aiming at the same objects, and the 
encouragement he afforded to the faimt-hearted or desponding among them, 
bby the firm confidence which (though the reverse of sanguine #6 to the 
results to be expected im any one particular case) he always felt in the power 
of rosson, the general progress of improvement, and the good which 
individuals could do by judicious effort.” 


E—Mul’s Commonplace Book, 


‘Mill's Commonplace Book, 1 four vols, presented by his son to the 
‘London Library, 1s interessng as 2 clue to bm studies He must bave 
een, all kas hfe, very asuduous 1m copying extracts from the authors that 
he read; and the general course of his reading 1 thas brought clearly 
before ws, Like most men, even the most erudite, he had certai leading 
topaca sways in view These I will shortly indicate. 

T may remark that his reading embraced, besides Enghah, three Ien- 
guages—Greck, Latin, and French + m each of which he was perfectly at 
hw ease. He also knew a little of Italien and Spanuh, 

Foremost of all the topics is the subject of the Liberty of the Press On 
this he has accumulated opumons and allustrations from the wide compass 
of ancient and modern htersiare The general drift 1s, of course, un favour 
of Liberty, with practical refatations of the vanous subterfages for evading 
the application of the 

‘As tmght be anticrpated, a nearly, if not quite equal, prommence 1s grven 
to the topic of Government, especially with reference to the necessity of 
popular control, Citations from tustary, from philosophers, statesmen, 
and miscellaneous writers, are directed aguunet the mischiefs of unchecked 
mathonty, and the necesuty of representative mentation, A number of 
‘hard hits against Arstocracy in particalar are got ont of Arutotle, Tecstus, 
Shafesbory, Harrington, Adam Srath, Tergot, Fenélon, Burke, D’Alem- 
Dert, Gibbou, Mackintosh, Madame de Stael, Rochefoucsnld, Puls. 

‘The way that Governmest: produce and foster wices mm the people is 
largely illustrated from the Gieck and Roman wniters, as well as fram 
modems, 
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‘A considerable mass of citations refer to Religion, mostly, of coures, in 
Ghe controversial polat of view. ‘The theologians quoted are Chittingworth, 
Butler, Clarke, Jereny Taylor, Tillotson, Warbarton, Smith, Jortin, 
Campbell (George), Bossuet (his early favourite), Conyers Middleton, 
Barrow, Bishop Watson, Paley. There is 2 good deal from Hobbes, Bayla, 
Hame, snd Bacon, So also Locke, Swift, Montesquice, Boileau, Burke, 
Berkeley, S. Johason. Ascient writers are Largely cited in connection with 
the same fertile topic. 

‘A favourite subordinate positioa is Theory or Speculation versus Practice, 
in which he brings « mass of authorities to check the overweening presamp- 
tion of the “practical” man. One of bis last writings in the Zemdow 
(Rewins was & Dialogue on this subject. 

A collection of extracts on Fallacies and Popular Errors of all sorts— 
Political, Religious and others—could have been anticipated, 

‘A good many citations have reference to Law, Judges, and Law Pro» 
cedure, 

His reading was evidently not extensive in the Belles Lettres, fis 
Greek authors were Plato, Aristotle, Thucydides, Demosthenes, Isocrates, 
‘Lucian, Xenophon, Herodotus, Plutarch, Dionysius of Halicarnassua ; the 
poets he may have read in his early days, but not latterly ; Aristophanes 
and Euripides are quoted for political allusions. Cicero, Seneca, Quin- 
tilian, Pliny, Tacitus, come up ; Livy is scarcely adduced, bat Horace and 
Juvenal are not unusual, Terence appears once or twice, 

‘The French authors are numerous, and many of them are aften cited — 
Bayle, Voltaire, Montesquien, Turgot, Condoroet, D’Alembert, Madame 
de Stat, Bossuet, Pascal, Condillac, Volney, Ielvetius, Rousseau, Féndlon, 
Montaigne, Tracy, Molitre, Boilean, De La Rivitre, Raynal, Cabenis, Do 
Retz, Arnanid, The reference to poctry is usually with view to some 
political doctrine, 

‘There isa notable absence of patristic and middle age literature. The 
Fathers and the Schoolmen are alike unrepresented. 

‘The English authors are, of course, the most numerous; but the refer- 
ences to them are limited by the lines of study. Of few, great use is 
made. Hume is often cited, but not so often in philosophy es for politics, 
Johnson's writings are largely quoted from, Burke is ulso a chief resort. 
Gibbon is liberally drawn upon. Milton's prose is oftencr weed than his 
poetry, Then we have Bacon, Hobbes, Locke, Adam Smith, Shafissbary, 
‘Algernon Sidney, Temple, Bolingbroke, Harrington, Chesterficld. The grest 
Engtish Divines of Liberal tendency I have already mentioned. 1 add 
‘among the promiscoows refencn—Baleigh Sir. More, Beaumont, and. 

Fletcher, Dryden, Pope, Swift (a favourite), Barnet (Histor), Fike 
Dales (Homies Lite (en Late, Sterne, Cowper, Robertson 
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(History), Blackstone, Paley, Sir J. Reynolds, Mitford (Gresce), Dr. 
Donne, Horne Tooke, Peter Pindar, Burton (Anatomy of Melancholy), Sir 
‘W Jones, Beattie, Eraames Darwin, Artbar Young, North's Lives, Hornce 
‘Walpole, Roger L'Eatrange. 

‘Great we is made, as we have formerly seen, of Fra Paolo's History of 
‘the Council of Trent, 

‘The sheence of the lighter Fiterature is conspicuons everywhere, The 
citation of posts is for purposes other than purely literary. 
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